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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
BREECH-LOADING SMALL ARMS 


BY 
COLONEL PHILIP READE, 23d U. S. Infantry 


Major Patrick Ferguson, 71st Regiment, Light Infantry, 2d Battalion, Highlanders, 
British Army 
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the first allusion to fire-arms is in the 


N Harper’s Monthly, XXIV., 1862, 
“American Historical Trees,” is 
this item: “Near that tree, in the 

lovely hollow of the solitary mountains, 
is a humble monument to mark the spot 
where American officers and (the junior 
major, 2nd Battalion, 7ist Regiment, 
Light Infantry, Highlanders, British 
Army) Colonel Ferguson, the leader of 
the Tories, an officer belonging to His 
Britannic Majesty, was here defeated 
and_ killed.” 

The 71st was one of the regiments 
raised to meet the demand for men which 
the war for American independence oc- 
casioned. Major Patrick Ferguson was 
a notable man in many respects. He was 
the son of a Scotch Jurist, James Fer- 
guson, and was distinguished for his mil- 
itary abilities, his individual skill as a 
marksman and his abilities as an in- 
ventor. General J. Watts de Peyster’s 
claims for priority of Ferguson's inven- 
tion of a military breech-loading rifle are 
based, in part, upon Volume No. 1,139 of 
English Patents for 1776, the text of 
which is on the lower shelf of Alcove 132 
in the Astor Library of New York, and 


“Annual Register,” Ist of June, 1776, 
page 148. 

Emil Capitaine and Ph. von Hertling 
in their elaborate “Die Kriegswaffen,” 
Berlin, 1892, (probably the most com- 
plete series ever published) claim that 
Marshal Saxe, of France, devised mech- 
anisms for loading carbines at the breech 
in 1731. The mechanisms for loading the 
Saxe carbine at the breech ante-dates the 
application, December 4, 1776, in Eng- 
land, by Captain Patrick Ferguson for 
a breech-loading flint-lock rifle, having 
a system almost precisely similar to the 
carbine invented by Marshal Saxe twen- 
ty-five years before l’erguson filed his ap- 
plication for a patent. 

A picture of each arm was given by 
each from which accompanying illustra- 
tion is given. 

The Saxe plate is briefly described as 
follows: (N. Barado y Genova, Amas 
portatiles de Juego el moderno arma- 
mento de la infanteria y so influencia en 
el combate). “In the year 1731, Marshall 
von Sachsen constructed a breech-load- 
ing carbine, which was to be locked by 
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turning a screw on the barrel backward; 
the explosion was effected by powder 
pan and flint. It is noteworthy that 
this carbine also had a large chamber for 
the reception of ammunition.” 

Major Ferguson made the Marshal 
Saxe screw invention practical by making 
that part of the screw plug which forms 
the breech of the barrel smooth and hol- 
low, providing recesses and chambers for 
the escape of gas, and changing the pitch 
of screws to allow the breech to be open- 
ed in one turn. For further ameliora- 
tions, see Emerson’s “Miscellaneous 
Treatises,” published in the same year, 
1776. The Major recommended oblong 
bullets for rifled gun barrels as being su- 
perior in named respects to spherical 
projectiles. In individual range practice, 
he was twenty-seven years in advance of 
Ezekiel Baker, of England, and more 
than a century in advance of any portion 
of the United States Army, utilizing the 
gun sling to take up the recoil and in 
the varied mobile system now known 
as “skirmish practice.” 

On the Ist of June, 1776, he personally 
demonstrated at Woolwich before Lord 
Viscount Townshend, Lord Amherst, 
General Harvey, Deragliers, and several 
other officers of expertness as a_ shot, 
some of the capabilities of the Ferguson 
rifle. 

The following is an extract from 
“Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine,” 
September, 1882: 


“Captain Ferguson of the zoth Regiment, 
under the disadvantages of a heavy rain 
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and a high wind, performed the following 
four things, none of which had ever been 
accomplished with any other small arms: 
First, he fired, during four or five minutes, 
at a target at two hundred (200) yards dis- 
tance, at the rate of four (4) shots a min- 
ute; second, he fired six (6) shots in one 
minute; third, he fired four times in one 
minute, advancing at the same time at the 
rate of four miles in the hour; fourth, 
he poured a bottle of water into the pan and 
barrel of the piece, when loaded, so as to 
wet every grain of powder, and in less 
than five minutes fired with her as_ well 
as ever, without extracting the ball. He 
also hit the bull’s-eye at one (1) hundred 
yards, lying on his back on the ground; 
and, notwithstanding the unequalness of 
the wind and wetness of the weather, he 
only missed the target three times during 
the whole course of his experiments. The 
Captain has since taken out a patent for 
the said improvements.” 


The size of the target and shape of the 
objective is not stated. 

A description of the patent, A. D. 1776, 
No. 1,139, “Ferguson’s Improvements 1n 
sreech-Loading Fire-Arms,” as it passed 
the great seal on the fourth of December, 
1776, is given in General Charles B. Nor- 
ton’s “American Inventions and Improve- 
ments in Breech-loading Small Arms,” 
ed. 1882, Pp, 418-19. It was preceded 
in Colonel W. W. Tompkin’s “United 
Service Journal” by an article in regard 
to Ferguson’s breech-loading rifle and 
his capacity as a marksman. After the 
Woolwich demonstration, the inventor, 
at Windsor, in the presence of his majes- 
ty, the King, George III., fired nine shots 
at one hundred (100) yards’ range at a 
target,—specifications as to size not giv- 
en, or time limitation,—putting five balls 
in the bull’s eye of the target and four 
(4) within as many inches of it. Position, 
when firing, not stated. 

Roderick Mackenzie, late Lieutenant 
in the 71st,—Ferguson’s regiment, in his 
“Strictures on Lieutenant Colonel Tarle- 
ton’s History,” published in London in 
1787, and of which there is now a copy 
in the possession of the New York His- 
torical Society, Broadway, between 76th 
and 77th Streets, says, page 23, that 
Ferguson's right arm had been so much 
shattered at the Battle of Brandy- 
wine, 11 September, 1777, that it was 
rendered ever after useless. Further, 
that he was such a master of the sword. 
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with his left hand, that on one occasion, 
he defended himself for some _ time 
against three soldiers armed with bayo- 
nets. 

Mackenzie says Ferguson was also 
such an expert with rifle and pistol that 
almost incredible accounts were given 
and handed down of the certainty of his 
aim with both. 

Colonel W. W. Tompkin’s account of 
this inventor says: “So astonishing a 
marksman had be become that, although 
earlier in life his right arm or hand had 
been disabled or amputated, he could 
take his pistol out of his holster with 
his left hand, throw it up in the air, 
catch it, as it fell, by the stock, and 
instantly shoot off the head of a small 
bird sitting within point blank range.” 
Family tradition says that he was a one- 
armed man, having lost his right arm 
through an amputation following com- 
pound fracture. 

Other contemporaneous writers made 
record of Maj. Ferguson’s exploits, 
afoot and horseback, in the skillful use 
of fire-arms. He was the pioneer of the 
ring marksmanship of Colonel Bi'l Cody 
and Annie Oakley. In a book entitled 
“Osbaldiston’s Universal Sportsman: or 
Nobleman, Gentleman and Farmer's 
Dictionary,’ Dublin, 1792, the method 
of changing the lerguson breech-loader 
is thus described, page 562, in an article 
on “Shooting” : 

“By far the most expeditious way of 
changing rifled pieces, however, is by 
means of an ingenious contrivance, which 
now generally goes under the name of Fer- 
guson’s rifle barrel, from it having been 
employed by Major Ferguson’s Corps of 
riflemen, during the last American War. 
In these nieces there is an opening on the 
upper part of the barrel, and close to the 
breech, which is large enough to admit the 


screw which passes up from the lower side 
of the barrel and has its thread cut with a 
little obliquity that, when screwed up close, 
a half turn sinks the top of it down to a 
level with the lower side of the calibre. 
The ball, being put into the opening above, 
runs forward a little way; the powder is 
then panned in so as to fill up the remaind- 
er of the cavity and a half-round turn 
brings the screw up again, cuts off any su- 
perfluous powder, and closes up the opening 
through which the ball and powder were 
put The chamber where the charge is 
lodged is without rifles and somewhat wider 
than the rest of the bore so as to admit a 
ball that will not pass out of the barrel 
without taking on the figure of the rifle and 
acquiring the rotary motion when dis- 
charged.” 

In a letter written to Dr. James Fer- 
guson, Scotland, by the Major about the 
part borne by himself, and his detach- 
ment of riflemen at the battle of Ger- 
mantown, Pa., 4 Oct., 1777, the Major 
refers to having levelled his piece at a 
rebel officer, dressed in dark green and 
blue, mounted on a good bay horse, who 
slowly made a circuit from the woods 
and passed within 100 yards of his right 
flank. This is the narrative: 

“T ordered three good shots to steal near 
the rebel officer, who wore a remarkably 
high cocked hat, and who was attended by 
one remarkable for his hussar dress; but 
the idea disgusted me. I recalled the or- 
der and advanced from the woods towards 
him. Upon my calling, he stopped, but 
after looking at me proceeded. I again 
drew his attention and made signs to him 
to stop, but he slowly continued his way. 
IT was at that distance in which, with the 
quickest firing, I could have lodged half a 
dozen balls in or about him before he was 
out of my reach. I had only to determine, 
but it was not pleasant to fire at the back 
of an unoffending individual, who was ac- 
quitting himself very coolly of his duty, 
so I let him alone. The day after I had 
been telling this story to some wounded 
officers who lay in the same room with me, 
when one of ovr own surgeons who had 


ball. This opening is filled by a rising heen dressing the wounded rebel officers, 
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came in and told us that they had been in- 
forming him that General Washington was 
all the morning with the Light Troops, and 
only attended by a French officer in a hus- 
sar dress, he himself dressed and mounted 
in every pomt as above described. I am 
not sorry that I did not know at the time 
who it was.” 

This forbearance, so generous and un- 
usual on the part of the distinguished 
partisan who was perhaps the best 
marksman in the Royal Army, and who 
had brought his corps of Loyalists to a 
high point of perfection in marksman- 
ship, some of them equipped with the 
breech-loader of Ferguson’s own inven- 
tion, probably saved the life of George 
Washington at Germantown. 

The historical novels of Mr. William 
Gilmore Simms, of South Carolina, are 
almost wholly southern and he handles 
General Nathaniel Greene, Horatio 
Gates and Francis Marion, of the Rev- 
olutionary Army of Whigs, also Sir 
Henry Clinton, from a local standpoint. 
He is especially hostile to Lieut. Colonel 
Banestre Tarleton, Royalist, and to Maj. 
Patrick Ferguson, whose local rank, 
command and influence was more® im- 
portant and independent than that of a 
junior Major. 

At all events, Ferguson was author- 
ized to arm and drill his troops accord- 
ing to his own ideas. At Chadd’s Ford, 
Ferguson's rifles were a part of Knyp- 
hausen’s command. On October 15, 
1778, at Littlke Neck, N. C.,, he com- 
manded three thousand regulars and 
the Third New Jersey Volunteers in 
a successful night attack upon a detach- 
ment of Pulaski’s brigade and inflicted 
a loss of fifty killed, none wounded ; only 
five prisoners. 

Ferguson was particularly charged 
with the duty of organizing the Loyal- 
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ists. It was expected that he would in- 
fuse his spirit into the loyal element and 
extinguish the fires of opposition in the 
interior districts of the Carolinas. Ran- 
cor has sharpened and prejudice has 
filled some of the pens describing him. 
Roosevelt's “Winning of the West,” 
Vol. 2, Pp. 242-280, does him justice. 

When detailed for this partisan duty, 
Ferguson carried with him the breech- 
loader of his own invention, besides pre- 
senting some to his subordinates. One 
of these rifles was given to Capt. Fred- 
eric de Peyster. It is still in service- 
able condition; can be used either as a 
muzzle loader or breech loader.  Al- 
though a breech loader, not of American 
invention, it made its first appearance as 
a weapon of war on the battlefields of 
America, and is the first instance of a 
breech-loading rifle having been used in 
battle on this continent. 

Americans made excellent use of their 
rifles during the war of the revolution. 
The following are notable engagements 
in illustration: Bennington, a riflemen’s 
battle, by General Stark; defeat of Gen- 
eral Riedesel and Colonel Baum, Aug. 
16, 1777; battle of Stillwater, by General 
Gates; defeat of Lieut. General Bur- 
goyne, Sept. 19th, 1778; Oriskany, Aug. 
6, 1777; Bunker Hill, New Orleans, and 
others. The battle of Great Kanawka, 
Oct. 10, 1774, was also a rifleman’s bat- 
tle on both sides. 

Those who are interested in the career 
of the inventor rather than the merits 
and employment of his invention, are re- 
ferred to “Biographical Sketch, or Me- 
moir of Lieutenant Colonel Patrick 
Ferguson,” by Adam Ferguson, LL. D., 
Edinburgh, 1817, page 11, Lenox Li- 
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Comparisons Between Maj. Patrick Ferguson and Col. Hiram Berdan 


On June 15, 1860, Simon Cameron, 
Secretary of War, accepted the proposi- 
tion of Hiram Berdan of New York, 
the inventor of the Berdan rifle, adopted 
by Russia, to equip a sharpshooter or- 
ganization to be composed of companies 
of picked men from the loyal states. The 


purpose was to bring together the best 
marksmen of the North and to arm 
them with the most reliable rifle made. 

Circulars were sent to the adjutant 
general of the different states calling for 
companies of sharpshooters and setting 
forth the terms on which candidates for 
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admission would be accepted and where- 
in it was ordered that: “No man be ac- 
cepted who cannot at 200 yards, put ten 
(10) consecutive shots in a target, the 
average distance not to exceed five (5) 
inches from the center of the bull’s-eye. 
Or, in other words, the string measure- 
ment of the ten shots should not exceed 
fifty (50) inches. Each man was al- 
lowed to choose his own rifle, but had to 
justify his selection by the performance 
of the weapon in his own hands; and 
for each rifle furnished and accepted 
sixty dollars ($60) was to be paid there- 
for, thus insuring the best arms that 
could be purchased. Many, however, of 
the two regiments so raised, did not avail 
themselves of this offer, preferring to let 
the government furnish them. 

As soon as Col. Berdan’s first regi- 
ment was officially mustered into service, 
he made requisition for Sharp’s breech- 
loading rifles which proved to be a (dec- 
laration) of war indeed. Lieut. General 
Winfield Scott, U. S. A., indorsed his 
application unfavorably, saying that 
“breech-loaders would spoil his com- 
mand.” The old veteran died, 29th May, 
1866, rigid in his conviction that 
breech-loaders would never supersede 
muzzle loaders as the infantry arm. 
Brig. General James Wolfe Ripley, 
Chief of Ordnance, preferred the old 
smooth bore with ball and buck cart- 
ridges, and Tom Scott, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, took the ground that 
there was no rifle equal to the muzzle 
loading Springfield for a soldier. The 
government was not prepared to furnish 
guns enough from the Springfield Arm- 
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ory to meet the requirements of the 
troops enrolled. The heresy existed 
that no nation could stand the expense 
of furnishing armies with an arm which 
made it possible for a soldier to waste 
his ammunition. Gen. Ripley also re- 
ported adversely upon breech-loaders 
because : 

“They required a special kind of ammu- 
nition which must be primed or have the 
fulminate in itself; and, considering the 
rapidity of discharge from all breech-load- 
ers and the inconvenience from the addi- 
tional weight of the additional cartridges in 
the ordinary use of a magazine gun, but 
little advantage could be derived from any 
repeaters. 

Col. Berdan’s ten (10) Company Ist 
Regiment, — one thousand (1,000) 
Sharpshooters, — rendezvoused at Wee- 
hawken, opposite New York City, until 
24 Sept. 1861, when the organization 
proceeded to the designated camp of in- 
struction, Washington, under General 
George Brinton McClellan, where it was 
occupied largely in target practice under 
Col. Berdan and Lieut. Col. Frederick 
Mears,—(afterwards 4th U. S. Infan- 
try). Two companies, “C” of Michigan 
and “E” of New Hampshire, were fully 
armed, having target rifles of different 
descriptions. The balance waited until 
finally provided with the open-sighted 
Sharps’ rifle, using linen or “skin” cart- 
ridges, 52 calibre, conical ball; a safe 
and reliable arm, combining rapidity 
with accuracy. This breech-loader was 
produced by Christian Sharps in 1848 
fully patented in 1857. To the good 
judgment of Col. Berdan in choosing. 
and in getting this arm may be attribut- 
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ed the future success of the sharpshoot- 
ers in the field, attaining, as they did, a 
reputation that eventually made the 
name of “Berdan’s Sharpshooters” re- 
nowned in foreign lands as well as our 
own. 

At first, the Sharps’ rifle was fitted 
with a percussion cap and nipple. Some 
were provided with the Maynard prim- 
er. During the Civil] War, it was altered 
to the metallic cartridge. 

Like Major Patrick Ferguson, Col., 
afterwards brevet Major General Hiram 
Berdan, U. S. Vols., was a noted sharp- 
shooter, putting himself to the test on 
many occasions before multitudes of 
people. When in the camp of instruc- 
tion, D. C., one of his targets was erect- 
ed at a distance of six hundred (600) 
yards, in which he frequently put five 
(5) consecutive shots within the ten 
(10) inch ring, using the telescope rifle 
sight. These telescopes were powerful 
magnifiers, so much so that a small ob- 
ject, not distinguishable to the naked 
eye, could be seen at a long distance. 
3ut the cross-wires within tremble so 
easily that it requires a steady hand to 
hold the cross on the mark, when firing 
from the shoulder in off-hand shooting. 
The telescope rifles used by the “Ber- 
dan Sharpshooters” were generally very 
heavy,—from 15 to 30 pounds,—and re- 
quired to be shot from a rest—in fact, 
were generally used for long range 
shooting. Gen. Berdan died, peacefully, 
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at the Metropolitan Club, Washington, 
D. C., age seventy, 31 March, 1893. 
The subject of this sketch, son of 
Lord Pitfour, Patrick Ferguson, served 
for twenty years inthe Englisharmy. At 
the time of his death, at King’s Moun- 
tainm—an elevation not unlike Majuba 
Hill, a century later,—he had served 
with distinction against the French in 
Germany, had quelled a Carib uprising 
in the West Indies and was only about 
thirty-six (36) years of age when, like 
Murat Ney, Lord Nelson, Ross, Packen- 
ham, he was killed in action by a bullet 
wound. The gallant British leader wore 
at that time a light parti-colored hunt- 
ing shirt; a fact known to the swarm of 
rifle rangers under Cols. Campbell, Shel- 
by, Cleaveland, Sevier, Williams, all 
hunters and Indian fighters; not to men- 
tion Majors Winston, Chronicle, Ham- 
bright, Lacey, Capt. Matlocks or Col. 
James Williams. lFerguson was doomed 
to be a special target for the backwoods 
rifles. The countersign of these warlike 
mountaineers was “Buford,’—and there 
were instances of brother and cousins in 
the opposing forces at King’s Mountain, 
—a height spoken of by Gen. Lee, 
“Light Horse Harry,”—as much easier 
assaulted with the rifle than defended 
with the bayonet. The laconic order for 
the assault was given in these words: 
“Prick touch-holes, fresh prime, and be 
ready to fight.” Ferguson received 
seven mortal bullet wounds; several of 
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the vengeful, charging Americans fired 
at him together. There were fine rifle- 
men on both sides, well and courageous- 
ly led, on King’s Mountain that 7th of 
October day, 1780. About fifteen hun- 
dred (1,500) muskets and rifles were 
captured from the regular troops and 
Tories. Draper and other historians say 
that the victory was of the most im- 
portance to the Americans, weakening, 
irrevocably, the power of the royalists in 
North and South Carolina; followed by 
the retreat of Lord Cornwallis, the 
masterly movements of Gen. Greene and 
the fine consummation at Yorktown. 
Mention has been made of the Fergu- 
son rifle: its system and the execution 
and facility with which the skilled par- 
tisan leader handled the arm, outdoing 
in adroitness and quickness of firing and 
loading,—also in certainty of hitting the 
mark when advancing, kneeling, sitting 
or lying. These improvements and dem- 
onstrations displayed in England, and 
made practical in the field in the Revolu- 
tionary American war with a detachment 
of selected marksmen partly armed with 
the Ferguson rifle, did not revolutionize 
anything. The Ferguson rifles disap- 
peared from history simultaneously with 
the death of their inventor. The speci- 
men in existence hangs with other fam- 
ily trophies amid other mementoes in a 
librarial. sanctuary devoted to the preser- 
vation of such interesting objects and 
the histories of the times when they were 
employed, situated on the banks of that 
very Hudson river upon, or along which, 
one of the soldiers referred to in this 
narrative saw service when armed with 
the Ferguson breech-loading rifle. The 
length of the piece itself is 50 inches; 
weight, 7% lbs.; sword bayonet is 25 
inches in length, flat, lithe, 114 inches 
wide. Breech sight so arranged that it 
is adapted to ranges from one hundred 
to five hundred yards. It is partly de- 
scribed, with cut, on page 630-31, vol. 
1, of Farrow’s “Military Encyclopedia,” 
Edition 1885. The fifth edition, pp. 103- 
105, of W. W. Greener’s book, “The 
Gun and its Development,” brietly refers 
to Ferguson’s,—also to John H. Hall's 
flint lock American breech-loader car- 
bine,—movable block. The dates are 
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given in connection with the last named. 
The description includes eight lines only. 
The Ferguson description is compre- 
hended in eleven lines. 

Maj. Patrick Ferguson was not so 
wedded to the use of missile weapons as 
to disregard the use of the bayonet; on 
the contrary, his dispatches, just prior to 
King’s Mountain, show that he believed 
his final position on that elevation to be 
impregnable through the use of the bay- 
onet. The assailing American forces un- 
der Col. Isaac Shelby had not a bayonet 
or tent in the command. 

The demonstrations of Ferguson’s 
breech-loading rifle failed to accomplish 
what Gustavus Adolphus accomplished, 
viz.: modification of equipment of mis- 
sile weapons. The introduction of fire- 
arms revolutionized the military sys- 
tem of every European country, al- 
though the pike and halbert made a stout 
defence against the intruding arquebus 
and caliver for at least two centuries. 
History is replete with instances of the 
extreme caution and reluctance with 
which innovations upon ancient customs, 
and especially military, were adopted, 
even when recommended by the proba- 
bility of improvement; and future his- 
torians will doubtless accord the same 
of our times. The canteen for instance. 
It is edifying for us to read of the dis- 
gust with’ which the introduction of fire- 
arms was regarded by the Chevalier 
Bayard. The Marshal de Moutluc em- 
phatically said: “Would to God that that 
“accursed instrument, the arquebus, had” 
“never been invented; I should not” 
“now bear the marks of it: and many” 
“brave and valiant men would not have” 
“been killed by cowards, who would not” 
“dare look in the face of him whom” 
“they stretch on the ground with their” 
“wretched bullets.” 

The death of Ferguson closed, for a 
time, the era and use of breech-loading 
small fire-arms as purgatives in war. He 
was endowed with a high and inventive 
genius; he originated a method of load- 
ing and firing superior to the systems 
and appliances then in use, but it was 
decreed for John H. Hall of Massachu- 
setts to mark by his breech-loader the 
dawn of a new era. 
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There was no Braddock business at 
King’s Mountain; as at the battle of 
Great Kanawha, there were riflemen on 
both sides. They were experienced in 
utilizing cover, in movements in open or 
extended order; officers of the militia 
did not wear gorgets or carry fusils,— 
but their individual proficiency in the 
use of fire-arms was one of the essentials 
of their position. 

The failure to adopt Ferguson’s 
breech-loading portable small fire-arms 
of projections may be paralleled by lik- 
ening the neglect to Queen Mary’s time. 

Portable or hand or shoulder-piece 
fire-arms, what are now called small fire- 
arms,—although invented in the four- 
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teenth century—were regarded with such 
prejudice, or were really so inefficient in 
their effects,—that they did not come into 
general use for nearly three centuries aft- 
erwards. The most stringent statutes for 
enforcing the practice of archery were 
enacted after the introduction of fire- 
arms. In the ordinances of Queen Mary 
respecting arrows and weapons, the al- 
ternative is left to the choice of the peo- 
ple whether they would provide a iong 
bow and sheaf of arrows, or a harque- 
bus, in every case where by law they 
were charged with the latter and even 
up to the 4th and 5th James’ of England 
bows and arrows might be kept in 
Wales, instead of armour. 
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Some Early Devices in Small Arms of Projection or Shoulder Pieces 


No. 1. Match-lock, muzzle. The orig- 
inal Escopette a species of hand can- 
non with match holder, without spring, 
but with a trigger, bell mouthed; fired 
from the shoulder with a rest to steady 
it. It discharged ten or twelve bullets at 
once like a blunderbuss. Used in Eng- 
land, 1482-1485. 

No. 2. German wheeled Harquebus, 
or wheel-lock. Invented Nuremberg, 
1515-1517; brought to England, 1530. 
Used time of Charles II. It had a cog- 
ged wheel, which revolving, struck sul- 
phurous pyrites, and ignited, fired the 
gunpowder charge. 

No. 3. The original flint-lock “Brown 
Bess.” French fusilmousquet of about 
1640. In this musket the pyrites was re- 
placed by flint which was strongly held 
in the grip of the dof-head and sharply 
struck against the steel hammer as soon 
as the finger pressing on the trigger 
loosed the spring. The shower of sparks 


thus set fire to the powder in a pan 
communicating with the touch-hole. 

No. 4. Col. Pauly’s bolt-action, breech- 
loading rifle, Paris, 1807, perfected by 
Jean Nicholas Dreyse of Sommerda, 
1827-1836. 

The weapon is represented with the 
bolt withdrawn and ready to receive the 
charge. The bolt is hollow, it contains 
the spiral spring and needle from which 
the gun derives its name and by which 
the explosive of the charge is effected. 

W. W. Greener, the author of “Mod- 
ern Breech Loaders,” says that Maj. 
Ferguson’s breech-loading rifle was 
used in the British army during the lat- 
ter half of the Eighteenth century, but 
never adopted as a standard arm. (Page 
122.) Between the introduction of the 
flint-lock in 1630 and the percussion 
lock in 1839 “Brown Bess” held the field 
except in the United States and in Prus- 


sla. 


The Hand Gonne, 1446 


This plate shows the kind of fire arms 
first used in European warfare. Illustra- 
tion shows a form of hand gun and axe 
combined used in England in 1446. The 
hand gun was of rude construction; it 
consisted of a simple iron or brass tube 
with a touch-hole on the top. The 
“Gonne” had no lock, and when about 
to be fired, the end of the stock forced 
under the right armpit. 

A match and ammunition of inferior 
quality formed the appurtenances of the 
hand gun. The match was made of cot- 
ton or hemp spun slack, boiled in a 
strong solution of saltpeter or in the lees 
of wine. 

It was soon found that the priming 
fell off the touch-hole by being on top of 
the barrel; a hole was therefore made 
at the side and a small pan placed under 
it to hold the priming, with a cover mov- 
ing on a pivot to turn on or off with the 
hand. 
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Royal Scots Fusiliers 
(From the United Service Magazine) 


It is proposed in the following pages 
to describe briefly the present weapons 
used by the great Powers of the world, 
to compare them with the weapons in 
use twenty years ago, and to forecast 
as far as possible the next advance in 
rifle manufacture. Before proceeding 
to discuss the main features of the 
rifles, we will first summarize the chief 
alterations that have occurred in the 
last twenty years. We shall find as we 





go on that the rifles have become light- 
er and shorter, that the calibre has be- 
come smaller, the range greater. 

To a great extent all these changes 
have been due to the introduction of 
the nitro-cellulose or other smokeless 
powders and the small bullet. 


CALIBRE. 


The calibres, weights, and lengths of 
the rifles in use at the present day and 
in the year 1885 are as follows :— 











1905 TABLE I. 1885 
Rifle. Calibre. Rifle. Calibre. 
Inch. Inch. 
eT eer |). 315 BME ca Slag wig Siu .433 
Crete. Saar 301 Albini-Braendlin .... .433 
SS eee ee Krag-Jorgensen....... 315 Remington ......... .433 
PEND 05 S0cp6% ives PC Gh eR KR eRheooas 315 LONOE, Sears ho cuieeass .433 
ND Es oo sks aa caw OT See eee 311 OS ES ere eee .433 
Great Britain.........Lee-Enfield.......... 303 Martini-Henry ...... .450 
Great Britain........ (Short) M.L.E....... 303 
SE eC witch Mannlicher Carcano.. .256 WERUOEER xs 's awaeissn's .4095 
SRN eb csked Kia cde SPORT 525665 ss0 «> .256 
NS a Osis br ES we eee ee ee are .300 TR 5 xk csdau'sa's .420 
Switzerland.......... Schmidt-Rubin....... .295 WME. ks cre nase .4095 
United States........ Krag-Jérgensen....... .300 (Long) Springfield.. .450 
United States........ (Short) Springfield... .300 
1905 TABLE II. 1885 
Rifle. Weight. Length. Rifle. Weight. Length. 
Lbs. Ozs. Inches. Lbs. Ozs. Inches. 
Austria........--Mannlicher .... 8 5% 50.0 Werndl ......... 9 13% 50.0 
Belgium........ PRM coin Ses 8 9% 50.25 Albini-Braendlin. 9 14 53.50 
Denmark.......-Krag-JOrgensen.. 9 11% 52.75 Remington ..... 9 5% 50.25 
PORNCE. ...0% 0005 EDIE og Ao ee oko 9 3% CCAS BOR ce wats acere > x 51.25 
ee | re 9 O a4 Meaweer «i... 10 2% 52.75 
Great Britain....Lee-Enfield .... 9 4 49.5 Martini-Henry .. 9 0 49.50 
Great Britain....(Short) M.L.E.. 8 2% 44.5 
Italy...........+M’licherCarcano 8 6% 50.75 Vetterli ........ 9 13% 54.0 
ee eee ee 30th year ...... 8 9% 50.5 
ee eee SEED cosscascs SS S506 SST 9 12% 53.0 
Switzerland.....Schmidt-Rubin. 8 0% 4552 Vetter. .....<.:5 10 2% 52.0 
(Short) 
United States... Krag-Jérgensen. . 49 (Long) Spr’gfield 9 5% 51.75 


oo 
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United States. ...(Short) Spr’gfield 
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Deductions from Tables I. and II. 

These two tables show conclusively 
that the tendency of most nations has 
been to reduce the rifle in length and 
weight. By reduction in length, “cz- 
teris paribus,” reduction in weight fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. The im- 
provement in the barrel, the powder- 
charge, and the bullet, has enabled the 
accuracy and rapidity of fire of the rifle 
to be greatly improved, with a corre- 
spondingly less likelihood of the ene- 
my coming to close quarters. The bayo- 
net, therefore, has ceased to be such an 
important factor as in past days. Again, 
with a more powerful explosive, less 
length of barrel is required to ensure 
the whole of the propellant being con- 
verted into gas before the bullet leaves 
the muzzle. Both these considerations 
permitted a reduction in the length of 
the rifle, and consequently a saving in 
the weight of the barrel. From the 
point of view of the infantry soldier, 
this, of course, is of paramount im- 
portance, as it enables a large amount 
of ammunition to be carried, and saves 
him unnecessary labor and _ fatigue. 
That some limit is imposed on this 
reduction of weight is self-evident. For 
the rifle in the hands of a soldier dif- 
fers considerably from that in the hands 
of a sportsman. Accuracy, combined 
with great punishing power at short 
ranges, are the desiderata of the latter. 
Strength to withstand the wear and 
tear of service, and the shock of the 
bayonet thrust and parry, together with 
great accuracy and a low trajectory, up 
to distances of 1500 yards, without ex- 
cessive recoil, are the desiderata of the 
former. With a gillie or a shikari to 
carry the gun, an addition of a few 
ounces in weight does not much mat- 
ter; the comparatively speaking few 
rounds, fired by a sportsman in a day, 
or a week even, will not inconvenience 
him to any extent, but to a soldier 
fighting under modern conditions, 
every ounce of weight saved is a con- 
sideration. The recoil, too, must be 
kept down within reasonable limits, 
when 300 rounds may be fired daily 
during the course of a combat. 

It has been found from experience 
that between eight and nine pounds is 


a suitable weight for a military rifle. 
If this weight is further decreased, two 
objections will be encountered—either 
the barrel and breech will be insuffic- 
iently strong to withstand the shock 
of the discharge, or the recoil or kick 
of the rifle will be excessive. A rifle, 
therefore, to be considered an efficient 
military weapon, must possess the fol- 
lowing salient features: its weight must 
be between 8 and Io lbs., with an en- 
ergy of recoil under 15 lbs., a calibre 
between .256 and .315 inch, a breech 
action capable of delivering between 
20 and 30 aimed shots a minute. We 
have also to produce an explosive suit- 
able to this rifle that will not overstrain 
the barrel or breech action, and finally 
a bullet with a flat trajectory and fa- 
vorable sectional density. Let us con- 
sider how the various nations have 
endeavored to solve this complex prob- 
lem. 
ACTIONS. 

All the magazine rifles in use at the 
present day are operated by a bolt. 
These actions have the following ad- 
vantages over block actions; they are 
simpler, safer, and surer in their action, 
and are more suited to the feed of the 
cartridges. With skilful manipulation, 
fire can be delivered at the rate of 15 
to 30 shots a minute. The projecting 
knob on the right of the bolt has the 
following disadvantages: it is unsight- 
ly; as it forms an unsymmetrical mass, 
it alters the vibrations of the rifle; it is 
liable to catch against the saddle or 
the bucket of a mounted man, and so 
to open the breech, unless the rifle is 
fitted with an efficient locking-bolt. 
Being designed for a right-handed, they 
are very awkward for a left-handed 
soldier. On the bolt itself are studs 
or lugs for locking the bolt in the body. 
Most nations have two studs or lugs 
in the front of their bolts. This. posi- 
tion possesses the advantage that the 
shock of the discharge is transmitted 
at once to the main structure of the 
rifle, thus enabling a great pressure to 
be safely withstood. 


PRESSURES. 
Great Britain has a lug and a rib, not 
quite halfway back from the head of 
the bolt; this constitutes a weakness, 
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as the steel of the front portion of the 
bolt is liable to compression on the 
rifle being fired. The German Mauser 
rifle has two lugs in front and an ex- 
tra one in rear, engaging in a recess 
at the bottom of the body. This rifle 
is now subjected to a pressure of thir- 
ty-one tons to the square inch during 
its tests. The additional strength given 
to the action by the two lugs in front 
and the additional one in rear, undoubt- 
edly enables the rifle to stand this 


TABLE III. 


__Rifle._ 


Great Brita‘n .......... 


(Short) M.L.F.. 


SUIS ke het 0 hits Loa LON. 5 esis oees 
Germany ..............Mannlicher... 

ee ee 
Rare ea crclc 5) c01 PN a as as isles 
SEMINAR sis cx y'sp on hcp is FREEING ol kipre Sik ec 
AMRIA =..............0eennlicher...... 


These are the normal chamber pres- 
sures exerted by the powder; they do 
not represent the maximum strain the 
rifle will bear. This may be taken to 
be 25 per cent. more. Powder, when 
exposed to a rise of temperature of 
about 50° Fahr., will exert an addi- 
tional pressure varying from one-half 
to two tons. It is therefore usual to 
work within safe limits. 

Inside the bolt is the striker, around 
which is coiled the mainspring. Either 
the rear end or the point of the striker 
is removable, so as to allow the main- 
spring to be detached. The United 
States and Danish Krag-Jorgensen, the 
United States Short Springfield, the 
Swiss Short Rifle, remove the point. 
The other nations remove the end or 
cocking-piece, to which is fixed the 
bent, which catches the sear during the 
forward movement of the bolt. 


ACTION OF THE BOLT. 


The drawing back of the bolt is gen- 
erally accomplished by an upward 
sweep of the knob, the practiced hand 
of the well-trained soldier turning it 
up and drawing it back in one motion, 
unlocking the lugs, extracting and 
ejecting the case. Austria, Bulgaria, 
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Lee-Metiord. ........2..06 
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strain; but the seats or recesses for 
these forward lugs are cut out of the 
solid portion of the barrel at the breech 
end. They consequently weaken the 
barrel, and are difficult to clean. The 
United States Krag-Jorgensen (1808 
pattern), and the Danish Krag, have 
only one lug, directly underneath the 
bolt. This system must cause unequal 
vibrations on firing. The pressures in 
use of several rifles of the past and the 
present day are given below :— 


Date. Pressure in tons per sq. in. 


1889 18.0 (black pellet powder) 
15.0 (cordite nowder) 


1905 15.75 
1886 17.75 
1888 21.0 
1898 21.0 
1889 19.0 
1891 17.1 


1895 _—-19.7 
Greece, have a straight-pull Mann- 
licher, and Switzerland a straight-pull 
Schmidt-Rubin rifle. It is claimed for 
this action that you gain in time, but 
vou certainly have to expend more 
force and lose the great wrench of the 
turn-up action which facilitates pri- 
mary extraction. 
STRAIGHT-PULL RIFLES. 

In these straight-pull rifles the bolt 
is in two portions, an inner and outer; 
in the Mannlicher type the inner bolt 
revolves by means of spherical grooves, 
into which fit spherical ribs cut inside 
the outer bolt or sleeve, causing the 
inner bolt to rotate when the outer 
bolt is drawn back by the knob. In 
the Schmidt-Rubin the outer sleeve ro- 
tates; a stud on the connecting-rod or 
piston passes through a helical slot in 
the outer sleeve, and works in an axial 
groove in the inner bolt. On the whole, 
the “turn-up” bolt action is to be pre- 
ferred, as it is simpler. 

EXTRACTORS. 

On the front of the bolt is fixed the 
extractor. The majority of nations pos- 
sess an extractor that remains stationary 
on turning up the knob. The Italian 
Mannlicher, Belgian Mauser, Russian 3- 
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line, French Lebel, possess an extractor 
that rotates with the bolt. The disad- 
vantage of this is, that if the base of the 
cartridge is at all uneven, the extractor 
will not travel round it, and a jamb will 
ensue. 

CUT-OFF. 

There are very few nations that em- 
ploy a “cut-off,” by which is meant an 
arrangement for firing the rifle without 
using the magazine, or closing the bolt 
without feeding up a cartridge. The ad- 
vantage of a “cut-off” is that the rifle 
can be fired by single shots, whilst the 
magazine is held in reserve for a sharp 
burst of fire. This, perhaps, is a conces- 
sion to weakness, 7. ¢. a confession that 
the soldier cannot be trained to fire de- 
liberately through his magazine. It is 
not of so much importance whether a 
“cut-off” is employed or not, provided 
the ammunition is loose; but if the am- 
munition is kept in chargers or clips, 
then a “cut-off” is useless, unless loose 
rounds are also carried. This is imprac- 
tical; it would mean two descriptions of 
ammunition—pouches or bandolier pock- 
ets, and two drills. 

SAFETY CATCHES AND LocKING BOoLts. 

What is required is a good safety catch 
and locking bolt, capable of being applied 
whether the rifle is loaded or unloaded— 
the object of the safety catch being to 
prevent the rifle being fired, the object of 
the locking bolt to lock the bolt so that 
it cannot be opened. They should be ap- 
plied by one and the same motion. Den- 
mark, France and Portugal, Turkey and 
the United States, possess a “cut-off.” 
The first three have no safety catch or 
locking bolt. Several nations have a 
safety catch and locking bolt which can 
only be applied when the rifle is loaded. 
This seems a mistake, as a most import- 
ant role of the safety catch and locking 
bolt is to secure the bolts on the line of 
march or during transport by railway or 
ship. The German Mauser and United 
States Krag-JOrgensen have a_ safety 
catch and locking bolt of this description, 
i. e. only capable of being employed 
when the rifle is loaded. 

PULL-OFFS. 

Every nation except Russia emplovs a 
drag or double pull; to fire with this pull 
requires practice, but once the knack 


acquired, it adds considerably to the fa- 
cility and accuracy of shooting. Good 
finish and workmanship is required in 
its manufacture, or it will become un- 
certain in its action. The advantage it 
possesses is that the heavier portion of 
the pull can be carried out whilst bring- 
ing the rifle up to the shoulder, or, at any 
rate, during the rough-and-ready aim. 
Then, when a perfect aim is obtained, a 
very little pressure is required to fire the 
rifle. It certainly prevents to a large ex- 
tent snatching and pulling. 


TABLE IV. 


W eight of Pull-offs. 


Pull in Ibs. 
Primary. Final. 


PMR Ko sadeabeeaads 


4% 6 
Germany aca as waere 52 
Great Britain.......... 3% 5% 
France 2% 64% 
Japan eyes 2% 6% 
| NER Te 5% ; 
MN olor Ua ae eee 2 5% 
Septet, co... 5550 2% 514 
United States......... 1% 3! 


MAGAZINES. 

The rifles of all the great Powers are 
now loaded through a magazine, which 
consists of one of the following patterns: 

(1) A tube under the barrel. 

(2) A box or magazine under the 
body. 

The French Lebel, Portuguese Kro- 
patschek, are types of the former; the 
Mannlichers. Mausers, Lee-Enfields, 
Russian 3-line, Japanese 30th year, are 
types of the vertical magazine; Den- 
mark's and United States Krag-Jorgen- 
sen types of the horizontal box. 

France still retains the Lebel rifle with 
the tube in the fore-end. The cartridges 
are forced into this tube one by one 
from the breech, and are retained in posi- 
tion by a hook. At the muzzle end of this 
tube is a plunger and spring; these tend 
to force the cartridges out of the tube 
on to the carrier, which raises them into 
the bolt-way. The cartridges lie with 
the nose of the bullets resting against 
the base of the preceding cartridge. This 
tube system has several disadvantages : 

(1) Change of balance of the rifle 
after each round. 

(2) Inadaptability to charger loading. 
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(3) Liability to accident owing to a 
jar, causing the nose of the bullet to 
strike the cap of the preceding cartridge 
and explode it in the tube. 

The French have obviated (3) by flat- 
tening the point of their bullet; it has 
been thought that this flattening of the 
point of the bullet has not in any way 
interfered with its ranging power. But 
the tendency nowadays seems to sgme- 
what accentuate the taper of the bullet 
nose, which would render the cartridges 
unsuitable for a tube-loading rifle. 

The vertical magazine seems the most 
suitable form of magazine for a military 
arm, as it lends itself readily to the load- 
ing of the magazine by chargers or clips. 
It is as well to mention here the differ- 
ence between a charger and a clip. They 
are made as light as possible of metal or 
cardboard, capable of holding with the 
greatest rigidity five or six cartridges. 

Chargers.—The cartridges are swept 
out of the charger into the magazine, 
and the charger is then thrown aside— 
either by hand or by the forward move- 
ment of the bolt. 

Clips —The clip and cartridges are 
forced bodily into the magazine, the 
cartridges are forced up the clip by a 
tongue of metal which bears on the cart- 
ridge. They are prevented from being 
forced out of the clip, except by the 
forward motion of the bolt, as the edges 
of the clip are turned over the cartridges. 

When all the cartridges have been 
pushed out of the clip, the latter falls 
through an opening cut in the bottom of 
the magazine. 

The magazine of Great Britain holds 
ten cartridges, most other nations hold 
five. The greater the number of cart- 
ridges that a magazine holds, the less 
often does the necessity of charging the 
same occur; but on the other hand, as 
the spring requires to be longer and 
stronger, there is more pressure required 
to load the magazine, especially with re- 
gard to the last two or three cartridges; 
also there is more likelihood of jambs. 

Clips and charges are used by every 
nation except France, Norway, and Den- 
mark, and the troops of the United States 
of America armed with the Krag-Jorg- 
ensen. 
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Charges are used by— 





Germany 

Spain | wing some form of 
Sweden Mauser rifle. 
Belgium 

Servia 

Turkey 30th-Year rifle. 

Japan 3-Line rifle. 

Russia Schmidt-Rubin rifle. 
Switzerland Short Magazine Lee- 
Great Britain Enfield. 


Clips are used by— 
Austria-Hungary 
Bulgaria 


a using some description 
ws of Mannlicher rifle. 

Holland 

Portugal 

Roumania 


Chargers have the advantage that with 
practice five or six rounds can be loaded 
into the magazine as quickly as one or 
two when loaded singly. 

They have the disadvantage that they 
take up space. Taking the .303 service 
ammunition as an example: an ammuni- 
tion box that held 1,100 rounds in pack- 
ets, only holds 840 in chargers. 

They also add to the weight carried 
by the soldier. A cardboard box con- 
taining four chargers, 7. e. twenty rounds, 
weighs 1 Ib. 6 ozs.; two packets of ten 
cartridges weigh 1 lb. 3% ozs.; this does 
not seem very much, but when we come 
to deal with large forces, the total extra 
weight that has to be carried is enorm- 
ous. 

Supposing a British force of 200,000 
men was organized for active service, al- 
lowing 350 rounds per rifle. The weight 
of the charges alone that would have to 
be carried either by the soldier, the S. A. 
A. carts, or the ammunition parks, would 
be 170 tons. 

Clips possess the advantages and dis- 
advantages of chargers enumerated 
above. Furthermore, clip loading rifles 
possess the following disadvantages: the 
magazine cannot be replenished unless it 
is empty, owing to the presence of the 
preceding clip; a hole has to be cut in 
the bottom of the former to allow the 
clip to fall out. Dust, sand, and water, 
and other extraneous matter, is conse- 
quently afforded an easy access to the in- 
terior of the magazine. In order to ex- 
pel a clip before it is empty, or, in other 
words, to uncharge the magazine, the 
hook retaining the clip in the magazine 
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can be pressed back, when the spring 
and platform will force the cartridges 
and clip out of the magazine. Clips are 
also heavier than chargers. The Nor- 
wegian, Danish, and United States Krag 
have a horizontal box under the body. 
The cartridges are loaded through an 
opening on the right side, and forced by 
an inner “carrier”? over to the left, un- 
derneath the body, and up the left side. 
The magazine, consequently, can be re- 
filled whilst the rifle is loaded and ready 


Country. Lowest Sight. Highest Sight. 


Fran .066005 250 metres 2000 metres 
errr. 300 metres 2000 metres 
Germany ..... 200 metres 2000 metres 
vm sence 100 yards 2500 yards 
Austria ....... 300 paces 2600 paces 
MUSA ...c00 400 paces 2700 paces 
i ee 400 metres 2000 metres 
Great Britain..200 yards 2800 yards 
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to fire. It is the only military weapon 
possessing this advantage. 
SIGHTS. 

Most nations have a combination of 
a barleycorn foresight and V_backsight, 
but the United States of America have 
adopted a narrow rectilinear foresight 
and a U backsight. The majority of 
the foresights are capable of lateral ad- 
justment, being dovetailed into their seat. 

The graduations on the backsight vary 
considerably— 


Difference Between Graduations. 





100 metres from 400 to 800 metres. 

50 metres from 900 to 2000 metres. 

100 metres between 600 and 2000 metres. 
50 metres between 300 and 2000 metres. 
Every 100 yards from 200 to 700 yards. 
Every 50 yards from 700 to I100 yards. 
Every 25 yards from 1200 to 2400 yards. 
Every 200 paces from 600 to 2600 paces. 
Every 200 paces from 400 to 1200 paces. 
Every 100 paces from 1300 to 2700 paces. 
Every 100 metres from 500 to 2000 metres. 


50 yards.* 


*Much smaller graduations can be obtained up to 2000 yards by means of a fine ad- 


justment. 


From this table it will appear that a 
“battle,” or fixed sight, finds favor with 
most nations. The strain on the nerves 
of the combatant will, it is suggested, 
prevent any careful adjustment of sights 
when the firing-line is committed to the 
attack or defence, or rather when, owing 
to the proximity of the enemy, it will 
suffer considerable loss. The great desid- 
eratum is a flat trajectory up to about 
800 yards, so that the ground may be 
swept up to that distance by a hail of 
bullets that do not rise more than 5 feet 
9 inches above the ground. If, therefore, 
we can ensure the sights being accurately 
adjusted at 800 yards before committing 
ourselves to the attack, provided aim is 
taken at the “ground line,” the bullets 
should strike an object 5 feet 9 inches 
high within that distance. This will, it is 
urged, greatly increase the power of the 
defence. Against this argument it may 
be urged that this. rough-and-ready bat- 
tle-sight may be efficacious against an 
opponent who exposes the whole of his 
body, but that it is not precise enough 
when shooting: against a small object at 


close distances, such as the head of a 
man peering round the edge of a rock or 
anthill at 300 yards. 

It will be noticed, also, that the grad- 
uations of most of the backsights do not 
admit of very fine adjustments. With 
the exceptions of the new Short Spring- 
field of the United States and the Short 
Magazine Lee-Enfield of Great Britain, 
fine adjustments and wind-gauges are 
non-existent. It would appear, therefore, 
that these aids to the fine art of shooting 
are not held in much favor as an ad- 
junct to a military weapon. There is al- 
ways the fear that the extra elevation or 
wind allowance that is necessary for one 
day’s shooting may be left on the rifle 
and employed on another day when it is 
totally unsuited to the prevailing condi- 
tions. They have been added to the rifle, 
perhaps, in the hope of stimulating en- 
thusiasm in match-shooting, so as to en- 
able the competitor to dispense with the 
usual paraphernalia of vertometer, ver- 
nier, and paint-box. As a means of at- 
taining the very satisfactory condition of 
affairs, that a soldier should fire in all 
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competitions with his military weapon 
as issued, they may be taken as satisfac- 
tory; but without actual experience in 
the field, it is perhaps hard to realize 
that they would be of any practical use 
or service. I think that if they are 
strong enough to stand the wear and tear 
of service, if it is self-evident to the sol- 
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dier when his fine adjustment and wind- 
gauge are set at “zero,” if they are not 
liable to be accidentally displaced, in 
short, if they do not militate against the 
rifle as a military weapon, then they may 
be considered a useful adjunct, for they 
will certainly afford great assistance to 
the soldier in the fine art of shooting. 


THE SMALL ARMS ORDNANCE EXHIBIT AT THE 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 


BY 


COLONEL PHILIP READE 
23d U. S. Infantry 


Government 
Building “B,’” War Department 
building, Jamestown Exposition, 

there is exhibited the Watervliet Arsenal 

wooden model of the 16 inch B. L. rifle; 
weight 291,000 lbs.; length of cannon 

49.25 feet; weight of projectile 2,400 

pounds; smokeless powder charge 640 

pounds ; maximum firing range 21 miles. 

East of this big gun are two racks and 
five cases bristling with small firearms of 
projection, to which shoulder pieces this 
communication is restricted, although 
one is tempted to devote a paragraph to 
the torpedo piercing shell, armor pierc- 
ing shot, deck piercing shell, torpedo 
shell, cast iron shell; the 3 inch U. S. 
field guns from Rock Island Arsenal; 
the Vickers-Maxim 75 m.m. gun dis- 
posed on lay mules; also the Cal. .30 
Gatling gun, the Vickers-Maxim 1 
pounder automatic gun 37 m.m., not to 
mention the Colt automatic ; the 2.95 inch 
Watertown Arsenal gun; the model 12 
inch B. L. rifle on barbette also on dis- 
appearing carriage. A model of the 6 
inch rapid fire gun is also there. 

All these are close to the model of a 
room interior of the barracks of the U. 
S. Military Academy on the exterior of 
whose gray stone front are the inspirit- 
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ing tablets devoted to the names of 
those who have received the thanks of 
Congress, commissions for distinguished 
services, distinguished civil service, med- 
als of honor and the list of graduates 
killed in action in Civil, Mexican or In- 
dian wars. 

In describing the military shoulder 
arms, the following abbreviations are 
used: 

M.L., muzzle loading; B.L., breech 
loading; M. L. R., muzzle loading rifle; 
B. L. R., breech loading rifle; P. L., per- 
cussion lock; F. L., flint lock; F. L. R., 
flint lock rifle; F. L. M., flint lock mus- 
ket; F. L. S. B., flint lock smooth bore ; 
S. B. F. L., smooth bore flint lock; B. L. 
S. B. P. L., breech loading smooth bore 
percussion lock; B. L. F. L., breech load- 
ing flint lock; R. S., rear sight; W. G. 
S., wind gauge sight; B. L. C., breech 
loading carbine; B. L. M., breech loading 
magazine; R. M., rifle musket; B. L. R. 
R., breech loading repeating rifle; M. R., 
magazine rifle. The following military 
shoulder arms in racks, or glass cases, 
are exposed for public inspection. On 
the date when seen by the writer, 
they were in charge of Corporal Lee C. 
Sprague, Signal Service, U. S. A. 
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“| believe that this is a nation which honors the uniform worn by the twin defenders, 
the Army and Navy, and that the percentage of caterers to the public who would try to 
exclude from their exhibits a well-behaving man wearing the uniform of the Army and 
Navy, because of his garb is as small as the percentage of unthinking idiots, abnormal prigs, 
oligarchists and detractors, who deserve to be banished to a region without a Government 
or a national flag. These exclusionists are too good for the cold inspirationalists of the 
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Printed tags are tied to each piece 
tersely giving its name, and in some 
cases, data regarding the arm. 

Strangely enough, there are no pam- 
phlets sold or given out, or circulars ex- 
posed descriptive of the arms, classify- 
ing the type, or system, features or 
peculiarities. 

Isolated mention is made on some of 
the tags of date, or period, when in- 
vented, made or used. 

The comments following the John H. 
Hall, John Nicholas Dreyse, “Queen 
Bess” pieces are by Colonel Philip 


Reade. 


Austrian Rifled Carbine; Cal. .71; Austrian 
dee Koel, oe. 

Allison Dbl. Ashmore. 

Bruce Exp. Gun, direct acting bolt, loads 
from special clip. 

Ballard B. L. R.: Cal. .54; metallic cartridge. 

Burnside B. L. Carbine; Cal. .54, 1862. 

Breech-loading Carbine; Confederate; Cal. 
.54, paper cartridge. 

B. L. Carbine, Confederate; Cal. .53; paper 
cartridge. 

B. L. Carbine; Cal. .54; paper cartridge. 

Brazilian Mauser; Cal. 7m.m., 1894. 

Bolt Rifle from China. 

Ballard B. L. R, 1861; Cal. 54. 

Burton B. L. R., 1859; Cal. .50. 

Bavarian M. L. R.; Cal. .50. 

Chaffee-Reece Mag. Rifle; Cal. .45, 1884. 

Colts B. L. Repeating Rifle. 

Cosmopolitan B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50. 

Chinese Cannon; earliest firearm known. 

Chick Gun; 1865; Cal. .5o. 

Colts B. L. Revolving Rifle; 1857; Cal. .60. 

Colts B. L. Rifle; 1863; Cal. .58. 

Chaffee-Reece Magazine Gun; 1884; Cal. 

2 

Chassepot B. L. R.; 1886; Cal. .44. 

Double Bbl. Rifle; Cal. .51. 

Dreyse B. L. R.; Cal. .605. 

Danish Magazine Rifle; 1899. 

Derringer F. L. Musket; Cal. .53. 

Eastern Match Lock; Cal. .52. 

Ellis Repeating F. L. R.; Cal. . 53. 

English S. B. P. L. Musket: Cal. .80. 

English Musketoon; Cal :69: Tower Model, 
1861. 

Enfield; Cal. .315; 1892 

Enfield B. L. Carbine; Cal. .30. 

Elephant Gun: Cal. .90 

Enfield M. L. R.; 1864; Cal. .64. 

Enfield M. L. R.; 1861; Cal. .59. 

Enfield M. L. R.; 1862; Cal. .65. 

French S. B. F. L. Musket: Cal. .72; 1763. 

French Fencing Musket; 1897. 

Flint Lock Musket: S. B. Cal. .727; Bbl. 
4’ 10” long 

Flint Lock; S. B. Cal. .s2; Albemian. 

Flint Lock: M. L. R.; Indian 

Flint Lock S. B.; Musket Cal. 81; Queens 
Arm. 
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Flint Lock; M. L. R. Cal. .45. 

Flint Lock Musketoon; Cal. .75. 

Flint Lock P. L. Musket S. B.; Cal. .75. 

F. L. Blunderbuss; Cal. .140. 

French S. B. Carbine; F. L. Cal. .68; 1816. 

F. L. S. B. Musket; Cal .75. 

French Magazine Rifle; Cal. .315. 

F. L. Sporting Rifle; Cal. .30. 

F. L. Sporting Rifle; Cal. unknown. 

F. L. Sporting Rifle; Kilo; 1817; Cal. .36. 

Freeman B. L. R.; Cal. .45. 

Greene B. L. Musket; Cal. .535; paper cart- 
ridge, Worcester, Mass. 

Gras Rifle French; Cal. .433; 1874. 

German Mauser; B. L. Rifle; Cal. .45. 

Greek B. L. Short Rifle; Cal. .435. 

Greene M. L. Carbine; Cal. .so. 

Gallagher B. L. Carbine; Cal. .51. 

Gibbs B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50; 1856. 

Gross B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50; 1859. 

Gwyn & Campbell B. L. Carbine; 1862; Cal. 
.50. 

Greene B. L. R.; 1857; Cal. .53. 

Garibaldi M. L. R.; Cal. .71. 

Harper's Ferry S. B. F..L. Musket; Cal. .70; 
1813. 

Harper’s Ferry S. B. F. L.; Cal. .697; 1833. 

John H. Halls B. L. S. B.; P. L. Carbine; 
Cal. .642; made in 1832. 

john H. Halls B. L. S. B.; P. L.; Cal. .523 
paper cartridges, 1842. 

Harper’s Ferry S. B. Musket; Cal. .69; used 
in Mexican War. 1822. 

Harver’s Ferry short percussion Rifle; Cal. 
585; 1853. 

Harper's Ferry F. L. Rifle; Cal. .53; 1814. 
Harper’s Ferry Musket; Cal. .50 made for 
Secretary of War John B. Floyd; 1855. 

Henry Magazine Rifle; 1860. 

Halls, John H., B. L. F. L. Rife 

Holland Beaumont B. L. Rifle; Nether- 
lands; Cal. .45; 1872. 

Hotchkiss Magazine Carbine; Cal. .45. 

Henry Rifle, Tubular Magazine; 1866; Cal. 

Hotchkiss Bolt Lock Rifle; 1860; Cal. .40. 

Harper’s Ferry F. L. Musket; 1815; Cal. .55. 

Harper’s Ferry F. L. Musket; Rifled; 1836; 
Cal. .69. 

Harper's Ferry S. B. F. L.; Cal. .69; 1836. 

John H. Hall’s B. L. Carbine: 1839; Cal. .64. 

John H. Hall’s B. L. Rifle; 1831; Cal. .54. 

John H.: Hal’s F. L. Musket; 1834; Cal. .54. 

Harper's Ferry Rifle; 1848; Cal. .58. 

John H. Hall's B. L. Carbine; 1839; Cal. .6s. 

John H. Hall’s B. L. Carbine; 1847; Cal. .so. 

Henry B. L. R. Tubular Magazine; 1860: 
Cal. .42. 

Indian Sporting Rifle M. 

Joslyn B. L. Carbine; Cal. .44; metallic cart- 
ridge. 

Jenks B. L. S. B. Carbine; Cal. .52; paper 
cartridge. 

Jager Rifle; Cal. .542. 

Jenks B. L. Carbine; 1846; Cal. .50. 

Joslyn B. L. Carbine; 1855; Cal. .50. 

Krag Rifle U. S. Magazine; Model 1892: 
Cal. .30. 
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Krag Model; 1892; Cal. .303. 

Cadet Model; 1892; Cal. .303; 1806. 

Krag Model; 1896; R. S.; Cal. .303; 1896. 

Krag Carbine; 1896; R. S.; Cal. .303; 1806. 

Krag Rifle; 1896; R. S.; Cal. .303; 1808. 

Krag Carbine; 1896; R. S.; Cal. .303; 1808. 

Krag Rifle; R. S.; 1808. 

Krag Rifle; 1898; W. G. S.; Cal. .303; 1808. 

Krag Carbine; 1896; W. G. S.; Cal. .303; 
1899. 


Krag Carbine; 1898; W. G. S.; 1899; Cal. 
-303. 

Krag Carbine; 1899; W. G. S.; Cal. .303; 
1899. 

Krag Carbine; 1901; W. G. S.; Cal. .303; 
1899. 

Krae Carbine; 1901; W. G. S.; Cal. .303; 
1899. 


Krag Carbine; 1902; W. G 
1899. 

Krag Jérgensen Magazine; Cal. .303; 1891. 

Krag Jérgensen Magazine; Cal. .30; 1808. 

James P. Lee Magazine Rifle; Cal. .45; 1879 

Lindner B. L. Carbine; Cal. .58; paper cart- 
ridges; 1858. 

Lee Magazine Rifle; Cal. .43. 

Lee Magazine Carbine; Cal. .43. 

Lindner B. L. Carbine; 1858; Cal. .58. 

Lee B. L. R.3 1675; Cal. .45. 

Lee Magazine Rifle; 1879; Cal. .46. 

Laidley Musket; 1865; Cal. .44. 

Lindsey Bbl. Rifled Musket; 1860; Cal. .: 

Martini-Henry B. L. R.; Cal. .45. 

Martini-Hernv B L. R. “Enfield”; Cal. .45. 

Mannlicher Magazine Rifle; Cal. .256. 

Military B. L. Carbine; Cal. .48. 

Milbank B. L. Musket; 1862; Cal. .58. 

Maynard B L. Sporting Rifle; 1822; Cal. .30. 

Miller B. L. R.; 1857; Cal. .58. 

Merill B. L. R.; 1853; Cal. .60. 

Morse B. L. Musket; 1839; Cal. .60. 

Morse M. L. Musket; Cal. .71. 

Musket S. B. Percussion; altered from F. 
t.§° al. 1’. 

Matchlock Musket from India. 

Matchlock Musket: history unknown. 

Norwich Army Musket; 1863; Cal. .52. 

North Carolina Rifle; 1864; Cal. .56. 

Netherlands B. L. R.; 1871; Cal. .43. 

Peabody B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50; metallic 
cartridge, rim fire, made by the Provi- 
dence Tool Co. 

Palmer B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50; metallic 
cartridge. 

Peabody-Martini; Cal. .45. 

Prussian Rifle Musket; Cal. .615. 

Prussian Needle Gun; Cal. .597 . B. L. 

Prussian Needle Carbine; Cal. .577; see com- 
ments following the John Nicholas. 

Dreyse B. L. R. 

Prussian Needle B. L. Rifle; Cal. .60. 

Prussian Needle B. L. Rifle; Cal. .555. 

Prussian Needle Mauser; B. L.; Cal. .43; 
Model 1871. 

Peabody B. L. R.; Cal. .50. 

Percussion Lock Rifle. 

Percussion Lock Sporting Rifle; Kuder; Cal. 
.50. 
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Percussion Lock Shot Gun; (Golcher). 
Percussion Lock Rifle; Subert; Cal. .50. 
Prussian M. L. R.; Cal. .615. 

Peabody Martini; B. L. R. Made for Turk- 
ish Army; Cal. .43. 

Percussion Lock Rifle; from China; W. 
Type. 

Queen Anne or Brown Bess; F. L. M.; Cal. 
81; when Marlborough and Wellington 
fought with this shoulder arm, it was 
retained in the military service for a 
longer period than any other small fire 
arm of projection before its advent or 
since it was superseded. 

Remington-Keene Magazine Rifle; Cal. .45. 

Remington Locking Rifle; Cal. .50. 

Remington B. L. Carbine. 

Richmond Confederate Carbine; Cal. .54. 

Relic of Custer Massacre; B. L. R.; Cal. .as. 

Relic from Battle Field of Civil War. 

Remington B. L. R.; Cal. .50; Ilion, N. Y. 

Rubin Rifle, Swiss; Cal. .30. 

Remington B. L. Rifle; 1865; Cal. .42. 

Remington Rifled Musket; 1870; Cal. .48. 

Remington Rifled Musket; 1884; Cal. .so. 

Roberts B. L. R.; 1865; Cal. .50. . 

Russian B. L. R.; Cal. .42, 


Springfield S. B. F. L.; Cal. .69; 1790. 

Springfield S B. F. L.; Cal. .70; 1802. 

Springfield S B. F. L. Cadet Musket; 1808. 

Springfield S. B. F. L. Cadet Musket; Cal. 
.57; 1830. 


Springfield S. B. F. L. Musket; 1818, 

Springfield S. B. F. L.; Cal. .69; 1843. 

Springfield S. B. F. L.; Cal. .697; 1822. 

Springfield. S. B. M. L. P. L.; Cal. .69: Mus- 
ket; 1842; muzzle loading 

Springfield Artillery Musketoon; Model I; 
1842; Cal. .60. 

Springfield Cavalry Musketoon; Cal. .60; 
made in 1842. 

Springfield Rifled Percussion Cadet Mus- 
ket; Cal. .58; model; 1842. 

Springfield Rifled Musketoon; Cal. .69; 1851. 

Springfield Rifled Carbine; Cal. .54; 1854. 

Springfield Pistol Carbine; Detachable 
Stock; 1855; Maynard Primer; paper cart- 
ridge. 

Springfield Rifle Musket; Cal. .58; leaf 
sight; 300 and 700 yards; 1855. 

Springfield R. M.; Cal. .50; 1865. 

Springfield R. M.; Cal. .50; 1863. 

Springfield R. M.; Cal. .50; 186s. 

Springfield B. L. Rifle; Cal. .50; 1869. 

Springfield B. L. Rifle; Cal. .50; 1868; one 
of a number issued for field trials by 
Generals Schofield, Augur, Reynolds and 
Benecia Arsenal. 

Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. .50; trigger pull, 
6 lbs,, 8 oz.; wt.. 8 Ibs., 4 0z.; 1870 

Springfield B. L. Cadet Rifle; Cal. .50; 1860. 

Springfield B. L. R. M.; Cal. .40; eighteen- 
inch twist; 1870. 

Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. .45; with three 
notch tumbler; 1873. 

Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. .45; 1873 


Springfield B. L. Carbine; Cal. .45; 1873. 
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Springfield B. L. R.; Officers’ 
.45; relic of Custer Massacre. 
Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. .45; 1879. 
Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. .45; 1881; 
Rod Bayonet, Buck Horn Sight 
Springfield Cadet Rifle; Cal. .45; 1884. 
Springfield . Carbine; 7 .45; 1884 
Springfield B. L. R.; Cal. Rod Bayonet; 
1888. 
Springfield B. L. R. M.; Cal. .40; 18” twist. 
Springfield Rod Bayonet; Cal. .303; 1903. 
Springfield Knife Bayonet; Cal. .303; 1903 
Spencer Repeating Rifle; Cal. .50 
Spencer Repeating Carbine; Cal. .52. 
Spencer Single B. L. Rifle. 
Symmes B. L. Carbine; Cal. 
Primer. 
Sharp’s B. L. 
Sharp’s B. L. Rifle; Cat... . 1859 
Stam B. L. one Cal. 1858. 
Sporting Rifle “M” Indian Springhel 1, Fired 
20,119 times. 
Swiss Vetterlin Magazine B. L. 
.40. 
Smooth bore Percussion Lock altered from 
Ptiet oe e 
Swiss, or Belgian, Repeating Rifle; 
Swedish Magazine Rifle; Cal. 
Spanish Mauser; Cal. 
Swiss Magazine Rifle: Cal. .295. 
Steyr Magazine Rifle; Cal. .256; 
Steyr Magazine Rifle; Cal. .256; 
Schulhoff Rifle; Austrian; 1888. 
Symmes B. L. Carbine; Cal. .54 
Smith B. L.; Carbine; Cal. .48 
Sharp-Hawkins; Cal. .52; 1857 
Springfield B. L. Cadet Rifle; Cal. .5 
Springfield L. R.; 1868; Cal. .50 
Springfield L.. B.; 1873; Cal. «4 
Springfield L. R.; 1884; Cal. .45 
Springfield B. L. R.; 
Springfield B. L. R.; 
Springfield B. L. R.; 1903; Cal. .30 
Sharp’s Target Rifle; Cal. .40. 
Spencer Magazine Rifle; 1865; Cal. .50 
Springfield F. L. Musket: 1800; Cal. .60 
Springfield F. L. Musket; 1822; Cal. .60 
Springfield P. L. Musket; 1833; Cal. 60 
Springfield Rifled Musket: 1844; Cal. .58. 
Springfield Rifled Musket: 1800; Cal. .64. 
Springfield B. L. Rifle; Cal. .48. 
Springfield B. L. Cadet; 1869; Cal. .50 
Soringfield B. L. Sporting Rifle; 1870; Cal 
.50. 
Springfield M. L. Carbine; 
Springfield ro Rifle; 
Springfield B. L. Carbine; 
Swiss M. L. R.; Cal. .41 
Tapley B. L. Carbine; Cal. .50; 
ridge. Confederate. 
Tower M. L. Carbine; 
Tuplitt & Scott Magazine 
.50. 
Tapley B. I 
U. S. Army Musket; 
nard’s Tape Primer. 
Vetterlin Swiss Magazine B. L. R.; Cal. .40. 


Model; Cal. 


Exp. 


.54; Maynard 


Rifle; Cal. .52; 1859. 


Rifle; Cal. 


.10 shots. 
.65 m.m.; 1900 
7 m.m.; 1893. 


1806. 
1896. 


1873: Cal. 42 


1903: Cal. .30. 


1851; Cal. .69 
1896; Cal. .30 
1863; Cal. .56. 


paper cart 


1862; Cal. .55 
Rifle; 1864; Cal 
Carbine; 1863; Cal. .50 


1844; Cal. 65; May- 
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Ward-Burton 
1870. 
Warner B. L. Carbine; 
Wall Piece S. B.; 
Werndl B. L. R., 


Springfield Rifle; Cal. 


50; 


Cal. 
Cal 90. 
Austrian; Cal. .45; 1872 
Whittier B. L. Revolving Rifle; compare 
this arm with Colt’s Cylinder. 
Wheelock Rifle; about 400 years old; 


oO" 


727. 
Warner M. L. Carbine; 1864; Cal. .50. 
Ward-Burton B. L. Carbine; 18—; Cal. .30. 
Williamson B. L. Carbine; 1865; Cal. .50. 
Winchester B. L. Repeating Rifle; Cal. .40 
Whitney Military Rifle; 1874; Cal. .44 
Williamson B. L. R.; 1864; Cal. .50. 

Ward B. L. R.; Cal. .50. 

Werndl B. L. R.; 1870; Cal. .43. 


John Nicholas Dreyse of Sommerda, 
Erfurt, is claimed by all German author- 
ities to have been the inventor of the 
needle gun used by Prussia in 1870-71 
against the Chassepot, French, arm. 
Other authorities claim that Pauly gave 
Dreyse his inception of the famous Ziind- 
nadelgewehr. Most encyclopedists  er- 
roneously allege that B. L. shoulder arms 
were first used by troops in the Franco- 
German war. As a matter of fact, Major 
Patrick Ferguson, an officer of the 7Ist 
Highlanders, invented a breech-loading 
rifle prior to the time of John H. Hall of 
N. Yarmouth, Mass., also prior to the 
birth of John Nicholas Dreyse; likewise 
prior to the Napoleonic period when 
Pauly gained his repute as a gunsmith. 

The B. L. Ferguson rifle was used in 
the Carolinas by the Loyalists under Col- 
onel Ferguson who was killed at the bat- 
tle of King’s Mountain. 

Regarding the thousands of B. L. rifles 
and carbines, both percussion lock, paper 
cartridge and other types made at the as 
S. Armory at Harper’s Ferry, Va., under 
the supervision of Master Armorer John 
H. Hall, under subsidy, royalty and pat- 
ent given him by the U. S. and which 
shoulder arms were used by U. S. forces 
during Indian wars,—the disproving of 
the claim that the Dreyse Prussian nee- 
dle gun was the first breech-loader to be 
used by troops is accomplished by a ref- 
erence to Hall’s patents, by the records 
of our Ordnance Department, or by the 
dates stamped on the Hall rifle and on 
the Hall carbine, all of which dates are 
prior to the use, or manufacture, of the 
Dreyse Prussian needle gun. 

Opposite the gun racks is the cartridge 
exhibit, each cartridge machine being in 


Cal. 
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charge of a woman who operates the 
machines which are kept in order by Mr. 
James Gilmore, Ordnance Section, War 
Department, a veteran employe of the 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, the en- 
tire exhibit being in charge of Post 
Quartermaster Sergeant Joseph H. Hit- 
tengen, U. S. A., an experienced official 
who has had similar duties at previous 
Expositions. 

The U. S. Magazine Rifle cartridge 
machines for case, bullet, primer, clips 
and complete cartridge include a double 
action press, finishing press, machine for 
tapering, head trimming, end trimming, 
venting, priming and varnishing, bullet 
jacket trimmer, bullet jacket drawer 
press, bullet assembling, gauging, and 
weighing, loading and the clipping ma- 
chine. 

Here, a printed four paged circular af- 
fords interested parties with statistical 
information in such matters as thickness 
of case, jacket or primer metal: numbers 
of machine operations involved in the 
functions of the machine; weight, width, 
number of draws, diameter, iength, com- 
position of jacket metal, of core, of 
primer composition; smokeless powder 
charge ; velocity ; maximum range, etc. 

The little circular says: 

“The cartridge is charged with 43 
grains of smokeless powder.” 

“The velocity is 2,200 feet per second 

“The caliber of the rifle is 0.30 inches.” 

“The maximum range of the rifle, U. 

. Mag. Model 1903, is 4,247 vards.” 

“The weight of a complete cartridge 
is 463 grains, 15 to one pound.” 

Notes regarding the Shoulder Arms 
exhibit made by the War Department in 
Government building “B” Jamestown 
Exposition : 


WHITTIER. 


The exterior of the cylinder of the 
Whittier revolving breech loading rifle, 
date of make unknown, is W. V. N. 
fluted and grooved like the correspond- 


ing parts of auto loading revolver 
of the late Lieut. Col. George Vincent 
Fosberry, Victoria Cross,—the last thirty 
years of whose life was so prominently 
devoted to various ordnance specialties, 

The Whittier arm is a percussion eight 
shot cylinder operated like the old Colt’s 
patent. 


ORDNANCE 


EXHIBIT. 


GENHART. (Swiss. ) 

The Swiss or Belgian parlor repeating 
rifle, Cal. .36, ten shots, H. Genhart, has 
a clock dial lift-out cylinder, loaded with 
paper ammunition and reloaded by hand. 
It impresses one as a pretty target toy 
unsuited for military service. 

DreYER. (Prussian. ) 

The Dreyer improved B. L. R. Cal. 
.605 is described in Ordnance Memoran- 
dum No. 15. 

Mr. F. V. Dreyer of Sommerda claims 
that it saves one motion on the Prussian 
breech loading. 

WERNDL. ( Prussian. ) 

The Werndl Cal. .45, Model 1872, B. 
L. R., is remembered as the parent of a 
system largely appropriated by later in- 
ventors. 

BRUNNER. ( Bavaria.) 

The double barrel, Cal. .51 rifle of M. 
3runner in Munchen is a percussion lock 
sporting arm not adapted for military 
use. 

CONFEDERATE.—PECK. 

The Swedish iron 34”x4%”" wall piece 
is one of twenty-five made at Atlanta in 
1861 by J. C. Peck. The barrel was 
welded by a common blacksmith, bored 
on a common wood lathe, turned at a gin 
factory and finished by hand. Bands 
made from a brass kettle cut up and 
brazed. 

Demvtzic. (France. ) 

The French S. B. Carbine flintlock, 
Cal. .68, is of Demutzig manufacture. 
Irench cartridge 1816. 

ELLIs. 

The Ellis repeating flintlock R. mus- 
ket, Cal. .53. has a sliding lock, desig- 
nated to fire four shots, overlaid in the 
barrel, the lock being slipped back after 
each discharge. 

H. E. Leman. (Pennsylvania. ) 

H. E. Leman of Lancaster, Pa.. left 
behind him a flint-lock M. L. Cal. .45 
sporting rifle with an ornamented barrel 
and stock, silver plated mountings. In 
its day, it was one of the best of its kind. 
Its companion piece was captured from 
hostile Indians. 

FLInt.- AND Matcu Locks. 

The Albemian, Cal. .72, smooth bore 
Hint lock, like its rackmate, the Arab S. 
B. F. L. M., Cal. .727, is a highly orna- 
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mented, clumsy relic. These two are side 
by side with the serpentine match locks 
from India, all more quaint than useful. 
Novet Civit War BULLETS. 

The relic from battlefield of the Civil 
War has a portion of the barrel blown 
out above the lower band, exposing two 
bullets. The top bullet, Confederate ; 
lower bullet Federal. Buliets met in 
barrel while gun was being fired by a 
Federal soldier. 

GREENE. JENKS. 

The Greene rifle of Worcester, Mass., 
and the William Jenks B. L. S. B. Car- 
bine, Cal. .52, paper cartridge, are peace- 
fully racked side by side. Col. Greene re- 
signed from the U. S. A. about the close 
of the Civil War. 

CONFEDERATE CARBINES. 

Five breech loading carbines of Con- 
federate make are arranged together in 
the Jamestown War Department Ex- 
hibit, viz.: Tapley, paper cartridge, Cal. 
.50, another B. L. rifled carbine, Cal. .54, 
also paper cartridge; also one of Cal. 
.52; one barrel stamped “Richmond, Va., 
No. 1973”; about Cal. .50; one of Cal. 
.53, paper cartridge. Block raised by 
lever underneath chamber, loaded from 
front. 

STARR. 

The Starr Arms. Co. of Yonkers, N. 
Y., under its patent of 14th September, 
1858, sold 25,603 of its paper cartridge 
carbines to the Government during the 
Civil War. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

The Cosmopolitan B. L. carbine, paper 
cartridge, was made at Hamilton, Ohio, 
and 9,342 of these arms were sold to the 
Union cause. 

GALLAGHER. 

The Gallagher B. L. R. carbine was 
patented 17th July, 1860; paper cart- 
ridge; and manufactured by Richardson 
and Overman, Philadelphia. 22,728 of 
these arms were purchased during the 
Civil War. 

BURNSIDE. 

The sample Burnside B. L. R. carbine, 
Cal. .54, on 15th May, 1862, is shown in 
Rack One. It used a metallic cartridge. 

CHRISTIAN SHARP. 

The Sharp’s B. L. rifle, Cal. .52, paper 
cartridge, is 1859 model, covered by 
Lawrence’s patent, 12th April, 1859. 
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WARNER. 

Warner’s Cal. .50, B. L. carbine also 
used a metallic cartridge. Brass frame. 
Breech block opens on side hinge, ex- 
tractor separately operated. 


LINDER. 
The Linder B. L. rifled carbine, Cal 
.58, used a paper cartridge. 


JOsSLYN. 
The Joslyn B. L. carbine, Cal. .44, 
carried a metallic cartridge. 


SyMMES. 

Lieut. J. C. Symmes, Ordnance Dept., 
U. S. A., invented a B. L. rifled carbine, 
Cal. .54, system of which 200 were pur- 
chased in 1855. The hole in block was 
in prolongation of the chamber; cart- 
ridge pushed through the hole in block 
in loading. 

BALLARD. 

The Ballard, Cal. .54, used a metallic 
cartridge. 

REMINGTON. 

Eliphalet Remington of Ilion, N. Y., 
inseparably identified himself, at a pe- 
cuniary loss, with the manufacture of 
hand and shoulder arms for the Union 
cause. Some of his rifles form a part of 
the Jamestown Exposition, War Build- 
ing “B.” 

Peasopy, Henry O. 

The Peabody-Martini, metallic cart- 
ridge, rim-fire, Cal. .50 rifle made by the 
Providence Tool Co., is shown. It is a 
prototype of the 300,000 furnished Tur- 
key by the manufacturers. Not being 
paid for, the company was forced into 
bankruptcy. 

SPENCER. 

The Spencer, with its removable steel 
loading chamber in butt for metallic cart- 
ridges in column, causes feelings of Kan- 
sas reminiscence. My regiment, 3rd In- 
fantry, was: armed with this repeater in 
1867-8. 

WINCHESTER. 

The Winchester repeating B. L. maga- 
zine rifle, Cal. .42, model 1873, under 
barrel tubular magazine for metallic 
cartridges, is shown in the War Depart- 
ment exhibit, Jamestown Exposition. 

PALMER. 

The Palmer Cal. .50 B. L. carbine 
used metallic cartridges and was made 
by E. G. Lamson & Co., Windsor, Vt. 








HorcHkKIss. 

Hotchkiss magazine rifle, model 1883, 
Cal. .45. An army board rated the 
Hotchkiss as one of the three found by 
it to be best adapted for adoption by the 
U. S. A. 

CHAFFEE-REECE. 

Chaffee-Reece Cal. .45, B. L. rifle was 
made in 1884 at the National Armory, 
Springfield. Like the Ward-Burton, the 
Chaffee-Reece was one of the three 
shoulder arms out of several, presented 
by inventors and manufacturers for 
adoption as the repeating arm for foot 
troops, U. S. A. 

BRUCE. 

3ruce was an experimental gun hav- 
ing direct acting bolt. Magazine swings 
down at front for filling from a special 
clip. 

SeLtF LoapiInG HAND ARMs. 

Arranged on the wall are series 
mounted on framed sample boards illus- 
trating the component parts and various 
stages in the manufacture of the service 
rifle and carbine; also, a few automatic 
pistols and revolvers; also a baker’s 
dozen of Colt’s, Smith & Wesson, and 
Schofield, Smith & Wesson hand load- 
ing revolvers. 

The automatic pistols shown are limit- 
ed to the Luger, Cal. 7.65 m.m.(0.3012), 
Mannlicher automatic double action Cal. 
7.6 m.m. (0.30), Mauser automatic pis- 
tol Cal. 7.63 m.m. (0.3008), Borchardt 
automatic pistol Cal. 7.65 m.m. (0.3011), 
Colt-Browning automatic pistol Cal. .38, 
military model of 1902. 

The pistol case extension stock of the 
Mannlicher, Mauser and Borchardt au- 
tomatic pistol case is also shown. 

ARMOR PLATE. 

A face hardened six-inch steel armor 
plate, about 5 ft. x 10 ft. with nine jag- 
ged holes through it, forms a part of the 
ordnance display. 

Each fractured hole is about as big as 
a tea-plate and the exhibit graphically 
conveys anidea of the penetrative: power 
of the armor piercing shells, also exhibit- 
ed, neither of which showed any disfig- 
urement after having been fired through 
the 6” armor plate, being recovered 
whole. 

Near the most conspicuous feature of 
the exhibit, is the full size wooden model 
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of the 16 inch breech-loading rifle, the 
original of which is mounted at the San- 
dy Hook, N. J., proving grounds, is a 
collection of simulated propelling charges 
of smokeless powder used in the guns in 
service in the United States Army. 


PREVIOUS GOVERNMENT AIDED Expo- 
SITIONS. 

The following expositions have re- 
ceived Government appropriation and 
have been aided by Government exhibits, 
viz. : 


WA, BAS odie vaneesesadanavass 1876 
New Orleans, La., Louisiana Purchase 

ee ere een a ne 1884 
Cincinnati, O., July 4 to Oct. 27...... 1888 
Chicago, Ill, Columbian Exposition.. 1893 
WEP IRS eas. 0% coe Was Oat awe aida via 1895 
POMS. DOMES ficsacacdeokaecactne 1897 
TN orb 5. id} aux ee esa onde 1898 
SE ere ae ee ee IQOI 
ES Ge occu ee neeawalans 1902 
PERO UIE. © ciinicemnecaoecckweavaes 1904 
Portland, Ore., Lewis & Clark Expo- 

I. oon e SeASE ORL SRN eK KDA eeREN ‘.« 1905 
SI. icc cuvaevaneee tasbands 1907 


If expositions are the time keepers of 
progress, the praises of the Jamestown 
Exposition have yet to be deserved and 
we will reserve judgment. The present 
general condition of structures, apart 
from the Government buildings and 
Auditorium, where General Grant’s office 
is, is one of unpreparedness. The same 
is true of transportation facilities, roads, 
grounds, etc., and so justifies the advice 
to those contemplating a tour here to 
wait. 

THe SMALL ARMS AND ORDNANCE EX- 
HIBIT OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION. 

In general terms, the small arms ord- 
nance exhibit of the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion is in two lots, viz.: one collection of 
about one hundred shoulder arms in the 
National Museum of. the Smithsonian 
building; the other portable. firearms, 
about one hundred and seventy-five in 
number, being in the Government build- 
ing “B,” southeast corner, War Depart- 
ment section. 

The collection is interesting with its 
sample of match lock guns, wheel lock 
guns, flint lock guns, percussion lock 
arms, muzzle and breech loaders, and 
arms of repetition having either fixed or 
detachable magazines. 

Along about 1763 French makers of 
shoulder firearms made at St. Etienne 
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what the Marquis de Lafayette called 
the ‘Charleville’ musket. About 1799- 
1903 our Springfield and Harper’s Ferry 
armories made from this French national 
arm as a model what was then consid- 
ered the most perfect military musket 
in existence, and our second war with 
England was fought, on our part, with 
this type of smooth bore, muzzle-loading 
flint musket. 

The development of the Charleville- 
Springfield musket is shown in the stock 
numbered shoulder arms of the James- 
town exhibit, models 1822-1842, when 
the flint lock was relegated to the rear. 
The fulminate of John Alexander For- 
syth in the metallic case of Joshua Shaw 
of Bordentown, N. J., made possible 
about 1844 the percussion cap, despite 
the superiorities of which our Mexican 
War was largely fought with flint lock 
musket and the mass of the United 
States infantry continued to be armed 
with the smooth-bore, muzzle-loading 


musket until 1855, when the metallic 


cartridge appeared upon the horizon, 
presaging the supersession of the types 


of cartridges cased in paper, linen, skin 
or foil. 

John H. Hall, of North Yarmouth, 
Mass., patented his flint lock, also his 
percussion lock arm. The Hall breech- 
ioading rifle was made by the United 
States Government for the armament of 
the foot troops prior to 1818, both rifle 
and carbine. 

The arm was not gas-tight at ‘the 
breech. Specimens of the Hall breech- 
loading shoulder arm are shown in the 
exhibit. As late as 1842 the short heavy 
rifle, popularly called the Mississippi or 
Jager rifle, was used. Thirteen years 
later the United States adopted the short 
pattern Harper’s Ferry rifle. This was 
followed in 1861 by the Springfield rifled, 
muzzle-loading, percussion musket, Cal. 
.58, although General Winfield Scott con- 
sidered the Maynard primer so perfect 
that no improvement could be effected 
or desired. Mainly, this was the shoul- 
der arm of projection for the Union 
troops of the Civil War. 

The equanimity of the opponents of 
the metallic cartridge, disciples of the 
Sharp B. L. rifle for paper cartridges, 
was not disturbed by the purchase of the 
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class of metallic cartridge-using arms 
like the Spencer. 

In 1866 the Springfield Bb. 
of caliber 0.58. 

In 1868 the Springfield B. L. 
of caliber .50. 

In 1873 the Springfield B. L. 
of caliber .45. 

In 1878 the Springfield B. L. 
of caliber .45 with wind gauge sight. 

In 1884 the Springfield B. L. rifle was 
of caliber .45 with Buffington sight. 

In 1892 the United States adopted a 
caliber .30 improved form of the Krag- 
Jorgensen. This last named was used 
during the Spanish-American War. In 
regard to the shoulder, or portable fire- 
arms, the main supply in Government 
building ““B’ came from the National 
Armory at Springfield, Mass. 


L. rifle was 
rifle was 
rifle was 


rifle was 


BREECH-LOADING SMALL ARMS, AMERI- 
CAN INVENTION. 


The earliest arms were breech-loaders. 
After long abandonment of the breech- 
loader and use of muzzle loaders, all 
nations have returned to the B. L. prin- 
ciple. It was Caius Cornelius Tacitus, 
a contemporary of Nero, who said: “In- 
ventions are but resuscitations.”’ 

It was only by the American inven- 
tion of metallic shell ammunition that 
breech loaders became efficient. It is 
also true that the forms of magazine 
guns fitted with detachable magazines, 
or with fixed magazines made to filll 
rapidly by prepared packages, also owe 
their inception to American inventors. 

No Army officer has done more than 
Lieutenant-Colonel Andrew Howland 
Russell, Ordnance Department, U. S. A., 
to make clip cartridge carriers practi- 
cable. Certain American inventors have 
placed their names upon military ord- 
nance from siege guns to hand arms, 
including machine guns and self-loading 
hand arms. Some of these names are 
J. &. Benton, John Moses Browning, 
Samuel E. Colt, Richard J. Gatling, 
Gardner, John H. Hall, Benj. Hotchkiss, 
Henry, Tames P. Lee, Ed. Maynard, 
George H. Morse, Hiram S. Maxim, H. 
(. Peabody, Eliphalet Remington, A. H. 
Russell, Christian Sharp, Elbert Hamil- 
ton Searle, Jacob Snider, Spencer, Win- 
chester, etc. 

The influence abroad of American in- 
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ventions of ordnance devices has always 
been prominent, exempli gratia; the 
automatic recoil gun and the toggle joint 
of Maxim, invented here, though devel- 
oped in the Eastern Hemisphere. Also 
the successive adoption by England of 
the small arms systems of Snider, Henry 
and Lee. Such firms as the Ilion one, 
Remington; the Providence one, Pea- 
body; the Hartford one, Colt; the 
Springfield, Mass., Armory; and such 
plants as the Pratt & Whitney of Hart- 
ford, or the cartridge making firms at 
Bridegport, Conn., and Lowell, Mass., 
have made prominent, the world over, 
Yankee inventors and manufacturers of 
ordnance materials. 


Tue GENEsIs OF SMALL ARMS DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES IN 
THE Civit War PERIOD. 


This stamp of Yankee Doodle upon 
ordnance plants and arms and cartridges 
sprung into existence after the “Trent,” 
“San Jacinto,” Mason and Slidell affair, 
early in the Civil War. 

Because Commodore Wilkes, 
Navy, removed the Confederate Com- 
missioners from the protection of the 
British flag, whilst they were en route 
from Nassau to England, Queen Vic- 
toria issued a proclamation forbidding 
the further importation of munitions of 
war from her possessions to the United 
States. 

Of course President Lincoln issued a 
counter proclamation, but England was 
not engaged in war; didn’t want Uncle 
Sam’s ordnance. 

The unpreparedness of the United 
States to arm the volunteer force called 
out for military service necessitated the 
purchase in Belgium, in England and 
elsewhere of some kind of a gun where- 
with a soldier could shoot. 

We thus acquired some 
muskets at exorbitant rates. 

Such men, as Colonel Peter Valentine 
Hagner, Ordnance Department, U.S. A., 
and Joseph Holt of Kentucky were, by 
Secretary of War E. M. Stanton, put on 
a commission to investigate ordnance 
contracts. 

The report of this board of officers 
was printed by Congress and is an in- 
teresting factor of ‘importance in the 
history of the manufacture of small fire- 
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arms adapted for military service in the 
United States. 

Incentive to patriotic effort and pe- 
cuniary emoluments on the part of in- 
ventors and manufacturing plants for 
the production of military shoulder and 
hand arms and _ belt weapons’ was 
spurred by the fact that this republic was 
ransacking the museums and arsenals of 
Europe for weapons. 

Our purchasing agents abroad had to 
pay foreigners what they charged for 
their obsolete types of muskets. 

Uniformity of armament existed after 
the muzzle loaders were put into the 
hands of our troops. 

Calibers and special cartridges varied, 
some of the Liege shoulder arms were 
transformed flint locks. Some had 
front sights and percussion cap tubes 
soldered on. 

In some cases the Belgian hastily 
made wooden gun stocks were so 
fresh and green that they rusted the gun 
barrels after the pieces were assembled. 

It was a carnival of extortion for ord- 
nance contractors as well as for shoddy 
manufacturers. 

The price paid to Samuel Colt and 
Eliphalet Remington for their army re- 
volvers varied. 

The Holt-Hagner commission reported 
that the Hartford contractor charged the 
United States Government twenty per 
cent. more for his hand arms than Russia 
was at that time paying him for the same 
revolvers; whereas the Ilion firm, acting 
on the basis of not desiring to make 
money out of the Government, reduced 
the selling price of its revolvers to a 
lower price than it charged the jobbers 
who marketed the pistols on commission 
to retail dealers. 

The commission found that the Chief 
of Ordnance, General James Wolf Rip- 
ley, was besieged for contracts for 
muzzle loaders, swords, bayonets, etc., 
by firms normally engaged in the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, or 
culinary utensils, or hardware, all inex- 
perienced in the manufacture of military 
weapons. Even a United States Senator 
was grafted into the agency for solicit- 
ing a Government contract for ten thou- 
sand or so of muskets in the name of a 
syndicate void of a plant for turning 
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out a spade, a frying pan or a toy pistol. 

Prices boomed. Our armory at Har- 
per’s Ferry was no longer a United 
States producing one; the capacity of 
the Springfield armory had been, through 
the parsimony of a short-sighted Con- 
gress, cut down to a ridiculously inade- 
quate number of muskets. 

Rock Island was not then of as much 
importance as the Indianapolis ordnance 
plant, established by the energetic War 
Governor Oliver P. Morton. 

The ordnance commission whereof 
General Joseph Hult was president and 
Colonel Peter Valentine Hagner the ex- 
pert member, found that the United 
States had entered into contracts with 
firms and individuals for shoulder and 
hand firearms of projection which, deliv- 
ered, accepted and paid for, would cost 
the United States a million dollars a day. 

Governmental inspectorship of arms 
contracted for was resisted by con- 
tractors and their backers. They 
wanted to deliver to troops direct. 

The charge of extravagant militarism 
brought by the stay-at-home copper- 
heads of the Civil War period of ’61-5 
was based upon political animosity rather 


than professional grounds or Bryanism. 
A soldier without a gun is an encum- 


brance upon the battlefield. The United 
States had the men in uniform in 1861, 
but the nation could not furnish the arms 
desired for the Union forces, so bought 
what muzzle loaders it could get, con- 
tracted for more, and then appealed to 
inventors and manufacturers to supple- 
ment the efforts of our depleted national 
armories. The collections of revolu- 
tionary trophies, the left-over arms of 
the Mexican War period were useless 
in this transition part of our ordnance 
history. 


THE TRANSITION PERIOD. 


In illustration of the term transition 
period, consider that we then had not 
adopted breech loading rifles or carbines 
using metallic cartridges. 

The preponderance of high official 
military rank antagonized the introduc- 
tion of ammunition carrying within itself 
the means of its own ignition. 

As late as 1858 English and American 
generals, also departments of fabrica- 
tion, both sides of the Atlantic, de- 
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nounced as dangerous in fabrication, 
transportation or use the self-primed 
metallic cartridges of Morse and his con- 
temporaries, just as the adherents of the 
flint lock Brown Bess mutinied when the 
Maynard primer and Shaw percussion 
cap were adopted in supersession to the 
weapon used by Marlborough and by 
Wellington. 

The transition period—that is to say 
the 1861-5 period—also marked the pro- 
gression from the artillery stock rail sys- 
tem, wooden carriage to armored re- 
volving turrets and depressing gun car- 
riages of steel. 

Though even in the days of match- 
locks samples were found in which 
several guns of small caliber were at- 
tached to the same stock and fired suc- 
cessively by the same man, volley guns 
and machine guns giving a constant suc- 
cession of shots by automatic reloading 
had not been used in war as an inter- 
mediate between cannon and hand or 
shoulder firearms. 

The names of Gardner, Lowell, Guth- 
rie, Lee, Gatling, Maxim, Hotchkiss, 
Nordenfeldt carried no special signifi- 
cance when Fort Sumter was fired on 
by Beauregard. 

A little book by Lieutenant Cadmus 
Marcellus Wilcox, 7th U. S. Infantry, 
about European bullets and portable fire- 
arms: was recognized by our War De- 
partment in 1858 to the extent of order- 
ing one thousand copies from D. Van 
Nostrand, the New York publisher, and 
the department got Congress to print ten 
thousand copies of the military reports 
of Majors Richard Delafield, Alfred 
Mordecai and Captain George Brinton 
McClellan, U. S. A., concerning their ob- 
servations of the armaments, organiza- 
tion, etc., of European forces about the 
time of the close of the Crimean War. 

Systematic target practice instruction 
was not then mandatory in the United 
States Army. 

Hans Busk, Greener and Henry Heth 
failed in their text books to obtain the 
recognition that Wingate, later, merited. 

Our armory collections included 
muzzle loading match locks, wheel locks, 
flint locks. The repeating hand arms 
were headed by Colt, Remington, Smith 
and Wesson, Merwin, Hurlbut and Bray. 
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Of single breech loading inventors, 
John H. Hall, the father of all, had 
joined the fathers, Thomas Jefferson and 
Eli Whitney, the founders of the Spring- 
field Armory, in the unknown land. 

Students of military history, fifty 
years ago, read in encyclopedias that the 
rifle with spiral grooves was invented in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century; 
that straight grooves were used as early 
as 1498 in Germany; that this form 
steadied the bullet, the advantages gained 
by twist being an accidental discovery ; 
that the rifle began to be used as a mili- 
tary weapon about 1600 with spherical 
bullets; that elongated bullets were used 
in 1729; that, in this country, military 
rifles were made in 1814 at Harper's 
Ferry; that rifles were in common use 
by the Americans during the revolution ; 
but the mass of American infantry were 
armed with smooth bores until 1855. 

In 1818 ten thousand breech loading, 
flint lock rifle muskets, John H. Hall’s 
patent, were issued to United States 
troops. 

In 1832 he perfected his percussion 


lock system with ramrod bayonet. 

The parts were interchangeable. In 
1843 Jenks’ breech loading navy car- 
bine, paper cartridge, was made public. 

Sharp’s paper cartridge guns, breech 
loading, were used as early as 1846 in 


the Mexican War. The reader is re- 
quested to note that the John Nicholas 
Dreyse Prussian needle gun was adopted 
by Prussia one year after this. 

It, the needle gun, carried a self- 
primed paper cartridge adopted for mili- 
tary service and was the first example of 
the now nearly universal bolt system. 


Wuy WERE BREECH LoapEers Not USsep 
IN THE Civit War? 


The breech loaders date back to the 
time of King Henry the Eighth. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the Pat- 
rick Ferguson. Appended is a list of a 
few breech loading military arms, all of 
which were brought out before, or dur- 
ing, the Civil War, but used only to a 
limited extent, the reasons mainly being 
that, being breech loaders, the excessive 
usé of the millions of cartridges entailed 
by their rapid fire functions would bank- 
rupt us. The opponents of self-loading 
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or automatic hand arms of the present 
day cannot see the handwriting upon the 
wall and oppose the supersession of the 
hand revolver by any type of self-load- 
ing pistol. 

It was urged, in the Civil War period 
by Chiefs of Ordnance James Wolfe 
Ripley and Alexander B. Dyer, that our 
armories were so crowded with turning 
out muzzle loading arms—the plants for 
the production of which were on hand— 
the department could not transform it- 
self into the fabrication of the breech- 
loading military arms. Here is the list 
of some of the military breech-loading 
military arms used during the Civil War, 
viz.: Merrill Musketoon, paper cart- 
ridge, made in 1849. 14,495 Merrill car- 
bines were purchased for use of the army 
during the Civil War, altered from Har- 
per’s Ferry rifle. 

Allen and Wheelock carbine, paper 
cartridge, made at Worcester, Mass., in 
1855. 

Colonel Green's bolt gun, paper cart- 
ridge, made in Worcester, Mass., in 1857. 

Burnside rifle carbine; ditto carbine. 
Used an unprimed metallic shell, either 
tin or brass foil wrappers. Central fire; 
perforation in center of base admitting 
flame from cap placed on an outside 
nipple; 55,567 of these carbines were 
purchased for use in the army during 
the Civil War. Made in 1856 and 1857. 

Morse system used a central fire cart- 
ridge with rubber base. If not the earli- 
est flanged, expanding metallic cartridge 
system, the George H. Morse was one of 
the earliest. Made in 1858. Morse’s 
claims for royalty from the cartridge 
manufacturing companies of the United 
States was heard after the Civil War 
before the Supreme Court. The case 
was a celebrated one. Its proceedings 
evolved the genesis of metallic ammuni- 
tion in both hemispheres. 

Wilson and Flather’s alteration of the 
Morse rim fire metallic cartridge auto- 
matic ejectors. Made in 1858. 

Erskine N. Allin’s alteration, made in 
1862, of the muzzle loading Springfield 
rifle musket into a breech loading arm 
and which developed into the later caliber 
.45 Springfield. General Benjamin F. 
Butler was the successful attorney for 


royalty in favor of the ingenious 
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mechanic. The Ordnance Department 
employed Allin; did not quit the fabrica- 
tion of the more easily manufactured 
muzzle arms until 1865, when the de- 
partment made 5,000 on the Allin plan. 
Metallic cartridge. 

Palmer carbine, fired by ordinary side 
lock, the hammer striking metallic cart- 
ridge directly on the rim; 100 of these 
breech-loading arms were purchased for 
use of our army during the Civil War. 
Made in 1865. 

The following breech-loading shoulder 
arms were also on the market prior to 
the close of the Civil War: 

Ballard rifle; used rim fire metallic 
shell cartridge ; 1,500 of these guns were 
purchased for the use of the army dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Gallagher rifle carbine, patented in 
1860; 22,728 of these B. L. arms were 
purchased during the Civil War. 
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Cosmopolitan rifle carbine; used a 
paper or linen cartridge ignited by a 
percussion cap; 9,342 bought by the 
United States in Civil War. 

Joslyn carbine rifle; used a metallic 
cartridge. 

Starr carbine was made in Yonkers, 
N. Y., in 1858; used paper cartridge; 
25,603 were purchased during the Civil 
War. 

Spencer single firing rifle carried its 
cartridges in a steel tube running the 
length of the butt. Was earliest in the 
field with metallic cartridges and _ re- 
tained in use some years after the close 
of the Civil War. : 

Sharp’s carbine, paper cartridge, per- 
cussion cap and nipple, was used in the 
United States Army as early as 1846; 
also in the Mexican War and by sharp- 
shooters during the Civil War. A cele- 
brated firearm. 
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Lauree was the dusky queen 
Of twoscore south-sea isles; 

Gleaming eyes of color green 
Enhanced her tusky smiles. 


Lauree was carniverous,— 
No vegetarian, she,— 
Loving seas tumultuous, 
And shipwrecks sure to be. 


Sailors who upon her shore 
By cruel waves were heaved, 


Had little time for grieving more 
When once by her received. 


Lauree caught once from the seas 
A poet rated great: 

Asked him ’round to dine,—now he’s 
The Poet Laure(e)ate. 


—G. A. Wildrick. 








THE DESERTER 


BY 


DUDLEY K. LANSING 
Oth Battery, F. A. 


Tossed by December's wind he tramps ; 

The night a piece away is black— 

The black unknown, that, dimly luminous at hand, 
Shades ever into deeper gloom; 

And through the desolate waste he tramps and runs. 
His head is bowed into the wintry blast; 

And shredded by the storm, his garments tear, 
And rip and flap behind his shrinking yet 
Unfeeling form. The mockeries of life, 

Of hopes, of youth’s brief joys are marshalled in 
This neeing gait, these fluttering rags, 

And in this image of despair. Night comes more deep, 
But still across the trackless waste he goes, 
Deserter—tramp—on through the dark, dank night, 
Into the wild unknown, and through the storm 
Across the trackless waste. But no; for where 

He tramps, the snowy light gleams on the rails— 
The rails that bound his steps, but seem to mock. 
He runs, and ever and anon he hears 

The wintry blast shriek, yet more shrill and keen. 
Lost in the midnight of despair, he sees 

The lights of other days gleam from the shades :— 
He sees the barracks he has left, the warmth; 

He sees the flag that he was sworn to serve; 

And ever mingled with his dreains, the fiend— 
Like forms of blighted hopes and cherished plans 
Grin from the night's cold swirl. The dead that he had known, 
That he had wronged, rise from their graves, 

And point their bony fingers from the gloom. 

Yet on he goes—into the night, and through 

The ghostly sepulcher of retrospect. 

The storm howls yet more chill, and blots the rails 
From view. He seems to hear the bugle’s call “to quarters,” 
And tries to run to drown the sound; 

He stumbles, knowing not, across the track, 

And on and on; midnight. and still he runs. 

But now the wind dies down, the earth grows light; 
The stars look on a “winding sheet of snow’— 
His winding sheet. Upon his face, a look of fear; 
Despair his parting thought. 

And so the coyotes find him ere the morn; 
Deserter still, on through the black unknown, 

Into eternity. 








OUR NATIVE TROOPS 


BY 


CAPTAIN CROMWELL STACEY, U. S. ARMY 


Late Major Philippine Scouts 





A SCOUT 


PRIVATE. 


MONG the many difficulties en- 
countered by our troops in cam- 
paigning in the Philippines, a dif- 

ficulty common to all armies operating in 
a foreign country, but most embarassing 
to us from the nature of the people and 
country in which we were acting, was the 
lick of guides and scouts ; in fine, persons 


familiar with the language, character and 
customs of the people with which we 
were at war. It is safe to say that had 
we been called upon to conduct a cam- 
paign in any country on the American 
continents or in half of the countries of 
Europe, we could have secured, or would 
have undoubtedly had in our ranks, sol- 
diers who would have been familiar 
with the language and customs of the 
people of any of these countries ; because 
we have many foreigners in our service, 
and sons of foreigners, who although na- 
tive born, still speak the language and 
are familiar with the customs of their 
forefathers; this, of course, was not the 
case when we were called upon to con- 
duct a campaign among the Malays. We 
first endeavored to overcome this diffi- 
culty by the use of American scouts, but 
with a very few exceptions, they were 
not a success. Many natives of the Phil- 
ippines had offered their services to us 
as scouts or soldiers; the Macabebes par- 
ticularly, but we were loath to accept 
them at first, fearing treachery ; however. 
in 1899 some of these natives were em- 
ployed as scouts and paid by the Quarter- 
master Department, and while they were 
never enlisted and were only hired like 
laborers, they were uniformed after a 
fashion, and while not soldiers in name, 
were soldiers in fact. These Quarter- 
master Scout organizations were com- 
manded by officers of the regular army 
and gave such satisfactory results and 
proved their value and loyalty on so 
many fields that in 1900 Lieutenant Bat- 
son of the Cavalry succeeded in getting 
authority to organize a squadron of Phil- 
ippine Cavalry regularly enlisted, and 
these men (Macabebes) were mustered 
in as U. S. Volunteers and were officially 
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known as the Squadron of Philippine 
Cavalry. The record of this Squadron 
was excellent; Lieutenant Batson was 
given the rank of Major in the volun- 
teers and commanded this Squadron 
from its organization until it was mus- 
tered out, with all of the volunteers in 
1901. When the regular army was re- 
organized in 1901, a provision was in- 
corporated in the Act permitting the en- 
listment of Filipinos in our regular army, 
etc., as follows: 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, FEBRUARY 6, 190I. 
GENERAL Orpers, No. 9. 


The following act of Congress is pub- 
lished for the information and government 
of all concerned: 

An act to increase the efficiency of the 
permanent military establishment of the 
United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That from 
and after the approval of this act the Army 
of the United States, including the existing 
organizations, shall consist of: 

* * * * * 

Sec. 36. That when in his opinion the 
conditions in the Philippine Islands justify 
such action the President is authorized to 
enlist natives of those islands for service in 
the Army, to be organized as scouts, with 
such officers as he shall deem necessary for 
their proper control, or as troops or com- 
panies, as authorized by this act, for the 
Regular Army. The President is further 
authorized, in his discretion, to form com- 
panies, organized as are companies of the 
Regular Army, in squadrons or battalions, 
with officers and non-commissioned officers 
corresponding to similar organizations in the 
cavalry and infantry arms. The total num- 
ber of enlisted men in said native organiza- 
tions shall not exceed twelve thousand and the 
total enlisted force of the line of the Army, 
together with such native force, shall not ex- 
ceed at any one time one hundred thousand 

The majors to command the squadrons and 
battalions shall be selected by the President 
from captains of the line of the Regular Army, 
and while so serving they shall have the rank, 
pay and allowances of the grade of major. The 
captains of the troops or companies shall be 
selected by the President from first lieutenants 
of the line of the Regular Army. and while 
so serving they shall have the rank, pay and 
allowances of captain of the arm to which 
assigned. The squadron and battalion staff 
officers, and first and second lieutenants of 
companies, may be selected from the non- 
commissioned officers or enlisted men of the 
Regular Army of not ‘less than two years’ 
service, or from officers or noncommissioned 


officers or enlisted men serving, or who have 
served, in the volunteers subsequent to April 
21st, 1898, and officers of those grades shall 
be given provisional appointments for periods 
of four years each, and no such appointme-s + 
shall be continued for a second or sub 
quent term unless the officer’s conduct shall 
have been satisfactory in every respect. ‘The 
pav and allowances of provisional officers of 
native organizations shall be those authorized 
for officers of like grades in the Regu!ar 
Army. The pay, rations and clothing allow- 
ances to be authorized for the enlisted men 
shall be fixed bv the Secretary of War, and 
shall not exceed those authorized for the 
Regular Army. 

When, in the opinion of the President na- 
tives of the Philippine Islands shall, by their 
services and character, show fitness for com- 
mand, the President is authorized to make 
provisional appointments tu the grades of sec- 
ond and first lieutenants from such natives, 
who, when so appointed, shall have the pay 
and allowances to be fixed by the Secretary 
of War, not exceeding those of corresponding 
grades of the Regular Army. 

The above Act at last gave the scouts 
a status, and many natives were enlisted 
under its provision. Some from among 
the old Quartermaster scouts and many 
ex-insurgents, which by the way, are 
about the best men we have, or have had. 
The scouts were*first formed into squads 
of eight or ten men and attached to com- 
panies of the regular army for service. 
Later came the platoon formation of five 
or six squads under an officer of the reg- 
ular army or a bona fide scout. officer, 
commissione| for four years. (See Act 
above.) And finally under the provis- 
ions of the following order two platoons 
were formed into a company under a 
scout officer —————————.._In 1905 
twenty-eight companies were organized 
into seven battalions, each under a Ma- 
jor, who was a Captain in the regular 
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service, and these battalions were given 
numerical designation from one to seven. 
In September, 1905, an eighth battalion 
=*s formed. There are fifty companies 
Oi scouts numbered from one to fifty; 
fifteen of these companies are command- 
ed by Lieutenants of the regular estab- 
lishment with the rank and pay of Cap- 
tain, as has already been shown. It will 
be seen that the law contemplated the 
appointment of Filipinos as officers in the 
scout organizations, but so far, only three 
have been found qualified; one died, one 
resigned, and the other, a most excellent 
man for secret service work, is now a 
first Lieutenant and is serving in Samar. 
Scouts under native officers, however. 
will never be a 
success, as the 
scouts do not 
respect them. 
or have confi- 
dence in them 
like they do in 
their American 
officers. While 
it might do all 
right to reward 
with commis- 
sions a few 
Filipinos for 
distinguished 
service, still |] 
think that it 
would bea very 
grave mistake 
to commission 
many. 

In 1901 the following order was is- 
sued: 

HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 
Mania, P. I., SEPTEMBER 27, 1901. 
GENERAL Orpers, No. 293. 

The natives of these Islands who are em- 
ployed in the military service and are known 
as “Native Scouts” will be reorganized into 
companies following the present organiza- 
tion of a company of infantry, as specified in 
General Orders, No. 66, current series, Head 
quarters of the Army, which is as follows: 

1 First Sergeant, 

1 Quartermaster Sergeant, 
6 Sergeants, 

10 Corporals, 

2 Cooks, 

1 Artificer, 

2 Musicians, 
81 Privates, 


104 Total authorized strength. 





HARD GOING THROUGH THE 
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This strength will not be exceeded, nor in 
all cases need it be maintained if circumstances 
are such on occasions as to make it advisable 
to employ a less number per company. In 
the reorganizations care will be taken to retain 
only physically sound men and their engage- 
ment should terminate June 30, 1902. 

To each company one or two commissioned 
officers will be assigned, preferably first and 
second lieutenants of Philippine Scouts under 
their present provisional appointments, but 
when necessary department commanders may 
assign first or second lieutenants of the Reg- 
ular Army to temporary duty with compan- 
ies of Native Scouts. 

Consolidated reports by departments of all 
officers assigned to and on duty with Native 
Scouts will be promptly reported to these 
headquarters, giving name, regiment, etc., and 
the number of the company to which assigned 

The companies so organized will be properly 
and regularly 
enrolled and a 
return of them 
furnished de- 
partment and 
Division head- 
quarters at the 
end of each 
month. 

As _ rapidly 
as possible the 
provisions of 
the above or- 
der were car- 
ried out, and 
at last we had 
fifty companies 
of scouts dis- 
tributed as fol- 
lows: From 
“umber one to 
eleven, Maca- 
bebes; twelve 
to twenty-four, Illocanos; twenty-five to 
twenty-eight, Cagayanne ; twenty-nine to 
thirty, Tagalds ; thirty-one to thirty-three, 
Bicoles ; thirty-four and thirty-five, Taga- 
los; thirty-six to fifty, Visayans. 

The scouts had been armed at various 
times with various weapons. The Quar- 
termaster scouts were armed with Krag- 
Jorgensen carbine and the Springfield 
carbine or rifle, or both. Batson’s Caval- 
rymen were armed with the Krag-Jorg- 
ensen carbine, and the other scout or- 
ganizations have been armed with the 
Krag or Springfield rifle or carbine, and 
in some cases with both. The scouts in 
Samar, Leyte and Mindanao were armed 
with the Krag-JOrgensen rifle and bayo- 
net, and now all of the scout companies 
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are being equipped with the new United 
States magazine rifle, calibre thirty, with 
sixteen-inch bayonet, and they are very 
proud of them, accepting as a token of 
our confidence in them the fact that we 
are furnishing them the same rifle that 
we give to our regular army. 

All of the scouts are infantry, although 
the law allows the organization of cav- 
alry (troops or squadrons), if it should 
ever become necessary, which is very 
doubtful, as most of the work which the 
scouts are called upon to perform at 
present is in the mountains where horses 
are not only absolutely worthless, but 
where they could not go at all. The 
pay of a scout is just half of the pay re- 
ceived by an American soldier and is 
ample for his needs. The ration is good 
and sufficient, but his clothing allowance 
is inadequate, as he has so much field 
service that the wear and tear on clothes 
is frightful. An effort has been made 
to remedy this. That the scouts are a 
very valuable addition to our regular 
army, of which they are an integral part 
(which, by the way, is not generally un- 
derstood) no one who is familiar with 
them and the work they have done will 
deny; but there is room for much im- 
provement. 

Most of the scout companies have but 
two officers, when there should be four: 
stop to consider that these men are not 
as intelligent as our Americans and that 
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they speak a different language and some 
of the difficulties which confront an of- 
ficer of scouts may be realized. 

We concede that three officers are 
necessary for a company of bright, in- 
telligent Americans, all with the same 
ideas and language. How much more, 
then, is it necessary tc have four officers 
to a company of one hundred and four 
Philippine Scouts, who, while they will 
follow their officers blindly into anything 
or anywhere, are lost if they are killed 
or badly wounded, as they lack our initi- 
ative. 

All scout companies should be formed 
into battalions under majors of the regu- 
lar service, for purposes of discipline, 
instruction, etc., as it has been found 
that all companies improve greatly when 
in battalions. 

Scouts should be given continuous 
service and re-enlisted pay, like our 
soldiers in the regular army, and they 
should be allowed to retire after thirtv 
vears’ service; this would attract many 
young men to the colors, who would 
make soldiering a ltfe business, as the 
Filipino, being a Malay, comes of a fight- 
ing race and dearly loves to play at the 
war game, and does not complain when 
he loses or is called upon to pay the 
highest forfeit required by the rules of 
the game, but accepts it with a cigarette, 
a smile and an Adios, if he has time. 
Otherwise he goes down fighting. 
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Some provision should also be made 
for the care of the wounded and for the 
families of the scouts killed in battle; at 
present there is nothing. 

Take for example the case of a scout 
sergeant in Samar, who, in saving the 
life of his officer, lost an arm; he was 
discharged ior disability without a pen- 
sion, or. any means of getting one, and 
thrown out on the world crippled, as a 
reward for his valor. Is this the way 
the United States proposes to reward 
loyal Filipinos who serve her faith- 
fully? 

If our native troops are properly 
treated and officered, they will be a 
power in the East, and I know from 
having had the honor of being a major 
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of scouts that their officers would lead 
them against any troups in the world 
with perfect confidence that they would 
do their whole duty and die like men for 
their adopted flag and country. 

No one who has not commanded scouts 
and really lived, hiked and fought with 
them can realize the bond which exists 
between them and their officers. 

I had absolute confidence in my Illo-- 
canos, and they demonstrated to my sat- 
isfaction that they had confidence in me; 
I really loved my little brown devils, and 
I would have risked my life with them 
anywhere. In the Philippines, China, 
or South America, I want no better 
troops. 


ee 


TRANSPORTATION OF RATIONS IN 
THE FIELD IN THE PHILIPPINES 


BY 


CAPT. CROMWELL STACEY 


NE of the most difficult prob- 
lems to solve in campaigning 
in the Philippines in general 

and in the Visayas in particular is the 
transportation of rations in field opera- 
tions. In some portions of Luzon, 
Mindanao and Panay, pack animals 
and wagons may be used. But in Ce- 
bu, Samar, Negros, Bohol, Leyte, 
Maranduque, and others, the only 
means of transportation is the carga- 
dore. For the benefit of those who have 
not had an intimate acquaintance with 
him as we have known him in the 
Philippines, the following general de- 


scription may prove interesting. In 
the first place, he is a native of the 
Islands and is usually a mixture of 
three or more races; Malay, Chino, and 
Spaniard. He varies in color from a 
light cream where the Chinese and 
Spanish strains predominate, to the 
deep chocolate of the almost pure Ma- 
lay. In age, he varies from fifteen to 
fifty years. He is tall, short, fat, thin, 
healthy, sickly, muscular or weak, and 
in cases where towns or districts are 
requisitioned for Cargadores, a hetro- 
geneous mass of humanity is usually 
collected which requires much exam- 
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ination, selection and sorting out be- 
fore you secure a body of natives that 
are approximately near to the Carga- 
dores which you desire to carry your 
rations in the field. \When he _ first 
presents himself, he usually has on a 
pair of trousers and the lightest of light 
shirts, often in rags. If he is fortunate, 
he has a hat, and of course, he is bare- 
footed. In this condition he is expect- 
ed to make long hard marches through 
the mountains, over rocky trails, 
through thorn bushes, wade or swim 
streams, expose himself to the dangers 
of fever and the rifles and knives of the 
enemy, sleep on the wet ground at 
night without any blanket or covering, 
and carry about fifty pounds a day 
with the accompaniment of curses and 
blows from carbine and rifle butts, if he 
happens to lag behind, and all for the 
munificent sum of 25c. gold a day and 
his rice and fish. 

Is it to be wondered at that it is al- 
ways difficult and sometimes almost 
impossible to secure men for this very 
important duty. The Cargadore as I 
have found him after an intimate ac- 
quaintance of about five years, is not 
such a bad fellow after all. He is sel- 
dom understood by the officers, with 
the exception of Philippine Scout Offi- 
cers, and I don’t believe ever by the 
American soldiers. As I have found 
him, he has nearly always been willing 
and anxious to do what was expected 
of him, and when he has failed, it has 
been through weakness, sickness, or 
over-loading, which is the most prev- 
elant abuse that he suffers from. 

He is seldom if ever carefully select- 
ed for the work that he is expected 
to do, and he is usually underfed be- 
fore he engages as a Cargadore, hence 
his frequent breakdown on marches. I 
have found that my Cargadores 
marched better and were in_ better 
physical shape after they had been out 
with me on hikes four or five days than 
they were when I first engaged them. 
In view of this fact, whenever it is pos- 
sible, I collected my Cargadores two or 
three days before a hike, if it was to 
be a severe one, in order to feed them 
up and get them in some kind of shape 
before starting out. I was invariably 
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repaid for my forethought and trouble. 

And now a word in regard to over- 
loading. I have always found that it 
was much better to load your Car- 
gadores light and march fast than to 
load them more heavily and march 
slower. It has been demonstrated re- 
peatedly that a column lightly equip- 
ped can march much faster and in con- 
sequence cover more territory in a giv- 
en time, than a column that is more 
heavily loaded. The advantages of 
light loading are obvious. You can 
march faster; your men are in better 
physical condition, and in consequence 
are in better spirits, which results in 
their fighting better if necessary. 

As you move quickly, the move- 
ments of your column are hard to fol- 
low, and it is more difficult to tell what 
you are likely to do, or in what direc- 
tion you may turn up in next. It is 
difficult to checkmate your move or 
plan an ambush for you. I would not 
dwell on this point so much only the 
over-loading of soldiers and Carga- 
dores when taking the field is a fault 
common to new troops serving in the 
Philippines, and it is a very serious 
fault, too. 

It is better to suffer a little and go 
light; that is, of course, if you wish to 
accomplish anything, than it is to be 
more comfortable and move like a 
camel and accomplish nothing. 

I have often heard of Cargadores 
that carried sixty or seventy pounds 
over mountains, etc., but when I came 
to investigate these extravagant claims 
the load had not been weighed, but was 
merely estimated, or that such loads 
were carried for a short distance only, 
or that the rate of march was ex- 
tremely slow. I have found that you 
cannot safely put more than forty-five 
pounds on a Cargadore for the first 
day’s load unless time is of no conse- 
quence and the performance is not to 
be repeated the following day. If you 
are starting out to do anything and you 
expect to get any place, forty pounds 
is about all your Cargadore should be 
loaded with. If you wish to make a 
rapid or forced march, thirty-five 
pounds is a good load. These loads 
are for the first day, of course, as all 
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loads should get lighter as the march 
continues, the rations being consumed. 

The greatest care should be exer- 
cised in rearranging the loads every 
night after you are in camp and the ra- 
tions have been removed from the 
packs for supper and for breakfast the 
following morning. After this is done, 
the pack should be repacked, slings ad- 
justed, and everything arranged so 
that the march can be resumed the fol- 
lowing morning immediately after 
breakfast without delay. 

Speaking of adjusting slings reminds 
me of a peculiarity of the Cargadore. 
He always insists on ty- 
ing up his bundles and 
making the slings which 
go over his shoulders like 
knapsack straps out of 
vines rarely if ever larger 
than your little finger, and 
which appear to cut into 
the flesh. Several times 
our officers have endeav- 
ored to remedy this, sub- 
stituting cloth or leather 
straps for the vine, but 
with no success. The Car- 
gadore invariably com- 
plaining that the straps 
chafe their shoulders and 
they would always go 
back to the vine. This is 
something to remember, 
so always allow each man 
to make up and adjust 
his own pack. 

One of the great diffi- 
culties in controlling Car- 


They are, as | have al- 

ready shown, collected haphazard, and 
are often strangers to each other. They 
have no idea of organization and system, 
and in consequence are difficult to handle 
unless thoroughly organized. 

I have always used the following 
system with marked success, and any 
one who has not used a system can 
have no idea how much any system 
simplifies control of Cargadores on the 
march or in camp. 

First, the Cargadores would be se- 
cured and assembled, then comes ex- 
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amination to weed out those who are 
not fit. A word in regard to selection. 
Never take along a Cargadore whom 
you believe cannot stand the work, as 
he will delay your march and cause 
you all kinds of embarrassments. If 
you can't get a good carrier, cut down 
your rations if necessary, but. don't 
under any circumstances take a weak- 
ling along. Cut out weaklings with- 
out fear, favor or affection. It will re- 
pay you in the end. 

After the examination and selection 
divide your Cargadores into gangs of 
sixteen or twenty men each. ‘This, of 
course, depends upon the 
number of men you are 
using. For example, if 
you have eighty or one 
hundred, I would advise 
dividing them into gangs 
of twenty. If you have 
forty or fifty, divide them 
into gangs of sixteen. 

Then appoint a fore- 
man for each gang. A so!- 
dier is best, if he can be 
spared, otherwise a native 
whom you know or some 
Cargadore who has been 
out with you or other 
troops before. These 
chiefs or foremen must be 
given a great deal of pow- 
er and they must be sup- 
ported without reserve. 
\ppoint a sergeant or cor- 
poral as chief of all the 
Cargadores like a_ first 
sergeant. Now the differ- 
AND BACON ent gangs must be given 

a distinguishing mark, 
First, to allow each man to remember 
where he belongs and, second, to enable 
you or the chief of Cargadores to see at 
a glance whether each man is in place 
or not. j 

[ often use strips of different colored 
cloth about a foot long and three or 
four inches wide tied around the left 
wrist. Cargadores were forbidden to 
remove this under any circumstance. 
Thus marked, it was not difficult for 
each man to form with his gang and 
each foreman or gang chief could as 
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semble his men in a twinkling. The 
Cargadores soon realized the benefits 
of this system, and they can be taught 
the necessity of remaining with their 
gangs at all times if their rations are 
denied them if they are not in the 
proper gang when food is issued. 

I carried this idea to a logical con- 
clusion while campaigning in Samar 
in 1906. 

At this time I was using about two 
hundred and fifty Cargadores perma- 
nently, supplying a battalion actually 
engaged in field operations and sep- 
arated. The companies at the ex- 
tremity of my line, that is at the base 
of supply on the sea coast, and the one 
farthest in the mountainous interior be- 
ing about thirty miles apart. Everv 
pound of supplies consumed had to be 
carried by men over a mountainous 
trail and carefully guarded. An idea 
of the magnitude of the task can be 
gathered when it is realized that about 
thirty thousand pounds of food had to 
be carried about thirty miles each 
month. This was exclusive of ammu- 
nition, medical supplies and clothing. 

Of course, the Cargadores that I was 
using were engaged and paid by the 
month. Their duties were to keep the 
troops supplied and to accompany 
them on their hikes after the enemy. 

[ organized them as_ follows: 
Twenty-five men were permanently at- 
tached to each of the three companies; 
the fourth company was at the base of 
supply on the sea coast and did not 
need any. These men were directly 
under the company commanders for ra- 
tions and discipline, etc., and they soon 
grew attached to the organization with 
which they were serving, and as the 
soldiers knew them individually. these 
Cargadores received good treatment. 
Seventy-five men were organized into 
a supply company whose duty it was 
to work on the line of supply, forward- 
ing rations, hospital supplies, medi- 
cines, ammunition, clothing, etc. They 
did nothing else and were designated 
as the first company of Cargadores. 

I appointed a first sergeant, three 
sergeants and three corporals from 
among themselves. ‘The first sergeant 
and sergeants received double pay; the 
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corporals did not receive an increase, 
but escaped much disagreeable work 
and were in line of promotion to ser- 
geant. 

This company was under the orders 
of the district quartermaster. 

The second company of Cargadores 
was organized like the first, only it 
was not as strong in numbers, consist- 
ing of about sixty men. 

This was the emergency company 
and filled all details that came in from 
whatever source. If it was necessary 
to rush rations to a certain point, this 
company did it or aided the supply 
(first) company. 

[If an expedition was going into the 
field for a longer time than usual, they 
reinforced the detachments assigned to 
the companies. 

If the quartermaster wanted assist- 
ance in unloading supplies at the depot 
of supplies on the coast they did it. 

The regular unloading was done by 
natives engaged haphazard, and I may 
add that they gave us more trouble 
than all of the others put together. 

They were never around when 
wanted, were always loafing when not 
watched, and were in general unsatis- 
factory. They had no organization 
and were emploved by the job. It 
was impossible to get them into any 
kind of shape, as vou never had them 
together long enough to do so. 

These men were engaged by the 
quartermaster usually through the 
presidente of the town. Our other Car- 
gadores were brought from other isl- 
ands, mostly from Cebu and Panay. 

The detachments assigned to com- 
panies were with their respective com- 
panies at all times. The first company 
of Cargadores was divided into three 
detachments, which were stationed at 
the base of supply and two intermedi- 
ate stations. 

This gave them a section of road to 
work over, and as some parts of the 
road were better than others, I ex- 
changed each detachment every ten 
days. They would move up one sta- 
tron each time, the detachment farthest 
in the interior would come to the coast, 
and the one at the coast would move up 
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one station, etc. This kept them con- 
tented. 

The headquarters of the second 
(emergency) company were at the base 
of supplies; they were directly under 
the quartermaster, as was the first 
(supply) company. They were all uni- 
formed. When they first reported 
they were mostly in rags and had noth- 
ing but the few clcthes that were on 
their backs, often not even a hat. 

It was manifest that they would 
never be able to do their work in this 
condition, and if something was not 
done they would soon be ill from cold 
at night (having no bedding or 
blankets) and exposure from lack of 
clothes. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that 
the native can stand anything simply 
because he has not the articles of 
clothing and bedding that are indis- 
pensable, and while he may sleep under 
a straw mat along the sea coast in a 
house where he is sheltered and warm, 
it is quite another thing to sleep out 
in the open in the mountains in the 
rain. It is a mistake to suppose that 
one never gets cold in the Philippines. 
I have been numb from cold while in 
the mountains, but, to resume, these 
men had to be furnished with a hat, 
shirt, trousers and a blanket. How 
was it to be done? Without them 
they could not go on hikes into the 
mountains for two or three weeks at a 
time, nor could they work hard day 
after day unless they had a good 
night’s sleep, and this would be impos- 
sible unless they were warm. 

The Government had made no pro- 
vision for supplying them with clothes, 
so I adopted the following scheme: I 
made arrangements with a local store- 
keeper to supply them with the neces- 
sary articles, which were issued in my 
presence or in the presence of the quar- 
termaster, and were inspected by us at 
the time of issue. They were sold at 
wholesale prices, and I personally as- 
sumed all responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the debt, which was collected 
from the men by the quartermaster and 
turned over by him to the merchant. 

Of course, if a Cargadore died or de- 
serted, | was out just that much, but 
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I was willing to take the risk in order 
to make my operations successful. 
This scheme worked like a charm, and 
was Satisfactory to all concerned, the 
Cargadores appreciating it especially. 

It gave them the articles in question 
at a much cheaper rate than they could 
have secured them individually, as they 
got wholesale prices. 

Cargadores serving with the com- 
panies had blue cotton trousers, white 
cotton undershirt and straw hat. The 
shirt was marked across the breast 
with cross rifles, the company number 
to which the Cargadore was assigned, 
and his individual number, all in black 
paint which was indelible. 

The first company had red trousers 
instead of blue, and their shirts were 
marked across the breast with the de- 
vice of the Quartermaster Department, 
with No. 1 above and the man’s indi- 
vidual number below the device in 
black. 

The second company was similarly 
marked, only they had drab trousers 
and their shirts had 2 in place of I on 
them. 

You could tell to what party a Car- 
gadore belonged as far as you could 
see him, and thus confusion was im- 
possible. 

This brought order out of chaos and 
the system worked beautifully. 

Before this system went into effect 
it frequently took two or three days to 
place supplies from the depot to the 
extremity of the line. Afterwards, by 
my system of relays, I covered the 
same distance in twelve hours. It only 
took two minutes for the incoming 
Cargadores to place their pack in line 
on the ground, step clear, and for the 
relay to step in, take up pack and re- 
sume the march. This kind of work, 
of course, takes discipline and some 
drill, but it always pays in the end. 

And now a word in regard to the 
selection and treatment of Cargadores. 

Reject all very tall, thin men, as they 
are not good weight carriers, there be- 
ing too much strain on the spine and 
muscles of the back. 

Reject fat men, as they have not 
staying qualities, being short-winded 
usually and poor climbers. 
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TRANSPORTATION OF RATIONS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


Avoid men deficient in leg muscles. 

Avoid all narrow-chested or anzmic- 
looking men. 

Don’t reject a small man simply on 
account of his size; he may be an ex- 
cellent weight carrier. 

Select medium sized men with good 
leg and chest development, with a well 
developed abdomen and back, as this 
supports the spine by holding up the 
ribs. 

Examine their feet and legs care- 
fully for sores, as a trifling sore will 
surely get infected from wading 
streams and tramping through the 
mud, and soon develop into an ulcer 
that will incapacitate your man. 

Reject any man suffering from a se- 
vere cough, as a few cold nights or 
marches in the rain will put him out of 
business. 

Endeavor to ascertain if any man is 
suffering from bowel disorders. 

Frequently natives have emebic dys- 
entery that does not bother them much 
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while in town, but lays them out in 
short order after much cold or exer- 
tion. Of course, if you are impress- 
ing Cargadores, it is better to say noth- 
ing about this point, and it is not of so 
much importance in that case, as you 
can abandon your Cargadores any 
place if they are hostile to you, as they 
will in that case be perfectly safe 
among the people, but, on the other 
hand, if they are loyal to you and work 
for you of their own free will, you can- 
not abandon them, for they will likely 
be killed if you do. 

Always treat your Cargadores with 
kindness and consideration, but be as 
firm as steel. Don’t abuse them, but 
don’t pamper them, either. See that 
they get their rations, and that they are 
well cooked. Provide them with can- 
teens of bamboo, holding about two 
quarts, for they get thirsty just as well 
as you do, and if you handle them in- 
telligently they will do their work and 
do it well. 
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WHERE WHITE MAN NEVER TROD 


The Story of the First Ascent of Mount Pinatuba, Philippine Islands 


BY 


LT. CHARLES J. E. GUGGENHEIM, U. S. M. C. and 
N. WILLIAMS HAYNES 
Authors of “The Huntables of the Philippines” 


HOUGH the Philippine Islands 
| are the largest and politically 
the most important of our 
colonial possessions, and give promise 
of, in time, developing into the 
richest, still the average American 
knows practically nothing historically 
or geographically of the Islands, or of 
the conditions which exist there today. 
Few appreciate the great undeveloped 
wealth of the islands. How many in 
the States know that the half dozen 
different native races, which inhabit 
the archipelago, differ as radically in 
customs, language, and history as do 
the English and the French? Not a 
handful in the United States have even 
heard of the great Mount Pinatuba, 
higher by a full thousand feet than any 
mountain east of the Mississippi. 
During the Spanish possession but 
little exploring was done, for the very 
nature of their rule was such as to 
make it very undesirable for a Castil- 
ian to venture far from the larger 
cities and the bulk of the interiors of 
the larger islands were left pretty much 
to the natives. None of the Spanish 
historians or geographers of the Phil- 
ippines have left any record of a scal- 
ing of the crest of Mount Pinatuba and 
till January, 1906, no known white foot 
ever trod the cliffs at the summit of 
this giant. It is also far from improba- 
ble that the superstitions of the natives 
have for centuries kept them from 
ascending the now extinct volcano, 
and the little party of Uncle Sam’s 
marines, who climbed the mountain 
last year, may with feasibility claim to 
be the very first who ever enjoyed the 


view from the summit of Mount 
Pinatuba. 

At Olongapo, in the Province of 
Zambales, Luzon, there are stationed 
a considerable force of marines, the 
soldier-sailors of the Service, who are 
always the first to reach and the last 
to leave the scene of any trouble. Each 
of the companies stationed at Olongapo 
is required to make periodical “hikes” 
or practice marches to different points. 
These marches, which generally last 
from two to four days, are made for 
the purpose of familiarizing the offi- 
cers and men with the country and the 
local conditions and of impressing the 
natives by an exhibition of armed and 
disciplined troops. The hikes certainly 
accomplish their double object, for the 
marines are kept fit and the Filipinos, 
seeing the soldiery, believe in the pow- 
er of “los Americanos.” 

In January, 1906, Captain Arthur J 
Matthews, commanding Company A, 
First Provisional Regiment, United 
States Marine Corps, asked and ob- 
tained permission to take his company 
on a hike up Mount Pinatuba, one of 
the highest peaks of the range of vol- 
canic mountains which runs down the 
west coast of the Island of Luzon. The 
Company, a hundred men strong, with 
three officers, Captain Matthews, Cap- 
tain Henry C. Davis, who accompanied 
the party for observation purposes, and 
Lieutenant Charles J. E. Guggenheim, 
left Olongapo in the launch Petreleta 
early one fair Saturtay morning, towards 
the end of the month, bound for 
Subig, which lies across the bay. 
Clad in khaki, carrying all the accou- 
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trements of heavy marching order, and 
with twelve days’ rations in their hav- 
ersacks they set out determined to 
make “Pike’s Peak or bust.” Arriving 
at Subig arrangements were made for 
carabao carts to take the baggage to 
San Marcelino, a town some ten miles 
inland. The carabao carts, clumber- 
some, wooden affairs, with solid wood- 
en wheels, which revolve most shakily 
round wooden axles to which they are 
fastened with wooden pins, are drawn 
by carabaos, the big, long horned, do- 
mesticated water buffalo who make a 
practice of going stark mad if they do 
not get into the water for a wallow at 
least once a day. They are a slow, but 
sure method of transportation and so 
universally used that the soldiers have 
nicknamed them “the mule of the Phil- 
ippines.” 

The march to San Marcelino was an 
easy one, there being a very fair road, 
which was as level as it was uninter- 
esting, and the town was reached be- 
fore nightfall. The night was spent in 
camp, on the banks of a little stream, 
near the outskirts of the village. Next 


day the march led across a desert of 
sand and poor, starved looking scrub 
bushes and the heat was something 
long to be remembered. The tiresome 
monotony of dust, thirst and heat was 
occasionally broken, however, by the 
starting of a deer, but the character of 
the country and the wisdom of the 
hunted made attempts to replenish the 
larder with fresh venison fruitless. 
Eight miles from San Marcelino is 
Castellejos, where “chow,” a general 
term of the Philippines that is syn- 
onymous with the “grub” of America, 
was taken and well earned rest en- 
joyed. In the afternoon, the almost 
dry bed of the Santa Fé river was 
crossed and the canteens filled from 
the tiny stream that in the rainy sea- 
son is a roaring, muddy torrent. 
Towards evening, Santa Fé, which lies 
on the border of the desert and the 
foothills, was reached, and it was de- 
cided to spend the night there. This 
village is inhabited by Illacanos, a 
farming people, who, at this time, were 
engaged in harvesting the crop of their 
extensive rice paddies. The streets, an 





NEGRITOS FROM PAMPANGA PROVINCE, LUZON. 
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absurd dignification of the alleys of 
Santa Fé, literally swarmed with 
chickens, pigs, and dogs which afford- 
ed the men many an exciting and 
laughable chase. That evening, after 
a ceremonial conference, long protract- 
ed with compliments and “habling” as 
to price, the Presidente, or native may- 
or, agreed to send out to the hills for 
cargadores, the native carriers, as the 
country ahead was impassable for the 
heavy, but wabbly carabao carts. 
Strong as young bullocks, these na- 
tives will tie fifty pounds into a bun- 
dle, sling it up on their broad shoulders 
and set off at a pace that will have an 
unburdened white man blowing before 
a half mile is covered. At Santa Fé, an 
interpreter, Juan, who later proved a 
very valuable asset, was alsg annexed. 
He was a Portugese mestiza, as the 
children of foreigners and native wom- 
en are called, and had been educated in 
Spain. He was well known to the 
Negritos, the wild natives of the moun- 
tains, who paid him the savage’s usual 
homage to superior wisdom. 

From Santa Fé the party marched 
through the forests of the foot-hills to 
Punkabian, twelve miles away. This 
day’s march was the most pleasant of 
the whole hike, for the jungle was de- 
lightfully cool after the heat and dust 
of the desert, and the trail, though nar- 
row enough to force an Indian trail 
line of march, was fairly clear and not 
steep enough to make the ascent la- 
borious. Above, the foliage was so 
thick that the sun, save for an occa- 
sional thread-like shaft, could not pen- 
etrate and the forest was a place of 
practically eternal shade. On all sides 
were strange, giant-ferns, nameless to 
all but a botanical expert, and over- 
head and underfoat creepers, as strong 
as steel wire, twined and twisted in 
fantastical tangles. Orchids and other 
strange and beautiful flowers, worth 
vast sums could they be transplanted 
to American cities, added a touch of 
color to the somberness of the shadow. 
Through the glades, beautifully plum- 
aged birds, feathered like living rain- 
bows, flitted, and high in the trees 
could be heard the chatterings and 
scoldings of countless monkeys. From 
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Punkabian, which was reached in the 
afternoon, a grand view of the moun- 
tains could be obtained. They towered 
above in awesome dignity and above 
all the cloud crowned Pinatuba proud- 
ly raised its mighty crest, as if chal- 
lenging the party to conquer its height. 

At Punkabian the party met their 
first Negritos, some twenty of them, 
headed by their King Laos, being in 
the village. The Negrito dwarfs (their 
average height is about four feet six 
inches) though they originally came 
from far distant Africa, no man knows 
when or how, are the aboriginal people 
of the Philippines. In looks, language, 
and customs they are very evidently 
Africans and their name is derived 
from this fact. They are a simple mind- 
ed, friendly inclined race, for which we 
should be truly thankful, for they 
would make terrible enemies. Their 
arms consist of bows and _ arrows, 
blow-guns and darts, and long knives. 
The bows are made of tough iron 
wood, about seven feet in length, and 
they are so skillful in handling them 
that at a hundred feet anything from a 
chicken up is as good as dead if they 
aim at it. The strongest man in all 
the company of marines could not 
draw one of these little dwarf’s bows 
more than half way, though the na- 
tives pull them to the ear with ease. 
The arrows are fitted with flat, metal 
heads, which are barbed in a way that 
makes it almost impossible to take one 
out. The shafts of the arrows are made 
of hard, straight grained wood, often 
fantastically carved. The bow-strings 
are made of the twisted intestines of 
wild hogs, dried in the sun till they are 
strong as steel. The blow-guns are 
about five feet in length and are made 
ot bamboo. They shoot a dart, which 
1s often made deadly poison by dip- 
ping it in the putrified entrails of the 
wild boar. The Negrito’s knives are 
about two feet long, with a heavy, 
straight blade, which is kept as sharp 
as a barber’s pet razor. Their method 
of war waging is to hide in a tree and 
unseen to shoot poisoned destruction, 
in the form of darts and arrows, at 
their enemies. 

The wardrobe of a Negrito Beau 
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NEGRITOS FROM ZAMBALES PROVINCE, LUZON. 


Brummel is not elaborate, consisting 
entirely of a loin cloth, while his sis- 
ters, sweethearts or wives, as the case 
may be, wear nought but a very ab- 
breviated skirt. Both men and women 
often wear anklets of skillfully woven 
boar bristles, and their hair, which is 
left to nature’s care, is sometimes or- 
namented in front with a sort of pom- 
pon made of split bamboo, in which a 
wild chicken feather is stuck. They 
all chew betel nut which stains their 
lips and gums a bright carmine. <An- 
other distinguishing mark of beauty 
among these children-savages is to file 
a deep groove across the tops of their 
teeth, just under the gums, and to 
stain the lower parts black, leaving the 
notches white. Their marriages are all 
on the “trial” system and a divorce 
lawyer would find but a poor picking 
among them. They have the usual 
savage religion with hosts of good and 
evil spirits, who are responsible for 
practically everything from the erup- 
tions of the volcanoes to the luck one 
has hunting. 

The coming of the company of ma- 
rines to Punkabian was _ heralded 
through.the woods by the mysterious 
wireless telegraphy by which the jun- 
gle people spread their news and all 
evening Negritos came in in twos and 
threes. They could be heard for an 
hour before they arrived, calling to 
each other and announcing to the 
white men that they came on a friendly 
mission. They brought with them gifts 
of half hatched bird’s eggs, which they 
consider a luxury; carmotes, a kind of 


sweet potato, and lima beans. After 
dinner, Lieut. Guggenheim, thinking to 
win the smiles and good favor of King 
Laos’ queen, offered her majesty a 
pickle. She took it with elaborate 
thanks, but had no sooner tasted it 
than she screamed that she had been 
poisoned and drew her two-foot knife. 
The Lieutenant hastily got out of 
range and then ceremoniously presented 
her with a ball of red worsted, which 
acted as an admirable antidote. The 
rapidly increasing numbers of the Ne- 
gritos had the officers’ muchacho boys, 
as their Filipino servants are called, in 
a frenzy of fear. Their masters, who 
hire them to steal, lie, and never do 
anything as told, had with long and 
serious faces told them thut the Negri- 
tos had evil designs on all Tagals that 
they found and the poor youngsters 
were nearly paralyzed in dread that 
race prejudice would cause the dwarfs 
to murder them. One of them went so 
far as to give one of the marines all of 
his worldly wealth for a tiny .22 revol- 
ver and even thus heavily armed he 
slept at his master’s feet, starting up at 
every sound, firmly believing that the 
Negritos were on him. 

In the morning it was decided to 
leave sixty of the men and all superflu- 
ous baggage at Punkabian and for the 
others to push on up the mountain, 
with Negrito guides. The forty select- 
ed to go up the mountain doubled up 
on canteens, for water was scarce in 
the country ahead, stowed five days’ 
rations in their haversacks and set out. 
The trail was now not nearly so good 
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as below Punkabian and trips and falls 
over creepers were common occurren- 
ces. The road was very steep and nar- 
row and obstructed with underbrush 
and vines. All along the trail new 
parties of Negritos, bearing the usual 
gifts, joined the detachment and the 
woods re-echoed with their weird calls. 
So hard was the marching that every 
hour the party was forced to rest. On 
the left of the trail was a sharp cliff 
down which a rock set rolling would 
thunder and crash till it struck the 
trees hundreds of feet below. Every 
now and then a break in the foliage 
would reveal a beautiful view of the 
valley or an occasional glimpse of the 
blue sea beyond. That night the little 
party camped way up on the side of 
Pinatuba, miles from civilization. The 
Negritos, who had been hunting, after 
the manner of dogs, along the sides of 
the trail, gave an exhibition of their 
culinary arts. To prepare a fowl for 
the table of King Laos is not an elabo- 
rate operation, for the dressing con- 
sists of pulling off the worst of the 
feathers, then sticking it on a long 
stick and holding it over a blazing 
open fire till it is nearly half cooked. 
An old Negrito, who acted as a sort of 
major-domo to the King, found a bees’ 
nest near the camp, “high up in a co- 
coanut tree.” He climbed the tree and 
apparently regardless of the angry 
hosts that swarmed about his ears, 
drew out great handfuls of honey, 
which he tossed down to his com- 
panions. He indeed presented a laugh- 
able appearance, clinging to the tree 
for all the world like a big, black 
monkey; the bees buzzing excitedly 
about him, and an old marine helmet, 
begged, borrowed or stolen from some 
soldier clapped down over his ears. 
During the day, the guides pointed out 
several old trails which they explained 
they “had used in times past” when re- 
turning from a successful raid on some 
of the valley villages. 

In the morning the Negritos refused 
to advance farther, saying that the “in- 
visible devils” who lived on the top of 
the mountain would hurl them off the 
cliffs. Trinkets, money, food, clothes, 
everything in the party, except the 
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rifles and ammunition were offered, 
but in vain—nothing would tempt 
them. Even the assurance that the 
marines were going up the mountain 
for the express purpose of fighting and 
exterminating the evil spirits was use- 
less, for anyone could easily under- 
stand that even “thunder sticks’”” would 
not harm “invisible devils.” At last, 
Juan, the interpreter, suggested that 
the guides might be bribed with salt, 
for they are passionately fond of it and 
cannot get it up in the mountains. The 
scheme worked like a charm and salt— 
plain, common salt, none too clean at 
that—saved the day. The marines 
were again divided and aiter filling 
canteens at the little stream beside the 
camp the three officers, twenty marines 
and an equal number of Negritos 
(among whom were the King and 
Queen) set off to scale the cliffs that 
lay between them and the crest of 
Pinatuba. The ascent from this point 
was very laborious and attended with 
great danger. The party had to scram- 
ble up a narrow ledge or ridge on one 
side of which was a sheer cliff of two 
thousand feet and the other a sharp 
slope of about thirty degrees. In 
places the ground trembled and shook 
at each step and several crevices that 
apparently had no _ bottom’ were 
jumped. So rocky and steep was the 
path and so hard the climbing that 
rests had to be taken every few mo- 
ments. Except for a weakly bush now 
and then there was nothing but lava 
rocks and boulders and hundreds of 
dried snake skins were the only signs 
of animal life, save a big, lone vulture 
which soared overhead as if expecting 
that at least one of that little party 
were to furnish him with his next meal. 
At last a point a hundred feet below 
the extreme summit was reached, and 
it was found that it was impossible to 
get higher, a sharp cliff with a smooth 
face barring the way. Three of the 
men, Privates Burnett, Hartline and 
Straw volunteered to attempt to scale 
the barrier, but as a misstep would 
have meant certain death the Captain 
would not listen to it, so the party 
contented itself with firing ten volleys 
at the cliff, so that future visitors 
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might know they had called and then 
they sat down to enjoy the view. 

And what a view it was! The west 
coast of Luzon lay seven thousand feet 
below them. To the south, some sixty 
miles, Mount Arrayt, where the now 
famous “Battle of the Crater” was 
fought, raised its sister head. North of 
them was the chain of volcanic moun- 
tains, which has been aptly termed 
“the backbone of Luzon.” No human 
pen could describe the beautiful green 
hues of lowlands, valley and _ plains. 
brilliant with that wonderful coloring 
of all things tropical, and cut here and 
there with silver threads which the dis- 
coverers knew to be mighty rivers, and 
out beyond all the sapphire China Sea. 
It was indeed with dragging feet and 
many a longing glance that the little 
band turned its faces towards its last 
camp, which could just be made out 
with powerful glasses. It must in jus- 
tice be said, however, that the Negrito 
guides were only too happy to escape 
the jurisdiction of the evil spirits of 
the mountain, whom they expected 
momentarily to attack them. 

To tell in detail of the descent 
would be to run a moving machine 
backwards, but one or two incidents of 
the return are worthy of record. At 
Punkabian the Negritos gave a grand 
dance in honor of the occasion, and 
very probably to congratulate them- 
selves upon their bravery in venturing 


up the mountain and to celebrate their 
safe return from the home of their evil 
spirit-gods. The men danced round a 
blazing fire, in a sort of circle, swaying 
their bodies back and forth and swing- 
ing their arms in time to the music 
in graceful, rhythmical movements. 
The music, if such it can be called, con- 
sisted of scratching gut strings, drawn 
tightly over a hollow board, with lit- 
tle bamboo picks. The sound produced 
can best be described by sip, sip a sip, 
sip a sip. 

On the way across the desert, below 
Santa Fé, one of the carabaos went mad 
and nearly gored Private Manning to 


death. The crazed beast was shot at by 
two of the men and ran off in the brush 
never to be seen again. Manning's 


arm was horribly lacerated and he was 
badly crushed and bruised. The First 
Aid Kit was called into action and the 
wounded man sent on ahead to Subig 
with all possible speed. 

The company reached the Marine 
Barracks, Olongapo, on a_ Tuesday; 
after an absence of twelve days. The 
whole outfit were dusty, tired, and 
strictly unshaved, but all were well and 
happy and most of them had gained 
weight on the hike. The march had 
covered some hundred and fifty miles, 
through a country so new and strange 
that the maps drawn by Captain Davis 
from notes made during the trip are 
the only ones ever made of the region. 
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THE ISLAND OF PANAY 


That little spot “in the glorious East, ages away from civilization,” as viewed by 


an American ofhicer before the recent earthquake, after a long term 
as Chief Signal officer of the department of the Visayas 


BY 


CAPTAIN LEONARD D. WILDMAN 
Signal Corps, U.S. A. 


N a map of the world the Island of 
() Panay is a very, very small spot, 
separating the Sulu Sea from the 
Pacific Ocean. It is painted a vivid red, 
and upon it neither mountain or valley, 
jungle or river can be detected, no matter 
how carefully one rubs his fingers over 
the surface. 

This counterfeit is not as it should be, 
and the man who made and painted it 
gives an entirely erroneous impression 
of the place, for it is neither red nor 
smooth, nor the size of a pin head. Its 
actual area is the area of Connecticut, 
and, viewed from a distance, instead of 
being red, it is a moist, vivid green—the 
green of newly painted park benches in 
the springtime, of fresh green blinds, or 
of “Creme de Menthe’’—while its entire 
surface is as full of saw tooth ridges as 
a curry comb, with the space between 
filled in by swamps and rivers and inhab- 
itants. If all the wrinkles were ham- 
mered out and its borders allowed to ex- 
pand at will, the island would crowd 
Luzon (its next door neighbor on the 
north) into the interior of China, and 
in the other direction would hit the equa- 
tor with a bang. 

From the eastern coast, stretching 
back for miles and miles, is a slope of 
swampy jungle land, filled with drip- 
ping, slimy trees and creeping, crawling, 
squirming things, both animal and vege- 
table; every species with its own par- 
ticular and peculiar device for scratch- 
ing, stinging or biting. The western 
coast is a beautiful example of what na- 


ture can do with a few million tons of 
10cks and a little subterranean fire. In 
the interior one finds a_ geographical 
hash of everything found on the edges, 
with the bad lands of Arizona, and the 
Garden of Eden thrown in by way of 
variety. For golf links or a brick yard 
it is ideal, but for the ordinary purposes 
of life a man would need webbed feet 
or wings to be perfectly happy. Through 
the uplands and the lowlands of the 
island a few roads wander aimlessly, like 
the trails of huge serpents, proving the 
rule that “All roads lead to Rome”’ by 
being exceptions to it. They lead no- 
where in particular, and are almost im- 
passable in the dry season, but can be 
navigated with care and a row boat dur- 
ing the rains. Along them like beads on 
a string are towns whose bamboo huts 
built in rows straggle from dirty, grass- 
less plazas, like the arms of an octopus. 
The maw of the octopus is always 
marked by a large stone church, with a 
cracked and tuneless set of bells, flanked 
by. the house of the priests on one side 
and the ever present convent on the 
other. 

Clothe this skeleton of a description 
with palms, mangoes and clumps of bam- 
boo; checker it with waving rice fields, 
patches of hemp, cane brakes and buf- 
falo wallows; spatter it with flowers; 
make the pitiless glare of mid-day alter- 
nate with tawny yellow dawns and pur- 
ple after-lights; fill the soft warm 
breezes of the night with the odor of a 
thousand orchids and the murmur of a 
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million insects; swing the Southern 
Cross low in the horizon, and you will 
have a better idea of Panay than the 
Geographer gave. 

In the days of the Spanish regime a 
telegraph line ran, or better, limped, 
from the cable landing at Capiz (on the 
north coast) to Iloilo (on the south) 
through jungle, over mountains, across 
rivers, skirting sunken rice fields, and 
avoiding bamboo thickets, for the dis- 
tance of a hundred miles. It was built 
with “Chinese cheap labor” and was nev- 
er in working order long enough to 
clothe it with the dignity of an old in- 
habitant, for the vines loved it; and love- 
of-the-vine has ruined many a better 
thing than a telegraph pole. 

When the United States took the Is- 
land only a vestige of this line remained 
—a few bleached, ant-eaten poles, and 
an insulator here and there in a dead 
tree marked the route over which civil- 
ization had once advanced and retreated ; 
for civilization and telegraph lines go 
hand in hand. 

After the General, like the famous 
King of France, had marched his troops 
to Capiz and marched them back again, 
leaving garrisons by the way, it became 
necessary to connect these little new 
oases of civilization with each other and 
with their base of supplies. 

Connecting oases is a part of the du- 
ties of the Signal Corps of the Army, 
and the officer responsible for the erec- 
tion of the military telegraph lines in 
time of war sleeps on no scented bed of 
rose leaves. Rapid work that will last 
until the crack of doom is the main con- 
sideration, and mistakes of route or me- 
thod must not be made. The fact that 
the country is unknown and that no cor- 
rect maps exist makes no difference; it 
matters not if the postholes have to be 
blasted from granite or dug in quick- 
sand, they must go down; there may 
be materials for posts along the route, 
or there may be none—it’s all one to the 
men in the oases; the armed men must 
be well separated to guard the work of 
the different squads, but must be near 
enough to each other to resist an attack 
in force; the native laborer must be 
broken of his nasty habit of distributing 
himself where he is not wanted, and 


never being where he is needed, and sup- 
plies must be kept up and forwarded 
through trackless jungle and bottomless 
swamp. Filth and contagion are every- 
where ; the men are treacherous and sul- 
len, the women ugly, and every other 
child has small-pox which he insists on 
trying to distribute. The water is unfit 
to drink, for wells are used as bathtubs; 
the roads are cow-paths filled with 
boulders; the river crossings are buffalo 
wallows; the transportation is by cara- 
bao. 

This may sound like an anti-climax, 
but in reality the carabao is “the crown- 
ing misery” of the man who is trying to 
hurry. The army mule so celebrated for 
his obstinacy; for the malicious ingenu- 
ity with which he invariably brings chaos 
out of order; for his calm deliberation 
and general cussedness, is an angel of 
light and a paragon of intelligence when 
compared with the carabao. 

One of my first compositions, when I 
was a youngster commenced: “A horse 
is a animal with four legs.” I think I 
cribbed it from the encyclopedia, but the 
same statement answers now for the be- 
ginning of a paragraph on the carabao, 
for his legs like those of the horse are 
his most striking characteristic, and are 
totally unlike any other legs in nature. 
All four of them have a lateral swing 
parallel to the body, which unlike the 
swing of a well-regulated leg, can be 
continued in the circle which has for its 
centre the joint. Each leg has in addi- 
tion a motion through an arc of one hun- 
dred and eighty degress at right angles 
to the spine of the beast, and at its end 
is a. hoof shaped like two flat-irons and 
twice as heavy. I know by an experi- 
ence due to the lack of preliminary ob- 
servation that there is no safe place with- 
in a radius of a hundred yards of a cara- 
bao where it is safe to stoop to tie a shoe 
lace. In point of size a carabao is be- 
tween an elephant and a cow, and his 
ordinary gait is a cross between that of 
a funeral procession and a crab. When 
vigorously prodded with a sharp stick 
and sworn at in Spanish, Chinese and 
Visayan, he may make a mile an hour; 
aroused, however, one would much rath- 
er stop a run-away road roller, for when 
excited he can give cards and spades to 
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wild fire-engines or crazy locomotives 
and win—hands down. Every two hours 
he needs his mud bath and goes to look 
for it regardless of his load or driver. 
This mud keeps his true color so much 
a mystery that | never had the courage, 
the patience or the desire to scrape down 
to the hide to discover it. If his disposi- 
tion is any indication, it should be as red 
as the little devils on a ham tin. Taken 
as a whole, to paraphrase Nipling: 
“He's a mud bank with the motions of 
a clam, 
He's a Philadelphia ice-cart on a spree; 
But his learnin’s been neglected an’ he 
doesn’t care a damn 
For the good old Anglo-Saxon “haw” 


or " gee. 


I taught all mine to drive to the Signal 
Code—two jerks of the nose line—‘to 
the left,” one jerk “to the right”—but I 
never found the combination that would 
stop him if he cared to go ahead or the 
one that would start him if he wanted to 
take root. 

Next to the carabao in slowness comes 
the native laborer, but considering the 
fact that he demands but five cents a day 
for digging post holes from five o’clock 
in the morning until six o’clock at night, 
and eats but four cents worth of rice and 
fish, one can hardly expect the labors of 
Hercules. His greatest disadvantage, 
however, lies in the fact that no two of 
him speaks the same language. In one 
squad I had full, quarter and eighth 
breeds of every nation in the East, and 
I think I fully appreciate why the tower 
of Babel was never finished—the Lord 
himself confounded their language at 
that time. What I have said remains 
unwritten, but one might be pardoned 
for saying anything when, after explain- 
ing that fifty telegraph poles were to be 
cut to the length of the shortest, he finds 
them cut into stove lengths because there 
was a wagon spoke of that size in the 
pile. 

The customs of the native Visayan are 
like Bill Nye’s skunk, “phew but 
unique,” and he leaves behind him a trail 
of rancid cocoanut oil, garlic and perspi- 
ration that permeates the entire island. 

The nose of a steel jacketed bullet is 
the only one that turns neither up nor 


NAVY LIFE. 


sideways in his vicinity, and he eats his 
meals with a dirty fist from the inside 
of a much dirtier hat. The ultimate 
condition of the hat which has been used 
to hold innumerable meals of canned 
salmon and boiled rice can be imagined 
but cannot be described. 


Kipling said of “Gunga Din” that: 


“All the clothing that he wore was a 
tuisty rag before, 

And rather less than ‘arf of that be- 
hind,” 


which applies quite generally to the men 
of these Islands, although on fete days 
they are quite gorgeous in crimson or 
blue trousers and bright colored shirts— 
with the tails outside. Physically they 
are quite justified in exhibiting their fig- 
ures, for never were bronzes more beau- 
tiful than some of these with the sun- 
light shining on their broad wet should- 
ers, and the full lines of their backs and 
legs, but their beauty is only skin deep. 
Inside they are treacherous, murderous, 
vindictive, revengeful and all the oppro- 
brious adjectives in the dictionary. The 
individual may be friendly for hours, 
days, months or years, and then without 
warning and with an immovable face, 
put a knife under your fifth rib and 
twist it around. I have had men in my 
squads, who worked all day and then 
stole out of camp at night to shoot into 
it with a borrowed gun. They are invet- 
erate gamblers, and very religious with- 
out the faintest conception of morality. 
They lie, steal and kill with the greatest 
sangfroid, and carry all their sins to the 
Padre who charges them various 
amounts per wash for their souls. 

So far I have put in more side re- 
marks than history, but here I reform 
and go back to the 5th of January, where 
I find the following entry in my line 
book: Jan. 5th. It rains and there is 
bilious looking water knee deep on every 
side. Four soldiers are sick, one native 
has beri-beri_ and another has chopped 
his toe off. Four carabaos are missing, 
five wagon wheels smashed and one axle 
broken. The natives are afraid to go 
ahead; there is a band of insurrectoes 
some where behind us; the bridge is 
down in front, we are short of rations, 
short of material and shorter still of 
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temper. I'm tired, wet, hungry, cross, 

dirty, hot and prickly ! 

It sounds like the book of “Job”— 
without Job. At that time we had been 
on the trail eleven days, and what had 
been a disorganized mob at the start had 
been licked into shape by the dint of 
much muscle and grey matter, so that 
every man knew his place and sometimes 
found it. Only once had we been twice 
in the same camp and we had fought all 
the evils (imaginary and real) that fate, 
Allah, Kismet, Aguinaldo (or whoever 
runs things here in the East) could in- 
vent. 

For the first three nights I think my 
maximum of sleep was about twenty 
minutes. We had no tentage, but we 
couldn’t get wet for we never were dry; 
our cooks had not discovered how to 
cook three meals for eighty men; deliver 
the middle one over two miles of coun- 
try, and break camp with a red hot oven 
in the same day; I myself hadn’t found 
out how to put a bamboo runner in place 
of a broken cart-wheel, nor how to make 
swinging trolleys with river cable and 
tree trunks, to keep heavily loaded carts 
from going out of sight in muddy 
streams nor how to do lots of things 
that I know how to do now—but it was 
the dark hour before the dawn, for the 
next day we reached open country and 
an apology for a wagon road. 

You probably never saw a field bi- 
vouac in full blast, nor do you know the 
troubles of a construction party in the 
enemy's country when it is putting up 
five or six miles of telegraph line a day, 
carrying supplies for two months, and as 
thoroughly out of the world as though 
in the middle of the Sahara, so if you 
are not tired of so many words, I will 
stage one day and let you look at it 
through your own eyes. 

It never seems real even to me as I 
look back. 

On these’ boards the Dramatis Per- 
sone are: 

Tue First SERGEANT (who has charge 
of everything). 

Tue Coox (who has charge of every- 
body's digestion—and is really the 
most important man in the bunch). 

THe TRAIN-MAstER SERGEANT (who 

has charge of the route and poles). 
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THE QUARTER-MASTER SERGEANT (who 
has charge of the supplies, rations and 
toc i]s as 

THe Line SERGEANT (who has charge 
of the construction ). 

THE SERGEANT OF THE GUARD (who has 
charge of the “Allied Forces” and the 
camp at night). 

and the 

COMMANDING OFFICER (who is a little 

of everything). 


Also, Guards armed with rifles, Sig- 
nal men armed with revolvers and car- 
bines, and Visayans, Tagalos, Malays, 
Negritos, Spaniards, Chinos, Mestizos, 
with and without clothes; monkeys, 
dogs, lizards, snakes, ants and carabaos 
in appropriate and inappropriate places. 

The first act is just commencing: A 
bugle call is heard behind the scenes and 
the curtain rolls up to the air of 
“Scotland's Burning” by the orchestra, 
showing a low hill at sunset, crowned 
with bamboo clumps silhouetted against 
the flaming sky. From the bottom of 
the hill the flames of the camp fire near 
the crest seem to be the source of all the 
heavenly conflagration, and a native car- 
rying a water pail glides, sharply drawn 
in black, between the shadows, on the 
sky line. The music changes to “Tramp! 
Tramp! Tramp!” and at the foot of the 
hill is seen an officer seated on a pony 
so small that it can be mounted by step- 
ping over it, while from his saddle is 
suspended a small tin shop. The officer 
looks very unlike a Governor's aid on 
parade, for he wears an old faded blue 
flannel shirt, with numerous tears and 
rips, and without buttons. His riding 
breeches are slit up one leg and down 
the other and are decidedly muddy. The 
handle and about a foot of the blade of 
a bolo sticks from one boot top, while 
a dilapidated halter strap around his 
waist supports on his right hip a pistol 
in the holster without a flap, and on his 
left a battered canteen. He was _ last 
shaved nineteen days before, and hasn't 
washed for three of them because he 
hasn't had the time ;—as they stand there 
quietly the pony lifts up his head and 
whickers as the head of a column is seen 
coming down the stage—left-center—to 
a very, very slow march—the Carabao 
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march. It is the advance of the wagon 
train coming from the previous camp. 
The last rays of the sun touch the rifle 
barrels of the men marching lazily beside 
it, but there is none of the pomp and 
glory of war there—no ringing com- 
mands. The men know what to do, how- 
ever, without commands, and swinging 
to the right form a breastwork at the 
foot of the hill with wire carts, and after 
unyoking the carabaos, half of them take 
to the fields with bolos for forage while 
the other half unload the rations tor the 
night, and the field over which they have 
picked up where it was left—red hot— 
at noon. The teamsters sink the iron 
bars on which to hang the hammocks, 
to the “Anvil Chorus,” just as the pole 
and survey squad comes down the right- 
center. These swing left and pack their 
carts on the slope inside of the wire wa- 
gons, putting the telegraph poles _be- 
tween the wheels to form a corral for 
the stock—all but one cart, which loads 
up with three huge water cans, and 
trundles off after the drinking water 
which must be boiled that night so that 
it may be cool for the canteens by the 
next morning. Then with much shout- 
ing and murmur of strange tongues, 
swinging up the road at a trot, come the 
half-naked shovel-men, bar-men and 
pole-setters, all anxious for their “chow.” 
They also swing to the right and make 
for the camp fire where the rice is being 
boiled (by their own cook) in a row of 
kettles swung on a long bamboo pole. 
It looks like the “Brocken” up there, and 
the natives like so many lost souls as 
they squat on their heels in the weird red 
light. It is growing darker and darker 
now, and there is no sign of the wire 
squad until, suddenly, a pole lying by the 
roadside lifts itself into the air, settles 
with a thud into its hole, and you hear 
the “thump,” “thump,” “thump,” 
of the tamping bar on sand and 
pebbles, although the motive power is 
hidden behind a low bush. Then the 
next pole rises and a shadow runs up 
the former one like a monkey on a stick. 
and as hammer-nose meets nail-head the 
bracket goes on. The shadow slides 
down the pole and mingles with the oth- 
er shadows, and disappears as four cool- 
ies march steadily past the place carrying 
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on their shoulders what, in the half light, 
looks like a bier. It is the “wire reel,” 
and in a moment it is in the centre of 
the stage, the wire is cut, and the men 
are with their fellows by the fire. Then 
a ladder goes up the pole that rose with- 
out hands, you hear a call, “More, more, 
a little more—enough,” and the wire is 
tied in and taut from there to Iloilo. 

All the poles by this time are up and 
set as far as the edge of the camp, and 
in a moment more the wire is dangling 
from the nearest one and the day’s work 
is over. The officer gives orders to the 
sergeant to have an instrument attached 
to the line, writes out his nightly report 
to Iloilo, then dismounts, leads his horse 
up the hill, and flops down by the cart 
on a spread poncho, just as the cur- 
tain goes down to the bugle call for sup- 
per and red fire from the dead sun. 

The second scene is the same place, 
but the coloring is all changed. There is 
no longer the blazing Western sky. All 
the color is centered at the camp fire on 
the hill, which shows dimly the corralled 
animals and the sentry in the foreground, 
and brings out the men seated about the 
fire with huge cups of coffee in their 
hands, their mess pans on their knees, 
and a look of contentment on their faces, 
while in the background are massed 
blacks of the bamboos with the figures 
of the natives sprawled, half in the sha- 
dow and half in the light, each with a 
burning cigarette flickering and flashing 
like a fire-fly. 

One by one the men rise, wash the kits, 
and come back to the fire (for the nights 
are damp) and the blackness of the night 
is punctured here and there by little 
spurts of flame as they light their pipes 
and settle down for a half hour’s smoke. 
The only sounds are the clank of arms 
as the guard moves off to its station near 
the corral, the low crunching sound of 
the cattle, and the hissing of the green 
sticks on the fire—until some one com- 
mences softly: 





“T’ve a neater, sweeter maiden,” 
In a greener, cleaner land,” 
and the chorus: 
“On the road to Pototan, 
Where the damned insurgents ran,” 
comes out in a deep rumble which is 
never loud, for the stillness and the awe 
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of the nights throw a spell over every- 
one. Very soon the group breaks up and 
everyone goes to his hammock, for when 
the bones ache there is little need for 
“tattoo” or “taps.”’ So the day ends, and 
out there in the soft southern night un- 
der a baby moon, the officer lies in his 
blanket and looks up at the twinkling 
stars of the Southern Cross trying to 
realize as he hears the snick of a breech 
lock and the clank of a bayonet scabbard 
that it was only a few years ago that he 
was calling out of the darkness of his 
room for his mother to come, that he 
“heard a noise.” Then the curtain of 
sleep falls and he has no care that the 
other curtain is still up, that the music 
has stopped, and that you are watching 
a silent stage and waiting for the play 
to go on. 

Did you ever see the sun rise in the 
Old World? In cold New England, 
wearied by a full day’s travel he yawns 
and stretches to give notice of his com- 
ing, then slowly pulls aside the curtain 
of the night with rosy fingers, and the 
morning breaks—at least that’s what the 
poet says he does—I never saw him. 
Here in the glorious East, ages away 
from civilization, the morning doesn’t 
break—it simply explodes and scatters 
crimson cloudlets, and shreds and tatters 
its royal bed-clothes over the scenery. 

The miracle of the first morning of 
creation is repeated three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year—barring the 
rainy ones. God says: “Let there be 
light,” and the world is flooded with a 
rush of all colors of the spectrum—a 
Fourth of July without noise. Where all 
before was “void and empty darkness,” 
flashes in a second an iridescent, opal 
world, lighted by millions of little vio- 
let prisms, while each drop of dew on 
every leaf is a miniature world with a 
dawn of its own. I once got mixed up 
in a premature explosion of sky-rockets, 
pin-wheels and bengal lights; it’s like 
that, and every yellow, blue and crimson 
blossom in the jungle lifts its head and 
quivers with the joy of being kissed by 
the little wind that rushes after the es- 
caping night. 

Where, before the Word, the only 
sounds were sleepy, drowsy noises made 
by insects wearied with their night’s car- 
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ouse, come now the “Flutes of Arcady” 
creeping to one’s slowly waking senses 
like sweet low carols filtering through 
a mist of blossoms—a prelude to the full 
throated orchestra of every bird that 
flashes wing—and Lo! the night is gone 
and all the lizards, snakes, scorpions, 
tarantulas and antst hat have been sleep- 
ing with you, sigh to think that they are 
on the cold, cold world once more. I 
didn’t stage the sunrise because I was 
afraid some one would be shocked at 
the appearance of the men, compelled 
by the scarcity of water to take their 
morning bath by shaking the dew from 
the bushes over themselves; so the cur- 
tain goes up on the third act, five min- 
utes after the sun, to the accompaniment 
of much rattling tinware and the bugle 
call for breakfast. The cooks have been 
up since four o'clock, and there is a long 
line of soldiers extending from the left 
entrance to the fire, and a longer one of 
natives, hats and tomato cans in hand, 
from the fire to the right entrance and 
back into the wings. In the oven are 
piles of biscuit and flap-jacks; in big 
caldrons over the fire are coffee and 
stew; and on top, a huge pan two feet 
wide, a foot deep and three feet long, is 
filled with bacon and sweet potatoes. 
Over the fire nearest the natives are the 
same rice kettles seen last night (with a 
pound of rice for each man), caldrons 
of coffee and 75-lb. boxes of hard-tack. 

The soldiers advance one by one and 
pass into the background, but there is 
much struggling and pushing in the na- 
tive line, for there is great and overpow- 
ering fear in the heart of each that his 
neighbor may get more than he. Before 
the last man has been helped the carabaos 
(down near the footlights) have been 
yoked, fed and watered by a squad who 
have breakfasted before daylight, and 
the surveyor sergeant moves his section 
into the scenery of the right wings after 
reporting for last orders. Then the lit- 
tle water-cart jogs away for the water 
to fill the canteens on the road, and the 
post hole natives file down fifty yards 
from the last pole and spread out in 
squads of two, a shovel and a bar man, 
and commence digging at the stakes 
driven by the surveyor squad. 

As there are no poles raised beyond 
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the camp, the construction squad busies 
itself with odds and ends of repairs, in 
shifting loads, and getting the necessary 
supplies for the day, but within an hour 
are within full cry after the pole men. 

The officer is just sitting down to his 
breakfast, which is the same as the men’s, 
with the hope in his heart that he may 
finish it in peace, when an orderly comes 
in on horseback, salutes and says in good 
Irish: “The sargeant says, sor, will the 
captain please come immejit. Wan cart 
has rooled off the bridge and there’s wan 
bull hanging by his neck on wan side 
and wan on the other, and the tilegraf 
instruments is in the brook along with 
me kit, and the driver’s hurted his leg 
and the cart’s smashed, and so’s the 
damned (begging the Captain’s pardon) 
and so’s the bridge,”’—he stops for want 
of breath while the officer mounts his 
pony, and with two biscuits in his pocket, 
his mouth full of bacon, a sweet potato 
in one hand and a flap-jack in the other, 
goes off the left entrance as the curtain 
falls on the cooks, the transportation ser- 
geant and a few of the guard who come 
down to the foot-lights singing “A sol- 
dier’s life is not a happy one, tra-la,”” to 
rag-time mysic. 

In the next scene the center of the 
stage is occupied by a bamboo foot- 
bridge over the narrower part of a mad 
little brooklet. pinched in between jagged 
rocks and vammering to be free. Over 
each side of the bridge are the carabaos, 
both suspended by the same yoke, kick- 
ing madly and making gurgling noises 
in their throats. The entire stage on 
either side of the bridge is filled with 
carts, carabaos, guards, teamsters, labor- 
ers, native men in bronze, women in 
crimson sorongs, and dirty children from 
neighboring huts in the background. In 
the foreground is a choice collection of 
pigs. ducks, dogs, and chickens (several 
of which have disappeared into the men’s 
haversacks). Presently a rope is made 
fast to one end of the bridge by a blue- 
shirted soldier—a few strokes of the axe 





knocks that end loose, and the entire cast 
of the company by much tugging, prying 
and hauling lower the gurgling animals 
into the stream where they lie quietly, 
too exhausted to move. 

The bridge is replaced, a temporary 
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rail is placed on each side, the other car- 
abaos move over one by one; the carts 
skidded over, resting on their axles and 
balanced from below by poles; and the 
whole procession moves along the 
further side in an orderly way just 
as the first digging squad comes in sight ; 
all the natives are then put to work to re- 
build the bridge for the heavier wire 
carts to come, and the curtain goes down 
with much cackling of chickens in the 
direction of the guard, and an exhibition 
of ground and lofty tumbling by a band 
of monkeys who have been interested 
spectators, but who have said nothing for 
fear of being mistaken for natives and 
put to work. 

In the next scene it is noon—high 
noon. The heat rises in little transpar- 
ent whirls and quivers from the dusty 
roadway, and at the left, through the 
scorched and yellow palm trees, are seen 
the unpainted corrugated-iron roofs of 
the church and convent of Dingle, lying 
in the blazing sun like molten metals 
spread from some giant ladle. Just at 
the edge of the road is a spot of green, 
velvety shadow cast by a clump of bam- 
boo shoots laced through with crimsor 
creepers—the only shadow in the blaz- 
ing, quivering plain and as unexpected 
as a summer house in Hell. 

In the shadow are the men lying, face 
down, asleep—the sleep of the anaconda 
after a full meal—the dead, heavy sleep 
that comes with hard work, a merciless 
sun and a full meal in the tropics. 

Where the shadow touches the edge of 
the road, the officer and the operator are 
bending over a telegraph counter as it 
clicks a message from Iloilo. It stops. 
then, a minute later commences again 
three dots—‘*S”—dot, dash—“A,” “N,” 
“TT,” “A”—Santa Barbara, “Insurgent 
attack here last night. Killed two. Be 
careful’—and as if in corroboration, the 
sound of a drum comes faintly through 
the throbbing air. A patrol goes silently 
down the road at a sign from the ser- 
geant, and the animals are taken behind 
the carts; then the drum stops, and 
second later comes one of the weirdest 
noises in the world— a funeral march by 
a native band. The patrol reports back 
that a funeral procession is on its way 
up the road and that the men are in 
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white and unarmed, but as a precaution 
the soldiers are wakened, pistols loosened 
from holsters and five rifles are stationed 
behind the thicket. The procession ap- 
pears a moment later with the base drum 
and a man, naked to the waist, sawing 
on a bamboo violin with one string, ten 
feet ahead of the rest, while behind, 
scattered indiscriminately over the road, 
no two in line, wander the rest of the 
musicians playing “After the Ball” with 
as much disregard of time ana tune as 
for dress or step. Behind the bana slung 
on a straw mat stretched between two 
bamboo poles and carried by four men, 
is the corpse, exposed to the full rays of 
the blistering sun vertically overhead. 
Still further behind straggle the twenty 
friends, each with a cigarette and a hap- 
py smile—for funerals are happy things 
in a country where it is harder to live 
than to die. As the base drummer comes 
opposite the instrument it commences to 
sound again. There is no one near it 
and his curiosity brings him to a halt 
although he mechanically whacks away 
at the drum. The rest of the musicians 
- likewise, still playing, and the bear- 
putting the body down in the dusty 
cal crowd up to see what is going on, 
followed by the mourners. If you listen 
intently you can hear the click of a dozen 
pistol hammers as they are raised in the 
back-ground, and if vou look closely you 
can see that the right side of the face and 
head of the corpse has been blown away 
by a gun shot. It is a curious sight, and 
the fact that the man was undoubtedly 
killed by American soldiers in the night 
attack on Santa Barbara makes the in- 
congruity of the tableau startling in its 
effect. As the instrument stops the bear- 
ers pick up the body, the band struggles 
on again at “Tell Me a Story,” and the 
mourners, lighting fresh cigarettes, fall 
in behind, apnarently without an emo- 
tion or a thought of revenge, although 
the very next week they hung two of 
my laborers on the plaza at Dingle for 
“siving aid and encouragement to the 
enemy.” The music dies away in the 
distance, the pistols are uncocked and 
returned to their holsters, and the cur- 
tain descends as the bells in the church 
jangle out their wild welcome to the ap- 
proaching headless lump of clay. 
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In this—the last scene—the stage is 
set to show Dingle on market day, at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, with pur- 
ple mountains seeming to take their rise 
immediately back of the old, old, no one 
knows how old, stone and bamboo 
church. Dingle is a curious old place 
with its burned convent and _ bullet-rid- 
dled houses testifying to war, and its 
crowded market and new bamboo houses 
giving an impression of peace. The 
church is built, for fifteen feet from the 
ground, of massive stone, but the remain- 
der is bamboo lattice-work with ebony 
window and door frames. Two belfries, 
like drunken pepper boxes, stick up above 
the bare iron roof, supported by Provi- 
dence, and kept from sliding off by 
ropes and the weight of their ten cracked 
bells. The inside is rough and unpainted 
but contains a gaudy tinselled aitar sur- 
mounted and surrounded by wooden 
statues of various saints some of whom 
are clothed in European garments—think 
of St. Peter carrying the keys to Heaven 
on a ten-cent key chain in the rear pocket 
of his best black breeks! On the wall 
is a varied assortment of weird and vio- 
lently colored pictures, painted on mat- 
ting with a whitewash brush and a fine 
disregard of the anatomy of the human 
form divine—and otherwise. 

On the left of the church is the par- 
ish-house of the Padre, connected with 
the church by a little foot-bridge and or- 
namented in front by a pig pen. (The 
Padre is now in parts unknown where 
he escaped after having committed seven 
murders and many minor sins.) The 
church and the houses about it form a 
hollow square. as though in defense of 
the plaza, and a road runs from each 
corner of the square into unknown re- 
gions, from which flocks a motley crowd 
of men and women wearing all the col- 
ors of the rainbow and carrying broad 
trays on their heads or baskets of mer- 
chandise slung from each side of a skill- 
fully balanced yoke. Inside the plaza the 
crowd is congested to suffocation and 
the noise is as deafening as the filth is 
sickening. In a little floorless shack in 
the heart of the crowd a bullock is being 
killed and prepared for immediate con- 
sumption. In that booth are at least 
twenty women, as many more children, 
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and twice as many dogs, all waiting for 
the scraps. The blood runs out into the 
dust and is licked up by the curs, made 
into mud pies by the children, and 
tracked off by the bare feet of the pass- 
ing men and women. Under a rough 
thatch built at one side of the slaughter 
house is an old hag boiling a dirty mix- 
ture of sugar, cocoanuts and palm oil, 
and as the rivulet of blood creeps toward 
her she dams it meditatively with a filthy 
foot covered with the scales of some skin 
disease. In a shack on the other side 
a “Chino” sells little sun-dried fish that 
smell like the Jersey meadows when the 
wind blows from the fertilizer factories. 
The natives eat these fish by the hand- 
ful in their raw state, with apparent re- 
lish. The “Chino” also sells stewed 
grass-hoppers, snails, and I think, the 
rest of the ingredients from which they 
say little boys are made. I am sure I 
saw something that looked like “puppy- 
dog's tails” sticking from a stew-pan, 
but it may have been bananas. One can 
never tell about those things. 

Radiating from the slaughter house, 
like the very crooked spokes of a great 
wheel, are lanes formed between rows of 
men and women squatting on their heels 
over their pitifully small stock in trade. 
Everything that grows on the island has 
its value, small though it be, and may be 
found somewhere in the market.  Cir- 
culating through these lanes may be seen 
every type of color, form and feature; 
from the Hindoo with his turban, to the 
smallest Negrito baby with nothing on 
but a coat of dirt. 

Just as the Angelus rings out from 
the drunken belfries a bugle call is heard 
from the wings, and in a moment our 
whole party winds down the little hill 
at the left, skirts the plaza and comes to 
a halt under the walls of the church! A 
messenger is dispatched from the Padre 
and the Presidente of the town who, 
when they arrive, are informed that the 
church will be used as barracks that 
night, and who are ordered to send the 
town crier through the town informing 
all its inhabitants, peaceful and other- 
wise, that anyone coming within one 
hundred yards of the church after sun- 
down will be shot and no - questions 
asked. They are also informed that the 
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church property will be scrupulously 
protected. Lhe propriety of using church 
property in this way has been strongly 
criticised throughout the United States, 
but in towns where the Padre is at the 
head of the insurgents and uses the 
church itself as a store-house for food, 
ammunition and arms, it would seem 
quite proper for our troops to use it as 
a shelter and a protection. On going 
out of the church from this interview 
with the representatives of church and 
state, we find the plaza almost deserted, 
the cooking outfit of the soldiers already 
in operation, the carts drawn up at the 
edge of the plaza with the animals pick- 
eted close beside and the last rays of the 
sun turning the iron roofs into living 
gold and touching the cross on the ga- 
ble of the church with a soft benediction. 
So ends another day, the events of which 
could have been amplified into many, 
many pages—and the curtain goes down 
for the last time on a darkened stage and 
one little star whose beams fall slant- 
ingly on a bayonet and the red flag of 
the Signal Corps planted at the door 
of the church. 

It is a fascinating place, is Panay, fo1 
it is never the same two minutes in suc- 
cession. Every corner turned brings a 
fresh surprise and every action is found- 
ed on a newly risen need for it. 

Sunshine and rain chase each other 
across the hills like wind-blown shadows 
over.tawny wheat fields; rainbows, dark 
angry clouds, rays of golden sunshine 
and grey mists mix in Heaven’s bowl. 
and orchids spring from dead anu 
shrunken stumps. One's head may be in 
the clouds and his feet—on a snake; “a 
mossy hillock” beckons one to sweet re- 
pose, and two million ants extend their 
welcome ; a baked and harmless looking 
bit of earth may conceal ten feet of soft 
ooze, and natives digging post-holes in 
the dry sand catch fish at the bottom. 
One’s impression of any particular place 
on the island depend entirely on the time 
of day and the condition of the atmos- 


phere. 





In the grey morning 


“Low clouds of driving mist divide the 
green from blue, 
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Blot out the sordidness of earth and 
leave but golden peaks and Heaven 
in view.” 

At noon the same place under a brazen 
sky and a copper sun is nothing but 
“A wide bare field where no tree grows; 

ro shadow lies, 

Where no bird sings, where no bee 
fies, 

Cut by a road that swerving neither left 
nor right, 

Unending, stretches desolate from 
sight.” 


While at sunset all is transmuted to a 
soft and mellow paradise— 
“Where the quiet colored end of even- 
ing smiles, miles and miles, 
O’er pastures where the sheep, half 
asleep, stop and crop’— 
only the sheep are carabaos, and I know 
I’m quoting wild. I have no use, how- 
ever, for a man who always quotes cor- 
rectly. It shows a servile attention to 
mere words and form that must distract 
from the spirit of his dreams. If the 
words seem to fit, no one but the author 
cares who put them there. 
But when you're in the midst of it 
you think of the snow on the ground in 
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the old New England town, the ice on 
the lakes, sharp, crisp, frosty mornings, 
the roaring fires and sausage for break- 
fast. You dream of the sleighing, the 
mince pie, apples and cider, the Christ- 
mas trees, overcoats and buckwheat 
cakes. You can almost hear the blasts 
howling around the corner of the house 
and scurrying past the swaying branches 
of the snow-covered trees, and the scrap- 
ing of snow shovels on the sidewalks. 
And when you’ve been there like I have, 
three winters without a sight of snow, 
you'll echo Kipling in slightly altered 
words: 
“T am sick of endless sunshine; sick of 
swaying bulbul trees: 
Sick of blossom-laden branches; sick 
of rice fields in the breeze: 
Sick of prickly heat and sand flies; sick 
of house snakes in my bed; 
Sick of spiders in my coffee; sick of 
ant-hills in my head; 
Sick of everlasting summer, and of 
smells and jungle damp, 
Sick of parrots and of palm trees and 
of everything in camp. 
Sick for just one day of winter where 
the green is lost from sight; 
Under white and sparkling snow drifts 
on a frosty moonlit night.” 
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CAPT. E. G. DAVIS 
Artillery Corps, U. S. A. 


Il. 


BREVET MAJOR GEN. ALEXANDER STEWART WEBB, LL. D. 


N the afternoon of the third day 
() of the greatest battle of the Civil 
War the renowned general in 
command of the Confederate army re- 
solved to make one last, desperate effort 
to break the Union lines, turn threatened 
defeat into victory, and, even yet, ac- 
complish the purposes for which it had 
been determined to carry the war into 
the enemy's country. After delivering a 
terrific cannonade, which had been an- 
swered by the Union guns until the noise 
of battle rose to one mighty, continuous 
roar, and the leaden missiles fell like 
hail, he hurled against the Union lines 
one of the most gallant and _ spirited 
charges which have ever been witnessed 
on any field the wide world over. 

Across the path of this impetuous ad- 
vance of Longstreet’s divisions, at the 
point—The Bloody Angle of history— 
marked by a copse of trees, toward 
which the Confederates were directing 
their attack, was stationed the Philadel- 
phia Brigade under the command of a 
young general who but eight years before 
had been graduated from West Point. 

This assault has been called “the tidal 
wave,” and the copse of trees “the high 
water mark” of the rebellion. Prior to 
this day the Confederates had been gen- 
erally victorious; after Gettysburg they 
never made successful headway and re- 
ceded until their final surrender. The 
turning point of this battle may, there- 
fore, be regarded as the turning point of 
the war. The duty of commanding at 


that point was, in a peculiar sense, one 
of great responsibility. It was a post 
where failure to perform the fullest 
measure of a soldier’s duty, regardless 
of consequences, meant inevitable dis- 
grace and humiliation, while its perform- 
ance promised the glory which comes 
from sacrificing self for country, the ad- 
miration of mankind, and the gratitude 
of a great people. It was such a post as 
only brave men seek and great men fill 
with honor. 

The young general whose duty it was 
to meet this seemingly irresistible attack 
of the flower of the Confederate army 
and who hurled it back, broken and de- 
feated, was Alexander Stewart Webb, 
the subject of the present article. 

To have lived through years of such 
great and stirring events, to have played 
such a prominent part in the drama of 
human history, to have won the eye and 
elicited the applause of the world through 
the brilliant achievements of a splendid 
military career would seem to be as much 
of honor and distinction as mortal man 
could well expect. But to have done all 
this and theh to have turned to peaceful 
pursuits, to a profession for which he 
had not been specially trained, and there 
to have won anew the world’s praise and 
approval and its verdict of distinction is 
an honor which few expect and fewer 
win. But this, in brief, is an outline of 
the fascinating career of General Webb. 

Alexander Stewart Webb was born in 
New York City, February 15, 1835, and 
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GENERAL WEBR, AS 


is descended from a distinguished family. 
His father, James Watson Webb, was an 
officer in the army from 1819 to 1827. 
He then became a journalist, in which 
profession he long held a leading position 
as editor and proprietor of the New York 
Courter and Enquirer. He later entered 
the diplomatic service as minister to Bra- 
zil. He‘ was largely instrumental, 
through his personal intimacy with Na- 
poleon III., in procuring the withdrawal! 
of the French troops from Mexico; and 
for many years he exerted a powerful ‘n- 
fluence in the politics of the United 
States, in 1834 forming and naming the 
Whig Party. 

General Webb's grandfather, General 
Samuel B. Webb, was an officer of note 


HE APPEARS TO-DAY 


in the War of the Revolution. He served 
with distinction in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, was thanked for his gallantry in 
that action, was aide-de-camp to Putnam 
and to Washington, and commander of 
the Connecticut Brigade. It is interest- 
ing to note that the old fort which was 
formerly on the spot where the West 
Point observatory now stands’ was 
named, in his honor, Fort Webb. The 
older graduates of the academy will 
doubtless recall its crumbling walls, of 
which not a single vestige now remains. 
If it was necessary, as no doubt it was, 
that this old relic of the Revolution 
should be leveled in order to make room 
for modern improvements, it would seem, 
at least, that a tablet should be let in to 
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the walls of the observatory or other- 
wise suitably placed so as to commem- 
orate it. Let us hope that this may soon 
be done. 

Young Alexander entered West Point 
in 1851 and was graduated in 1855. He 
chose the artillery and his first active 
service was, in command of his battery, 
against the hostile Seminole Indians in 
Florida, where he received a foretaste of 
the more extensive military operations 
which were soon to come and in which 
he was to take so brilliant a part. 

It is not our purpose to attempt to give 
his military record in any detail since it 
is so much a part of the history of our 
great Civil War, and the years immedi- 
ately preceding and following that mo- 
mentous conflict, and since we are here 
more concerned with his civil than with 
his military achievements. But it would 
be quite impossible to comprehend fully 
his later life and to appreciate his re- 
markable career without having fresh in 
mind at least an outline of the events of 
his earlier years. Neither would it be 
fair to him to write what purports to be 
something in the nature of biography un- 
less it is made to include at least some 
mention of the full and rounded military 
career which ended where his civil career 
began. 

When the firing upon Fort Sumter pre- 
cipitated the Civil War he had been for 
nearly three and a half years on duty at 
the Military Academy,’ ‘first ‘as assistant 
professor of mathematics and later as 
junior officer of Griffin’s West Point 

3attery, to which he was assigned by 
Colonel Richard Delafield when the bat- 
tery was formed at that station under or- 
ders received from Lieutenant-General 
Winfield Scott. He was among the first 
to take the field and rose rapidly in rank 
and the recognition of his superiors until 
on June 23, 1863, at the age of only 
twenty-eight, he was commissioned Brig- 
adier-General of Volunteers. He served 
as assistant to the chief of artillery, 
Army of the Potomac, and as inspector- 
general and chief of staff of the Fifth 
Army Corps. After his advancement to 


the grade of general officer, he com- 
manded a brigade at Gettysburg and a 
division at Bristow Station, Robinson’s 
Tavern and Mine Run, Wildnerness, 
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and Spottsylvania. During the siege of 
Petersburg, at Hatcher’s Run, and on 
to the surrender at Appomattox Court 
House he was chief of staff to General 
George G. Meade, commanding the 
Army of the Potomac. 

He was present at the first battle of 
Bull Run as a part of the reserves under 
Colonel D. S. Miles and, in addition to 
the battles and actions named above, he 
participated in the following: Siege of 
Yorktown, Mechanicsville, Hanover 
Court House, Gaines Mill, Malvern Hill, 
Antietam, Shepatdstown, Snicker’s Gap 
and Chancellorsville. 

“For gallant and meritorious services” 
he was brevetted major at Gettysburg, 
lieutenant-colonel at Bristow Station, 
Colonel at Spottsylvania, brigadier gen- 
eral in the campaign terminating with 
the surrender of the insurgent army un- 
der General R. E. Lee, and major-gen- 
eral “for gallant and meritorious services 
throughout the war.” “For  distin- 
guished personal gallantry in the battle 
of Gettysburg’ he was awarded the 
Medal of Honor from Congress. In 
speaking of his conduct on that famous 
field a report of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs uses this language: 

“General Webb’s conduct at Gettys- 
burg, July 3, 1863, is particularly worthy 
of mention. He was in command of the 
Second Brigade of the Second Division 
of the Second Corps, and had been with 
the color guard of the Seventy-second 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, of wliom every 
man was wounded or killed. General 
Webb left the color guard and went 
across the front of the companies to the 
right of the Sixty-ninth Pennsylvan’a 
all the way between the lines in order to 
direct the fire of the latter regiment upon 
a company of rebels who had rushed 
across the lower stone wall, led by the 
rebel general, Armistead. Thus Gen- 
eral Armistead and General Webb were 
both between the lines of troops and 
both were wounded, but by this act of 
gallantry General Webb kept his men up 
to their work until more than one-half 
were killed or wounded. In this action 
he was wounded by a bullet which 
struck him near the groin. General 
Meade, in his letter presenting a medal 
to General Webb, mentions this act as 
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GETTYSBURG AT A CRITICAL POINT. THE 
GENERAL 


not surpassed by any general on the 
field.” 

In an autograph letter to General 
Webb, presenting one of the few replicas 
of the elegant gold medal, presented to 
him by the Union League Club of Phila- 
delphia, General Meade wrote these stir- 
ring words: 

“In selecting those to whom I should 
distribute these medals, I know of no: 
one, General, who has more claims than 
yourself, either for ‘distinguished gal- 
lantry on that ever memorable field’ or 
for the cordial, warm and generous sym- 
pathy and support so grateful for a Com- 
manding General to receive from his 
subordinates. Accept, therefore, the ac- 
companying medal, not only as com- 
memorative of the conspicuous part you 
bore in the Great Battle, but as an evi- 
dence on my part of reciprocation of the 
kindly feeling that has always charac- 
terized our intercourse both official and 
social.” 

After the close of the Civil War, Gen- 
eral Webb, then lieutenant-colonel, U. S. 
Infantry, and brevet major-general, 
served in various Capacities in the work 
of restoring order, and was one of the 
first Military Governors of Virginia, be- 
ing assigned by the President as Major- 





MOUNTED OFFICER NEAR THE GUN Is 
WEBB. 
General, U. S. Army. He was on duty 
at the Military Academy, from 1866 to 
1869, as assistant professor of geog- 
raphy, history and ethics, serving also as 
instructor in international and constitu- 
tional law. In speaking of his work and 
influence during this period one of the 
graduates of the academy who was then 
an old cadet has told the present writer: 
“General Webb was a man of the very 
highest type and his influence was al- 
ways pure and elevating. As an in- 
structor he taught us to see and compre- 
hend the general laws and principles ot 
his subjects rather than the unimportant 
details, thus broadening our culture and 
enlarging our views of life. As a man 
with whom it was good to be associated, 
I know of no one who stood higher than 
General Webb; and it is my belief that 
there is not a single graduate living to- 
day who, as a cadet, came under the 
General’s influence but will cheerfully 
testify that he has always been the bet- 
ter for his association with this accom- 
plished gentleman and scholar.” 

In 1849 there had been opened in the 
City of New York what was then called 
“The Free Academy.” Its purpose was 
declared to be the extension of “the bene- 
fits of education gratuitously to persons 
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who have been pupils in tlte common 
schools of the said City and County of 
New York.” Its establishment filled a 
long-felt want and its growth was steady 
and certain. After fifteen years of ex- 
istence it was found that its rapid prog- 
ress had caused it to assume a collegiate 
character and it was deemed advisable 
to enlarge its scope and to give it a name 
which would more nearly express its new 
status. It was, therefore, called the 
College of the 
City of New 
York, which 
name it still re- 
tains. Three 
years later, in 
1869, upon the 
retirement of 
its president, 
Horace W e b- 
ster, LL. D., 
himself a dis- 
tinguished 
graduate of 
West Point, it 
Was necessary 
for the Board 
of Trustees to 
select a new 
president, and 
their unani- 
mous choice 
fell upon Gen- 
eral Webb, 
who, consider- 
ing himself 
physically — in- 
capacitated for 
active frontier 
service, had 
just concluded 
to leave the 
Army and be- 
gin a new Ca- 
reer in civil life. A more fortunate se- 
lection could not have been made, as the 
subsequent history of the college abun- 
dantly proves. 

No higher tribute could be paid to the 
dignity and nobility of the teacher's pro- 
fession than was here furnished by this 
gallant soldier who, after a life of action 
crowned with honors won on many a 
hard-fought field of battle, considered it 
a fitting continuation of his work to pre- 


GENERAL WEBB AT THE 





TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
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side over the destinies of a college and 
direct the schooling of its students in the 
arts of peace. And there could be no 
stronger refutation of the argument that 
is often advanced to prove the danger 
to society of military education and train- 
ing than the lesson to be drawn from 
the later career of Alexander S. Webb 
and many other graduates of the Mili- 
tary Academy who, like him, have turned 
from the profession of arms to that of 
the student and 
teacher.* In 
deed this lesson 
goes far to 
prove the con- 
tention that 
military educa- 
tion really 
makes for 
peace, since its 
ideal in our 
country is that 
of the soldier 
who fights 
when duty com- 
mands, but 
who, when 
peace again 
reigns, finds in 
it his fit task 
to perform. 
The college 
over which 
General Webb 
had been called 
to preside was 
just entering a 
new era, but its 
policy was to 
remain contin- 
uous. From the 
first its course 
of study and its 
system of in- 
struction had been patterned after those 
of West Point, and the wisdom of this 
was already seen in the excellent results 
which had been attained under Dr. Web- 
ster. While it was not necessary, there- 
fore, for General Webb to initiate a 


*Of the graduates of West Point who 
have entered civil life, forty-six have been 
presidents of universities, colleges, etc., and 
one hundred and thirty-six have been pro- 
fessors and teachers. 
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wholly new policy, he found much to be 
done in the way of improving the course 
of study and perfecting the methods of 
the institution. He made the course 
what he believed the college course 
should be and he established as far as 
possible the characteristics of the West 
Point training. He brought to the in- 
stitution a vigor of administration which 
carried it rapidly along the paths of 
progress and increased usefulness. 

It may be fairly said of him that in 
his fourteen years of active life in the 
Army, he had added to the splendid edu- 
cation and training with which he left 
the Academy, an experience with men, 
with vital problems, and in political agi- 
tations which few can parallel. When. 
therefore, he came to the task of presid- 
ing over a college faculty and of difect- 
ing the destinies of the College he was a 
man of very different mould and temper 
from the average instructor and trustee. 
Those who remember his first appear- 
ance recall a somewhat slight, dark- 
haired, young-looking man with swarthy, 
bronzed face, handsomely moulded head, 
crect upon a compact but nervous and 
active frame, and something of an air 
of assertion as of one who had assumed 
a command and was taking it up with 
vigor. His address indicated rapid and 
energetic action and the encouragement 
to success of an eager gentleman. 

The College of the City of New York 
was designed to be the capstone of the 
city’s free educa- 
tional system. 
General Webb 
took the ground 
that the college 
owed to the city 
and to the state 
the duty of train- 
ing for citizen- 
ship the young 
men who came to 
it. Because its 
advantages were 
free he held that 
the college could 
with propriety not 
only prescribe the 
course of study to 
be taken by its 
students, but 
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could hold them to the highest stand- 
ards in both studies and conduct. r- 
der and discipline were established and 
uniformly maintained, and the high 
requirements of study and _ proficiency 
insured that its graduates should be 
prepared to take up professional studies 
or the duties of citizenship endowed 
with that liberal culture and developed 
judgment which come from thorough 
drill and training in the subjects of the 
college course. No influence of any na- 
ture whatever was allowed to retain in 
the college a single student who was de- 
ficient in studies or who had exceeded 
the prescribed limit of demerits. Owing 
to his vigorous enforcement of the rec- 
ognized policy of the institution, it can 
be claimed for the College of the City of 
New York that, during the third of a 
century in which General Webb was at 
its head, it performed with greater thor- 
oughness, perhaps, than any other Amer- 
ican college what is recognized as true 
college work. He held the institution to 
its appointed sphere, taking care to see 
always that its work was the highest of 
its class. 

The College is justly proud of the bril- 
liant scholarship and splendid ability of 
many of its alumni, a list of whom would 
include many who have held high posi- 
tions under city, state and nation, as well 
as in the professional world. During the 
long incumbency of President Webb 
more than twenty-five thousand students 
came within the 
circle of his influ- 
ence, and _ they 
will ever regard 
his firm but 
friendly guidance 
and control with 
a world of grati- 
tude. To them he 
will always be 
“Our President,” 
and they are fond 
ot referring to 
him as “the sol- 
dier, THE PRESI- 
DENT, THE 
MAN.” 

At the installa- 
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THE OLD COLLEGE. head of the Col- 
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lege, Dr. John Hurston Finley, Pro- 
fessor Adolph Werner of the faculty, 
addressing the new president, and re- 
ferring to General Webb as the great 
commander used these words: “Mr. 
President, we are happy to have you for 
our leader; yes, to have you among us, 
We feel that you will be not only the 
head of the College, but truly a member 
of your academic family ; exalted to com- 
mand, yet ready, as the great command- 
er was, to arouse fainting spirit: and re- 
vive flagging endurance by marching at 
the head of the column or helping to turn 
the wheel of a gun.” 

As a fitting climax to his long labors 
in behalf of the College of the City of 
New York, he was principally instru- 
mental in obtaining for the College its 
new and magnificent home on Harlem 
Heights. All the bills which it was nec- 
essary to have passed by the New York 
Legislature were enacted into law as a 
result of his personal endeavors in their 
behalf, and, as a mark of respect and 
consideration, they were signed by the 
Governor in his presence. 

General Webb’s writings have ever 
been scholarly and finished although they 
have not been numerous. His principal 
work in this field is his history of Mc- 
Clellan’s Campaign on the Peninsula, 
one of the series, “Campaigns of the 
Civil War,” published by the Scribners. 
Harper’s Magazine, for August 1882, 
calls it: “A special study of great excel- 
lence, both from a literary and historical 
point of view, being vigorous and chaste 
in its style, full in its array of facts and 
its collection of evidence, and impartial 
in its judgment.” This criticism does no 
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more than justice to a volume which 
should be read by every student of our 
great war. 

General Webb retired to private life in 
1902, and is now living quietly at Riv- 
erdale-on-Hudson, full of years and hon- 
ors. 

As we contemplate the record of his 
long and active life we see it in its two 
distinct phases. One is that of his last 
great work as an educator, presiding 
over the destinies of a great institution 
of learning. The quality of his work here 
and the appreciation of those who bene- 
fited by it are best expressed in the words 
of the resolution of the institution's 
Alumni Association: 

“During the long administration of 
President Webb the College has _pros- 
pered to a remarkable degree; the stu- 
dents have multiplied in number; the 
curriculum has been greatly extended 
and brought up to the best educational 
standards of the times ; harmony has pre- 
vailed among the faculty ; the rigorous 
requirements of study and proficiency, 
which have been characteristic of our in- 
stitution from its foundation, have been 
in no degree abated, and while order and 
discipline have been strictly maintained, 
General Webb, by his firm yet tactful and 
generous treatment of the students, has 
greatly endeared himself to the body of 
the Alumni, who will follow him with 
affectionate interest during the re- 
mainder of his days, and who hope that 
he may be spared many years to enjoy 
the rest which he so richly deserves.” 

The other and earlier phase of Gen- 
eral Webb’s life is that of the brilliant 
military career of his young manhood 





THE NEW AND MAGNIFICENT HOME ON HARLEM HEIGHTS WHICH GEN- 
ERAL WEBB WAS LARGELY INSTRUMENTAL IN PROCURING FOR 
THE COLLEGE. 
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wherein, before he was thirty, he had 
borne the responsibilities and won the 
laurels which in all but such extraordi- 
nary times are the burdens and honors 
that mark the close of a long life only. 
The value of his services here cannot yet 
be measured, nor can his deeds of valor 
be fittingly pictured or described. But 
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even in that far time when, in the per- 
spective of history, the events of this 
momentous period are each assigned 
their true place and correct proportion, 
the work of Alexander Stewart Webb in 
the preservation of the Union will be 
given a highly honorable and most con- 
spicuous place. 
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A HOMESICK “YEARLING” 


BY 


M. J. MOORE 


Sergeant Major, Senior Grade, Artillery Corps 


Once upon a midnight dreary, 
After hiking tired and weary 
Thro’ the jungles and the rice swamps with the water to his belt, 
A recruit from Indiana, 
Supping on one lone banana, 
Thought sadly of his boyhood home as on the ground he knelt. 
Hard he cursed himself, and roundly ; 
Deeply, fervently and soundly 
Cursed the fate that cast his lot on distant Mindanao’s shore. 
And he swore that while life lasted 
He'd eternally be blasted 
E’er again a khaki uniform and service kit he wore. 
Never, never, nevermore. 


“e 


Back in Posey now they're courtin’, 


And the fellows all are sportin’— 


In their Sunday clothes cavortin’ 





at the annual county fair ; 


While out here we're bein’ shot at 
By a foe that can’t be got at, 
When we think that we have got him Mister Gu-Gu isn’t there. 
If I ever get this “hitch” in, 
Home in mother’s old back kitchen 
I'll hang this coat upon a peg and with it I'll give o'er 
Every thought of martial glory— 
The recruitin’ sergeant’s story 
Will never rope yours truly in the army any more. 


Never, never, 


nevermore.” 
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THE RELATION OF THE ORGANIZED 
MILITIA TO COAST DEFENSE 


BY 


CAPTAIN STANLEY D. EMBICK, U. S. A. 


HE subject assigned me is one that 
is receiving the earnest attention 
of all artillery officers. The work 

of constructing our modern seacoast de- 
fenses was taken up a little over a de- 
cade ago, but it is only within the last 
few years that any considerable portion 
of the work has been completed. With 
an understanding of the vast extent of 
these fortifications there has come a real- 
ization of the inadequacy of the regular 
forces to man them. 

The authorized strength of the coast 
artillery has recently been increased by 
about five thousand men, but the strength 
is still less than one-half of that required 
to man these fortifications. While it is 
thought that Congress may, in future, 
provide some small additional increase, 
it is believed that the total number will 
always be below that required to provide 
one complete manning body, or shift, and 
that an effective defense can be obtained 
only through the co-operation of the or- 
ganized militia with the regular forces. 
The coast fortifications of modern type, 
constructed or under construction, in the 
United States require for one manning 
body a total of 1,754 officers and 41,833 
men. The authorized strength of the 
coast artillery is 714 officers and 19,321 
men. 1,040 additional officers and 22,512 
additional men are thus needed to pro- 
vide the total required for one relief. The 
total required to man the coast fortifica- 
tions may seem large, and it is large 
compared with the numbers required a 
few decades ago to man the old masonry 
forts of that day, but the advance in 
naval armor and armament has necessi- 
tated the abandonment of the masonry 
forts with their old smooth bore arma- 
ment and the construction of stronger 


and more modern works of concrete 
armed with high power rifled guns re- 
quiring many mechanical and electrical 
appliances for their operation and elabo- 
rate accessories for their etmeient ser- 
vice. Then, too, the increased wealth of 
the seaboard cities has demanded the 
construction of stronger, and the greater 
range of naval guns of a greater number 
of fortifications than were formerly nec- 
essary. 

The scheme of defense under which 
the present modern armament has been 
installed was based upon the report of a 
board known as the Endicott Board. 
This board, composed of eminent officers 
and civilians, was established by law 
more than twenty vears ago for the pur- 
pose of determining and recommending 
the character and extent of the coast ar- 
mament which should be provided to m- 
sure the adequate protection of our sea- 
coast cities. After long study and ex- 
haustive research, this board submitted 
a report containing recommendations as 
to the exact character and extent of the 
armament which should be provided for 
each seacoast port for which coast de- 
fenses were deemed necessary. Based 
upon the recommendations of this board, 
the work of the installation of the coast 
armament has gone on from year to year 
as rapidly as the appropriations will per- 
mit, but much of the armament. recom- 
mended by that board has not yet been 
installed. 

About two years ago, it was decided 
that, as many of the conditions which ex- 
isted at the date of the report of the En- 
dicott Board had since been modified, it 
would be impossible to so revise the re- 
port of that board as to save many mil- 
lions of dollars and yet obtain an efficient 
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and satisfactory harbor defense. In ac- 
cordance with this decision, the Presi- 
dent two years ago appointed a board, of 
which the present Secretary of War was 
president, to revise the project of the En- 
dicott Board. The report of this board, 
which was recently submitted to Con- 
gress by the President, recommended 
large additions to the existing defenses. 
The President, in transmitting to Con- 
gress the report of this board, said in 
part: 

“The necessity for a complete and ade- 
quate system of coast defense is greater 
today than twenty years ago, for the in- 
creased wealth of the country offers more 
tempting inducements to attack, and a 
hostile fleet can reach our coast in a 
much shorter period of time. The fact 
that we have now a navy does not in any 
wise diminish the importance of coast de- 
fenses; on the contrary, that fact em- 
phasizes their value and necessity for 
construction. It is an accepted naval 
maxim that a navy can be used to strat- 
egic advantage only when acting on the 
offensive, and it can be free to so oper- 
ate only after our coast defense is rea- 
sonably secured and so recognized by 
the country. 

“It was due to the securely defended 
condition of the Japanese ports that the 
Japanese fleet was free to seek out and 
watch its proper objective, the Russian 
fleet—without fear of interruption or re- 
call to guard its home ports against 
raids by the Vladivostock squadron. This 
is one of the most valuable lessons of the 
late war in the East, and is worthy of se- 
rious consideration by our country, with 
its extensive coast line, its many im- 
portant harbors and its many wealthy 
manufacturing cities. 

“The security and protection of our 
interests require the completion of the 
defense of our coast, and the accompany- 
ing plan merits and should receive the 
generous support of the Congress.” 

It might, perhaps, be well in passing to 
emphasize the point made by the Presi- 
dent, as to the relative parts taken by the 
Navy and coast fortifications in the de- 
fense of our coasts. These parts are es- 
sentially supplementary. A navy, how- 
ever strong, cannot insure the protection 
of our coasts. 
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The protection of our commerce and 
our foreign possessions must be provided 
by the navy and by it a'l offensive re- 
turns must be undertaken, but the cen- 
tral citadel, the port from which it sal- 
lies, must be secured by fixed defenses— 
coast fortifications. The true role of 
the navy is essentially offensive; that of 
the coast fortifications, defensive. Our 
fleet must be free to go to meet the en- 
emy with the assurance that our coast is 
adequately protected, otherwise the ap- 
pearance of a few hostile cruisers off our 
coast would create a panic and our ships 
would be forced back to home waters, 
and in place of going to meet the enemy 
they would have to wait for him to come 
to them. Thus, coast fortifications in- 
crease at once both our offensive and de- 
fensive powers. If the naval resources 
are to be applied to the best effect, our 
fixed defenses should be such as to re- 
quire that no ships be needed to supple- 
ment them. More important, however, 
in this connection, is the fact that even 
if we had a navy superior to that of any 
other country and that it should be used 
solely for purely defensive purposes, 
this in itself would be far from insuring 
the protection of our coasts. If our su- 
premacy at sea was temporarily lost or 
for a short period was unable to assert 
itself at the right place, our ports would 
be in danger. The great extent of our 
seaboard on both sides of the continent 
and the distance of our modern posses- 
sions, all calling for a wide division of 
our naval forces, would make provision 
necessary against these contingencies, 
whatever the strength of our navy. This 
extensive coast line also renders it very 
unlikely that our fleet would be able to 
fall in with a fast and homogeneous 
squadron of the enemy bent on the at- 
tack of our coast. A _ portion of the 
coast might be guarded, but all of it 
could not. In the absence of fixed coast 
defenses, a raid on any one of our im- 
portant seacoast cities would result in 
great damage and a disastrous moral ef- 
fect. One of the most pointed lessons 
of the Spanish war was that if our coasts 
are to be entrusted to ships alone there is 
grave danger that the defensive force 
will be removed and leave its charge 
During this war, the six mon- 
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itors built solely for coast defense were 
diverted from that object and sent to 
distant points. Two even went as far as 
Manila. We can recall the uneasiness, 
bordering almost on panic, which per- 
raded certain portions of our coast dur- 
ing the period when the whereabouts of 
Admiral Cervera’s squadron was uncer- 
tain. If the protection of our coast 
should be left to war ships, even if built 
solely for coast defense purposes, can we 
doubt that in a war with a strong naval 
power a popular government such as 
ours would yield to the demands of the 
most influential ports and that such coast 
defense vessels would be assigned for 
the protection of that port and others 
left unprovided for? 

3ut this aside, coast fortifications are 
both more economical and more effective 
than harbor vessels. With their slow 
speed, limited radius of action and un- 
seaworthiness, the latter could, when 
united in a fleet, cover but a very limited 
portion of the coast. If distributed and 
assigned to harbors, they are far less ef- 
ficient than fixed defenses, as they have 
a much smaller and less accurate fire 
than the latter, are decidedly more vul- 
nerable and are much more costly both as 
to first cost and to that of maintenance. 
The advantages possessed by coast forti- 
fications over harbor defense vesse!s are 
now generally recognized and the Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy has re- 
cently recommended that no more har- 
bor defense vessels be built. 

The first necessity in home defense is, 
therefore, a system of coast fortifications 
sufficient to free the fleet, give confidence 
to the population of the country, afford 
bases to the navy, and last and most im- 
portant, protect our important cities 
either during the absence of the fleet or 
in the case of a temporary, or a com- 
plete and final, loss of sea power. 

The Taft Board after carefully weigh- 
ing the relative commercial and strategic 
importance of the ports and harbors of 
the United States submitted the names of 
twenty-seven ports in the United States, 
exclusive of lake ports, as requiring coast 
defenses. Many of these localities have 
been provided with all the armament 
that is considered necessary for their de- 
fenses, but in the case of others large ad- 
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ditions to the existing armament were 
recommended. 

The armament installed throughout 
the United States consists of heavy guns 
of 8, 10 and 12-inch calibers, intermedi- 
ate guns of about 6-inch caliber, and 
rapid fire guns of 3 inches and 5 inches 
in caliber; Each of these various classes 
has a distinct function in coast defense. 
Our guns are to reach the interior of a 
ship through its side armor, our mortars 
through its deck. Our latest 12-inch gun 
fires a projectile weighing 1,046 pounds 
with a velocity at the muzzle of 2,550 
feet per second, or 30 miles a minute. 
The muzzle energy developed is over 
46,000 ft. tons. But all of this enormous 
energy is necessary to perforate the 
heavy Krupp armor, 12-inches thick, car- 
ried by a battleship. This armor, the re- 
sult of years of investigation and experi- 
ment, has three times the resisting qual- 
ities of ordinary steel, so that twelve 
inches of Krupp armor affords the same 
protection as 36 inches of ordinary steel. 
Our small rapid-fire guns firing projec- 
tiles weighing from 15 to 55 pounds, 
are for the protection of the mine field. 
These guns are necessary to prevent the 
smaller boats of an enemy’s fleet from 
removing the mines. Without such pro- 
tection, it is idle to provide a mine field. 

Our mortars, which fire at elevations 
of from 45 to 65 degrees, are designed 
to attack an enemy’s ship at its weakest 
point, the deck, which consists of only 
three or four inches of armor. The pro- 
jectile is thrown to a great height and, 
descending, obtains its striking velocity 
solely from the acceleration due to grav- 
ity. Mortars are a very valuable ele- 
ment of our defenses, as they can be fired 
throughout the entire 360 degrees and 
reach any point within a radius of 12,000 
yards. While originally designed to pre- 
vent ships from bombarding our cities 
from anchorages out of line of direct 
fire, they can now, with our present sys- 
tem of directing their fire, be used with 
success against ships attempting to run 
up the channel. 

The defenses now provided are ex- 
tensive, and as stated before, require a 
total of 41,833 to man them. The Taft 
Board did not consider the defenses pro- 
vided at many places as sufficient, and 
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recommended additional defenses which 
will require about 6,000 more men. If 
we inciuded the defenses proposed for 
the insular possessions and for the en- 
trance to the Panama Canal, the grand 
total of 2,278 officers and 55,110 men 
will be required. Wh le the armament 
now constructed is insufficient, yet the 
greater part of this is, under present 
conditions, value'ess. Each of our guns 
requires for its service a detachment of 
a certain size, and hence a given number 
of troops can serve only a defin'te num- 
ber of guns. As the strength of the coast 
art.llery is such that less than one-half 
the number of guns now emplaced can be 
manned, when war comes, unless the co- 
operation of the militia can be obtained, 
we shall have to rely for the defense of 
our harbors upon the protection offered 
by less than half of the armament nec- 
essary for the purpose. 

In addition to the 22,512 men which 
will thus be needed to man those batter- 
ies which cannot be manned by the reg- 
ular forces, troops are needed to protect 
the land side of coast fortifications 
against the attack of small landing par- 
ties. A modern coast battery differs 
radically from the old closed fortifica- 
tions. The latter was constructed to re- 
sist formal land approaches, whue the 
former is built without forge defense. 
Although permanent works are unneces- 
sary, batteries must be protected on the 
land side, since it cannot be doubted 
that an attack by a landing party will be 
made if the measure promises any suc- 
cess. Battleships will not be risked if 
a land attack can do the work. The 
stronger we make our defense on the sea 
front the more likely it is that the at- 
tack will come from the land side. This 
land defense must be entrusted to in- 
fantry, since the artillery personnel will 
be needed at the guns, as the enemy’s 
ships may take advantage of the diver- 
sion created by the land attack, or the 
attack by land may be simultaneous with 
one by sea. In any case, the ships would 
probably make a strong demonstration 
against the fixed defense to cover the at- 
tack of their land party, and at the same 
time stand ready to take advantage of 
any distraction on the part of the latter. 
The question of utilizing the organ- 
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ized militia both as coast artillery re- 
serves and as coast artillery supports for 
infantry defense was carefully consid- 
ered and ably presented by the Honora- 
ble Mr. Root, in his report as Secretary 
of War for the year 1902. Quoting from 
his report: 

“One of the most valuable services 
which can be rendered to the country by 
its militia, and the one wiiich can be 
made the easiest and most natural for 
it to render, is to supplement the regu- 
lar force in manning the coast defenses 
in time of war. * * * Manning the 
coast fortifications is constitutional miti- 
tia work, for it is always to repel in- 
vasion. It can be undertaken by citizens 
living in the neighborhood of the forti- 
fications with less disturbance and sac- 
rifice than any other military duty, be- 
cause it does not take them far away 
from their homes and their bus:ness. 


* * Bs 


an effort should be made to 
procure the organization of a national 
guard force of heavy artillerymen in the 
neighborhood of each coast defense for- 
tifications, with the understanding that 
whenever the President finds occasion to 
call out militia to repel invasion that or- 
ganization will be called into that forti- 
fication. In the meantime an immediate 
and special relation should be established 
between the milit!a organization and the 
fortification for the purpose of practice 
and instruction. They should be made 
as familiar as possible with the use of 
the guns and methods of defense at that 
particular point. In many cases it will 
be practicable to give them facilities for 
meeting and keeping their equipment on 
the military reservation which would 
make unnecessary any outside armory 
for their use. Such an organization 
could readily perform all its duties to 
the state, serving as infantry, but it could 
at the same time be distinctly known and 
constantly prepared for service as the 
militia reserve of the fortification with 
which it sustains the relations described. 
“Another very important function to 
be performed by militia, and having the 
same characteristic of not requiring mili- 
tia men to render any service except for 
the defense of their homes, is the service 
to be rendered by infantry in the de- 
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fense of our coast fortifications against 
attack in reverse by land. That is a sub- 
ject which ought to receive early and 
earnest attention on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government. It is of great im- 
portance that an adequate force should 
be ready to take their places without con- 
fusion, and that there should be a per- 
fect understanding as to where the force 
is to come from, where they are to be 
posted, and how they are to be supplied 
and maintained. 

“The National Guard contains two 
widely different elements: One is com- 
posed of men who wish to perform their 
duty to the State as members of the mili- 
tia, but do not wish, or do not feel at 
liberty, to leave their families or their 
business interests and become soldiers 
for all purposes, liable to be sent away 
for distant military operations. The other 
element wishes to go wherever there is 
adventure and a chance to fight. The 
amount of strictly local militia work of 
the h'ghest importance to be done in 
case of war is so great that the whole 
National Guard force of the seacoast 
states at all events, can be made just as 
useful as if they a!l became volunteers 
for all purposes. In order to accomplish 
this, however, there should be careful 
prearrangement as to the distribution of 
duties.” 

The Chief of Artillery, in his report 
for 1905, quoted this extract from the re- 
port of Mr. Root and commented on it 
as follows: 

“No better line of action could be fol- 
lowed in attempting to develop an ade- 
quate trained coast-artillery reserve and 
infantry coast-defense guard than this 
one so clearty marked out by Mr. Root. 
It is to be honed that this most important 
question will be taken up seriously by 
the authorities of the seacoast states, in 
connection with the War Department 
and Congress, and that a certain propor- 
tion of the troops in these states may be 
set apart for home defense purposes, 
each state providing the coast-artillery 
reserve and coast-defense infantry that 
may be required for the defense of its 
own coast line. As Mr. Root has so hap- 
pily pointed out, there must be many men 
in each coast state who while ardently 
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desiring to assist in time of war in the de- 
fense of the country cannot well leave 
family and business interests without 
ruinous sacrifices. 

“Among these are many electricians, 
machinists, civil engineers, who consti- 
tute the best poss:ble material for coast- 
artillery troops. The plan should have 
for its chief object the organization of 
these classes of men into independent 
coast artillery companies in each state. 
It is to be kept in mind, particularly, that 
the regimental organization is not adapt- 
ed to coast defense. After years of trial, 
the coast artillery regiments of the Unit- 
ed States Artillery were abolished by the 
act of February 2, 1901, as absolutely un- 
suited to the requirements of modern 
coast defense. It is recommended, there- 
fore, that in case any of the states con- 
template at any time the organization of 
coast artillery reserves they be advised 
by the War Department to adopt the or- 
ganization now provided for the United 
States Coast Artillery—namely, a corps 
organization of separate comnanies. This 
need not in any way interfere with the 
organization of these separate compan es 
into battalions and regiments for admin- 
istration purposes and for employment 
as infantry whenever desired by the 
states or the United States, as has been 
stated above in the second paragraph of 
the quotation from Mr. Root’s report. 

“It is recommended further, that each 
separate coast-artillery reserve company 
of the militia be linked for instruction 
purposes in peace and for service in war 
with a company of regular coast artil- 
lery that is stationed conveniently to the 
home station of the former, and that the 
affiliation of the militia and regular com- 
panies be fostered in every way possible. 
In carrying out such a plan the officers 
and men of the regular coast arti'lery 
companies should act as the coaches to or 
instructors of the officers and men of the 
linked militia companies. The instruction 
to officers and gunners given at coast- 
artillery posts should be opened to mili- 
tia coast artillerymen. The senior offi- 
cer of the coast-artillery reserve of each 
state should be encouraged to consult 
with the commanding officers of adja- 
cent coast-artillery districts in regard to 
all matters pertaining to the training of 
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the mititia coast artillery. Finally, bat- 
teries of coast guns that are not in com- 
mission could be assigned in peace to the 
companies of militia and the latter en- 
couraged to drill and have subcaliber and 
service practice at these batteries when- 
ever possible. The batteries so assigned 
and used should, as far as practicable, be 
the batteries to which the militia com- 
panies should be assigned for service in 
war.” 

The policy above recommended by the 
Chief of Artillery has been adopted by 
the War Department, and, as indicated 
in Circular 17, War Department, 1907, 
every effort is being made to encourage 
the development of adequate forces for 
coast artillery reserves and coast artil- 
lery supports, and to provide for the in- 
struction of the former and for practical 
exercises of both with the regular coast 
artillery. 

As stated in the circular mentioned, it 
is proposed that a part of the organized 
militia in each coast state be set aside 
for coast artillery duty and that the 
troops so set aside shall, while retaining 
their battalion and regimental organiza- 
tion for infantry duties in connection 
with riots or for ceremonial occasions, 
be assigned to coast forts as indenendent 
companies. <A battalion and regimental 
organization has been found to be inap- 
plicable to coast artillery work and the 
state of efficiency now attained in the 
coast artillery has been made _ possible 
only through the abolishment of a regi- 
mental and the adoption of a corps or- 
ganization. It is proposed that each coast 
artillery reserve company shall be as- 
signed to some gun or mortar battery for 
instruction in peace and service in war, 
and that it shall be intimately associated 
with a regu'ar company assigned to the 
same or adjacent battery and that the 
field and other officers and men not con- 
nected with companies shall be assigned 
for instruction in peace and service in 
war to stations appropriate to their 
grades, as assistants or reliefs to regular 
officers and men of like grades. 

In order that the character of the work 
coast artillery reserve companies will be 
called upon to do may be understood, the 
tactical chain of coast artillery command, 
and the system of fire control and fire 
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direction, that is the methods employed 
to obtain both accuracy and control of 
fire, will be explained. 

The tactical chain of coast artillery 
consists of, 

First, the battery, a group of guns or 
mortars of the same caliber. Each bat- 
tery is a unit complete within itself, has 
its own range finding system and its own 
distinct personnel. The organization as- 
signed to the service of a battery is a 
company, and the battery is commanded 
by a captain who controls every feature 
of its service. All the guns of a battery 
have the same target. 

Second, the fire command, a group of 
two or more batteries, generally of the 
same caliber, so located that their fire 
covers the same or contiguous waterways 
and that they can be readily commanded 
in action by one man. A mine command 
is co-ordinate with the fire command, and 
consists of the submarine defense, in- 
cluding the mine fields and the rapid-fire 
guns which defend it. 

Third, the battle command, which may 
consist of two or more fire commands 
and one or more mine commands and in- 
cludes all the armament and the neces- 
sary accessories for its service that cover 
a waterway in which a naval attack may 
be expected and over which one man 
mav exercise efficient control. In most 
harbors there is but one battle command, 
but where a harbor has two entrances, 
there would be two battle commands. 

Fourth, the artillery district, consisting 
of a sub-division of the coast line, in- 
cluding the personnel assigned thereto 
organized for the purpose of artillery ad- 
ministration and defense. The command 
of an artillery district devolves upon the 
senior artillery officer thereof, who is 
designated as the District Commander. 

Passing now to a description of the 
system of the fire direction and fire con- 
trol, I shall take up first the system of 
fire direction, that is, the methods em- 
ploved to obtain accuracy of fire, upon 
which depends primarily the efficiency 
of our armament. The efficiency of a 
battery is measured solely by the num- 
ber of hits it can make in a given time, 
and the correct laying of the gun to ob- 
tain a hit calls for such a refinement in 
the determination of the many factors 
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which affect the flight of the projectile 
that it is only possible with a trained de- 
tachment. In the first place, it calls for 
the exact determination of the range. For 
example, in firing with our 12-inch gun 
at a battleship at range of 8,000 yards, 
this range must be known to be within 
80 yards or the ship will be missed. As 
the ship steams in toward our fortifica- 
tions, the range will constantly change 
by from 300 to 600 yards per minute, so 
that we must not only constantly deter- 
mine its actual range but must know at 
any instant what its range will be, say 
20 seconds ahead of that instant, so that 
at the expiration of the 20 seconds the 
guns will be laid and be ready to fire 
with the proper elevation for that instant. 

The means employed to determine 
these data are as follows: Wherever the 
topography is such as to permit it, each 
gun battery is provided with a horizontal 
base line with an angle measuring in- 
strument at each end. Where the topo- 
graphy will not permit this, ranges are 
obtained by what is known as a vertical 
base instrument. This instrument is 
mounted at a known height above sea 
level and measures the angular depres- 
sion of a ship below the horizontal plane 
passing through the instrument. With 
the known height of the instrument as 
one side of the right angled triangle, and 
one angle of the triangle, the angular de- 
pression of the ship obtained by the in- 
strument, the other side of the triangle, 
the range follows. The great majorities 
of batteries are provided with a hori- 
zontal base system of position finc. 
ing. A base line, usually about 
2,000 yards long, is accurately meas- 
ured and a_ structure containing 
an angle measuring instrument built 
at each end. Simultaneous observa- 
tions on the ship are taken from the two 
base ends, the exact instant of time at 
which these observations are to be taken 
being indicated by electric bells which 
ring every twenty seconds at the battery 
and at each base and station. The angles 
measured at the base ends are telephoned 
to a plotting room and applied on the 
plotting board, a form of plane table, 
which represents the harbor on a scale 
of 300 yards to the inch, and the triangle 
is solved mechanically. This operation 
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gives the exact range from the gun to 
the target at the instant of the last stroke 
of the bell. 

The exact or correct range having been 
determined, many other conditions must 
be taken into account to secure a hit. 
Many causes combine to cause a varia- 
tion in the velocities given by the pow- 
der charges. These charges are made up 
with the greatest care, yet it is not un- 
usual to find that a velocity of 100 feet 
per second greater or less than the 
normal velocity is obtained. This for the 
12-inch rifle at 8,000 yards wou'd cause 
a variation in range of 520 yards. Again, 
since the density of the air on the day 
of firing will materially affect the flight 
of the projectile, corrections based on the 
readings of the thermometer and the ba- 
rometer and varying for every range 
must be applied to the observed range be- 
fore firing. These may amount in 8,000 

yards to over 200 yards. The velocity of 

the wind also must be considered and 
the necessary allowance made for it. As 
is evident from the above, large correc- 
tions must be applied to the observed 
range before firing each shot—the sum 
of which corrections frequently amounts 
to over 500 yards for an observed range 
of 8,000 yards. As we have at this range 
an allowable error of only 80 yards, the 
impossibility of making a hit without 
having applied these corrections is ap- 
parent. As not only accuracy but rapid- 
ity of fire is necessary, all of these opera- 
tions must be performed with such speed 
that complete data for use in lay:ng the 
guns will be delivered to the latter at the 
minimum rate of once every 20 seconds. 
The corrections are added algebraically 
in the plotting room by means of adding 
machines. 

The corrected range having thus been 
determined, it is telephoned to each gun. 
At the guns the only operation required 
is to set the sight and the elevation scales 
in accordance with the data telephoned 
from the plotting room. The ranges are 
furnished so rapidly that the gunner soon 
learns the intermediate values, keeps his 
gun constantly trained on the target and 
can fire at any instant after the gun is 
ready, the only practicable limitation to 
the rate of fire being the rapidity of load- 
ing. 
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The value of the system of fire direc- 
tion adopted for our service may be seen 
from a comparison of the results of tar- 
get practice of six years ago and of to- 
day. In 1900 the best results obtained at 
target practice with large caliber guns 
was by a battery which scored 50 per 
cent. of hits at a range of 4,500 yards 
firing at the rate of one shot per gun 
every three minutes. During the past 
two years 100 per cent. of hits has been 
obtained by a number of batteries at 
ranges of from 6,000 to 7,000 yards fir- 
ing at the rate of one shot per gun every 
45 seconds. When we consider in con- 
nection with these results the trajectories 
of the gun at 4,500 and 7,000 yards, it 
will be seen that both the accuracy and 
rate of fire of our guns have been quad- 
rupled in the past six years, or in other 
words, the best trained detachment of 
today will in a given time score sixteen 
times as many hits as the best trained de- 
tachment of six years ago. 

Fire direction, as above described, per- 
tains solely to the individual battery. In 
addition to this system, means must be 
provided to enable battle and fire com- 
manders to so control the fire of the de- 
fense that it will have the greatest tacti- 
cal value. Without such control the gun 
defense of a harbor would depend solely 
upon the work of the individual batter- 
ies, without power of co-ordination or 
concentration upon an important objec- 
tive or of proper tactical distribution. 
Each fire commander is provided with a 
range-finding instrument and is connect- 
ed by telephone with each battery. He is 
thus ab!e to concentrate the fire of the 
batteries of his command on one target 
or distribute their fire on several targets. 
The battle commander, also, has a range 
finding instrument and is connected by 
telephone with each fire and mine com- 
mander, and with the power plants, 
searchlights, storehouses, etc., pertaining 
to his command. 

The system above described may seem 
complex, and one requiring such an 
amount of instruction and training as to 
preclude the attainment of efficiency by 
militia organizations, but it should be 
borne in mind that many of the opera- 
tions involved in the use of this system, 
those which perhaps appear at first sight 
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as the most difficult are performed by 
means of mechanical devices that require 
for their operation no knowledge of the 
principles involved. Sufficient time would 
not be available to the militiaman to fit 
himself for certain of the special grades, 
those known as first-class expert grades 
and for which increased pay has been 
provided under the recent Act of Con- 
gress, but these grades are comparatively 
few in number and the greater number 
of them do not pertain to gun battery or- 
ganizations. It is fully believed, how- 
ever, that the time available to the mili- 
tiaman is sufficient to enable him to fit 
himself not only for the non-expert 
grades, but also for those grades filled by 
what are known as second-class experts, 
consisting of instrument readers, assist- 
ant plotters, computers, telephone and 
telautograph operators, range-keepers, 
searchlight operators, chiefs of detach- 
ments, etc. The practicability of this has 
been shown in the work that has been 
done already in several of the states, 
notably Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
New York, where instruction in coast 
artillery duties has been given to the 
militia. 

In each artillery district there are held 
annually what are known as coast de- 
fense exercises. These exercises cover a 
period of two weeks and during this 
period actual service conditions are sim- 
ulated in every possible way The com- 
panies are encamped in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the batteries to which they are 
assigned and, as far as practicab!e with 
the personnel available, all the accessor- 
ies are manned and operated. All availa- 
ble boats in the district are used to sim- 
ulate the various kinds of naval attack, 
both by day and night. 

It is proposed that the militia organi- 
zations designated as coast artillery re- 
serves and coast artillery supports shall 
participate each year in these exercises. 
Each reserve company will be assigned 
to a battery with the understanding that 
such battery will be the permanent as- 
signment of the company both in peace 
and war, and that it will be instructed, 
drilled, and when its training has de- 
veloped sufficiently, hold target practice 
thereat. In many cases, also, the home 
stations of the reserve companies will be 
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so near to the fortification to which they 
are assigned that their practical instruc- 
tion at the guns need not be limited to 
these annual exercises, but may be sup- 
plemented now and then by a drill at 
other seasons of the year, night drills 
particularly affording opportunities that 
can be taken advantage of in this way. 
Practical instruction in many of the de- 
tails of the range finding system can be 
conveniently and readily given in the 
armories, as can theoretical instruction 
of gunners. 

During the period of the coast defense 
exercises it is proposed that the compa- 
nies designated as coast artillery sup- 
ports shall be encamped in the position 
which would be occupied in time of war 
for the protection of the land sides of the 
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fortifications, and will be employed in 
resisting the attacks of landing parties. 

To the forces of the majority of the 
states the proposed work is in a new 
field, but it is thought that no other mil- 
itary work should appeal so much to the 
militiamen of the seacoast states. The 
work is solely that of home defense, and 
it will be done in the immediate vicinity 
of the homes of the militiamen. For them 
the conditions to be met in war can be 
more clearly simulated in time of peace 
in this work than in that of any other 
branch of the military service, and this 
with a minimum of interference with 
their business interests. It is such work, 
also, as, when once seriously undertaken, 
will claim the keenest interest of both of- 
ficers and men. 


THE 7th, N. G. N. Y.. AT FORT HAMILTON 


HE Artillery exercises which 
i. have just been completed in the 
inner line of defense of New 

York harbor, June 8th to June 15th, 
mark a departure from those which 
have formerly taken place, in that the 
forts were, for the first time, protected 
on their flanks and rear by small bod- 
ies of Infantry—a matter of supreme 
importance but one which has hereto- 
fore not progressed beyond the stage 
of recommendations. The following 
officers, in addition to the writer were 
on duty with the Infantry supports at 
Fort Hamilton, viz.: First Lieut. J. A. 
Baer, 6th Cavalry; First Lieut. F. O. 
Whitlock, 14th Cavalry. First Lieut. 
W. V. Morris, 6th Cavalry; First 
Lieut. W. P. Ennis, tst Regiment 
Field Artillery, and A. F. Casad, C. A. 
The troqps detailed for duty at Fort 
Hamilton consisted of six companies of 
the 7th Regiment, N. G. N. Y. Consid- 
erable newspaper gossip preceded the 
detailing of this regiment for this ser- 
vice due probably to the perfectly nat- 
ural objection of its Colonel to having 
his regiment divided. When we con- 
sider how Colonels in the regular ser- 
vice strain every nerve to keep their 


commands intact, small wonder that a 
National Guard regiment which gets 
but one week in camp in two years 
should object to having its unity de- 
stroyed. By so doing the Colonel loses 
his command and the regimental staff 
is practically eliminated. The War De- 
partment in all probability naturally 
supposed that an entire regiment could 
not be handled at Fort Hamilton and 
this would have been a correct as- 
sumption had not the surrounding 
property owners evinced a ,patriotic in- 
terest in the exercises and either vol- 
unteered the use of their land or made 
no complaint when the enthusiasm of 
the troops made them _ technically 
trespassers. Not the least important 
feature of these exercises was this at- 
titude of the neighboring property 
owners, especially the Dyker Meadow 
Golf Club and the Field & Marine 
Club. That spirit, so prevalent in 
many parts of our country, which. re- 
gards every man in uniform as a pil- 
lager, by its absence on this occasion, 
contributed fully fifty per cent. to the 
success of these exercises, for Infantry 
cannot be practically trained for field 
service except on varied ground. 
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The scheme of instruction at Fort 
Hamilton consisted in assigning each 
regular office to a company of the 7th 
Regiment, preceding all practical work 
by informal talks, first to the officers 
and then to the companies, and finally 
after the practical work was over sug- 
gestions were given to both officers 
and enlisted men as to possible errors 
made. In line with this policy theo- 
retical and practical work took place in 
patrolling, advance and rear guards 
and outposts, culminating with a sim- 
ple problem which would probably 
confront Infantry supports in time of 
War. 

The general impression seemed to 
prevail that the work of patrolling 
took first honors in the amount of in- 
terest evolved. As fundamental prin- 
ciples are natural to the primitive war 
and interest in it is as natural as for 
our modern civilization to throw off 
its environment and take again to the 
woods and the camp fire when summer 
heat makes life in the plague spots of 
the nation a burden. 

The problem given was as follows: 

1. General situation: A Brown force 
has landed on the south shore of Long 
Island and is advancing along the Mer- 
rick road toward Fort Hamilton which 
is protected by a Gray force encamped 
there. 

2. Special situation: On the night of 
10-11 June ’o7, the main body of the 
Brown force encamped at Flatlands. It 
is reported by friendly inhabitants that 
their advance guard, composed ot 
about four companies of Infantry, was 
in the vicinity of Gravesend race track 
at 12 noon It June ‘07. 
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Field orders in the regulation form 
were issued and the whole problem 
was enthusiastically carried out in a 
very satisfactory manner. 

This terminated the independent 
work of the Infantry and thereafter 
they performed the duties falling to 
them during the various artillery 
phases. That they learned the funda- 
mentals well is evidenced by the fact 
that no undiscovered force of the en- 
emy ever reached our outposts. 

The spirit of the troops was shown 
in their willingness to volunteer for 
any duty. Advantage was taken of 
this fact to make an excellent military 
map of the post and vicinity. The re- 
sults accomplished in this work which 
was under the special direction of 
Lieut. Baer was little short of marvel- 
ous. Likewise type shelter trenches 
were dug, machine gun detachments 
formed and over two miles of outposts 
connected with headquarters by field 
buzzers, 

From beginning to end the camp 
was essentially a business one, the 
amount of work accemplished being 
due primarily to the fact that the men 
in the ranks felt that they were accom- 
plishing something. Had these exer- 
cises consisted only in watching the 
artillery drill it is safe to say that the 
present personnel of the regiment 
would probably not again be found for 
a week in mud and rain doing the hard 
work of Infantry supports, but the 
unanimous verdict as thev left for 
home was: “No more Peekskill for us.” 


I. L. HUNT, 
Captain 6th U. S. Infantry. 


THE 13th ARTILLERY, N. G. N. Y.. AT FORT HAMILTON 


HE remarkable work of the 13th 

be Regiment, N. G. of N. Y., dur- 
ing the recent exercises in coast 
defense at the New York Harbor forts 
demonstrated that they are indeed a 
valuable addition to the regular troops 
now at these stations. The zeal and 
intelligence shown by both men and 


officers reflected great credit upon both 
and indicated the best use of the facili- 
ties provided for drill at their armory. 

These companies took their regular 
turns at the position finding stations 
and guns, and despite the fact that part 
of the apparatus was new to, them, 
very good and accurate work was done. 
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The discipline of the companies was 
excellent and the earnestness with 
which the men performed the duties 
assigned them proves conclusively that 
when they shall have been provided 
with all of the new apparatus the high- 
est class of work may be expected of 
them. 

At present there is no doubt that 
some arrangement ought to be made 
for the companies of the 13th to come 
out to the harbor forts for drill at least 
once a month, since their duty in war 
would undoubtedly be to aid in the 
defense of their own city. 

Fort Hamilton, being the nearest of 
all the forts to the armory of the regi- 
ment, would naturally be selected. 
This fort has nearly all types of mod- 
ern cannon and could scarcely be im- 
proved on for the purpose. This prac- 
tice work at short intervals of time is 
the only thing lacking in the training 
of the 13th. 

Despite the wonders which they 
have accomplished at their armory in 
the use of their gun and position find- 
ing apparatus, actual work at the bat- 
teries is essential to perfect success. 

With Fort Hamilton and the most 
modern installation only an_ hour’s 
ride away at the cost of one street car 
fare, no time should be lost by the regi- 
mental officers in arranging for such 
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special drills as time will. permit. This 
suggestion was made to me by a com- 
pany officer of the 13th and seems to 
be too good a chance to be lost. 

If it is found impossible for all the 
men to turn out, at least the range 
sections could be assembled. Nothing 
should be left undone to improve the 
efficiency of this fine body of men. 

FRANCIS M. HINKLE, 
rat Dat. ©. 4G 


Arrangements were made for reports 
on the combined manoeuvres at Wads- 
worth, Totten, and Schuyler. These 
came to hand just before the closing of 
the forms, too late for inclusion in this 
issue.—Editor. 
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THE CHANCE OF THE COAST 
ARTILLERY 


BY 


COLONEL JOHN W. 


To the soldiers of the Coast Artillery 
has come the chance of a life time to 
do things, pro bono publico. The mag- 
nificent idea which developed in the 
War Department, to bring the avail- 
able portions of the National Guard, 
pertaining to sea coast States, in which, 
or adjacent to which exist sea coast ar- 
maments, into garrison with the Coast 
Artillery, manning our Artillery Forts, 
was successfully inaugurated Saturday, 
June 8th, last, and will be continued 
during July, August, and September. 

The Regulars of the different Artil- 
lery Posts go into camp at their bat- 
teries and the Guard camp with them. 
A company of Coast Artillery and a 
company of the National Guard camp 
together immediately as near each bat- 
tery as the terrain will permit, while a 
body of the Guard is elsewhere nearby 
encamped, as a land reserve. 

War conditions are then assumed—the 
enemy approaching, alertness, watchful- 
ness, discipline, practice, the emulation of 
professional pride, the keen interest in a 
new game, bristle from every line of the 
ramparts—and this new infant of the 
country’s defense is being nursed into ef- 
fective manhood. Information by expe- 
rience is being absorbed, the sap of know- 
ledge is creeping along the trunk, and the 
fruit—another trained hand behind the 
gun—will surely ripen. 

It is not going to be done by one sum- 
mer’s exercises; but the ground is pre- 
pared, the seed sown, and, if yearly cul- 
tivated, the harvest will be certain and 
good! 

And it is a harvest the country needs ; 
it is a vital necessity and we MUST pro- 
it! It is an old saying—“You 
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never need a pistol in Texas, but when 
you do need it, you need it like hell.” 

The modern, high power, long-range 
gun, beautifully mounted and sleep.ng 
quietly behind its protecting emplace- 
ment, is a pretty sight to our summer ex- 
cursionist, the picknicker, the strolling 
citizen, and it evokes the careless remark, 
“It costs a heap of money! What's the 
use?” 

Let some first-class Power suddenly 
unchain her War Dogs and send them 
snarling towards us, and our questioning 
citizen will quickly find “What's the use!” 
The need of a pistol in Texas would be 
a baby business alongside the frenzy to 
get these guns active! The war ships 
of the enemy are but six days away and 
coming straight at us—eighteen knots 
an hour! The wires burn to Portland, 
New London, Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Savannah, Charleston! Which is 
to be the point of attack? All is rush, 
excitement, consternation, a pitiful grow- 
ing consciousness of how little we are 
prepared for a prolonged fierce attack ! 

The splendid ordnance, behind strong 
emplacements, is there. ‘The efficient, 
well-developed equipment for firing ser- 
vice is there. But where are the gun 
workers—the men to watch ceaselessly, 
to aim, shoot and fight? A pitiful hand- 
ful of trained Regulars, barely one relief 
for the Batteries! 

It is day and night work, ceaseless, 
nerve racking, wearing, and the fighting 
units of the one relief, the only one our 
regular organization provides, dwindling 
by casualties and being put out—hour by 
hour! Human endurance cannot long 
survive such strain, and soon the guns 
are silent! What then? 
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Can any man expect that we will ever 
have an authorized enlisted strength of 
Coast Artillery sufficient to give us three 
complete crews or reliefs of trained reg- 
ular artillerists to serve our sea coast ar- 
maments in readiness for a sudden war? 
And our experts say that in actual war 
we could not survive with less? 

Our public policy and the history of 
military legislation are all against it! If 
our magnificent sea coast defence is ever 
to be efficiently ready for active use, we 
will have to look elsewhere outside of a 
sufficient increase of the Regular Army. 

Hence the grave importance of the 
work going on this summer. Every mil- 
itary man knows this; every citizen, 
every jealous, prudent guardian of the 
country’s safety, should know it. 

Just look at the splendid possibilities, 
of the increased sense of security and 
confidence we would all have if we knew 
that thousands of our National Guards- 
men of our sea coast states, from Maine 
to Louisiana and on the Pacific Coast, 
were trained—even in a partial degree 
in the knowledge of the technique, prac- 
tice, manning and working of our coast 
batteries under war conditions! At the 


first barking of the dogs of war they 
could rush in from their near-by towns 
everywhere and the relief service the 


guns need would be there. Not raw and 
green, ignorant of the powerful ma- 
chines, but with an experienced knowl- 
edge sufficient to lend a helping hand of 
gratifying usefulness. 

Some day this training of our National 
Guard, as now commencing at our Artil- 
lery Posts, if faithfully kept up, year 
after year, may save the country from 
grave disaster? Who knows? It is both 
possible and probable. This is the proper 
and reasonable light to look at the object 
of these joint exercises and every mem- 
ber of the National Guard and every 
patriotic citizen should know and appre- 
ciate the object, the possibilities and the 
prospective good each and every member 
of the Guard can do and is doing for his 
country’s benefit. 

The chance to do a good work for his 
flag is now up to every officer and en- 
listed man of the Coast Artillery! It will 
be embraced in their individual efforts to 
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make every Guardsman he is associated 
with in these exercises feel at home and 
want to come again; that he is shoulder 
to shoulder with a military comrade who 
likes him—.s interested in his profes- 
sional position and wants to be modestly 
of use in sharing, with him, the results 
of his regular training and knowledge. 
To make him feel he is glad his fellow- 
citizen is there, soldiering and eager to 
learn, from him, what to do to help his 
comrade of the Regular Army when the 
hour of peril, toil and hard work comes 
in fighting, side by side, for the flag all 
equally love. 

It is a great chance and that our Ar- 
tillerymen will make good is the confi- 
dent feeling of all. 

There are important side issues here 
also which make these exercise camps 
add.tionally valuable. Two essentials are . 
requisite to make an _ efficient sol- 
dier. The first is to know how 
to shoot and the second is_ to 
know how to live out of doors. 
The first—the average American is pret- 
ty well up in, or is acquiring the art at 
our many shooting galleries, ranges, 
clubs and field sports. The second they 
will acquire some practical points on in 
this camp life. A man who knows how 
and can preserve his health and strength 
living in the open on the resources of 
nature, and then can hit what he shoots 
at, has the two necessary essets of a val- 
uable soldier. The rest is A, B, C—and 
will follow. 

These camps will help this education 
of every Guardsman participating. The 
daily association and intimacy of camp 
life—the shoulder-to-shoulder work to- 
gether, the mutual sympathy and effort 
to gain a common result in team work, 
the comradeship of out-door soldier life, 
will all serve, in a most beneficial man- 
ner, to bring our Regulars and Militia 
together and show each what good or- 
ganizations and good men both really 
are. 

Another point, more remote, but prom- 
ising of good results to us, is this: Our 
National Guardsmen — in this brief 
period of intimacy with our men 
and their inner life in our Ar- 
tillery Posts, will see and _ learn 
that the Regular soldiers’ career 





THE TORPEDO 
is not the slummy life rumor gener- 
ally gives it the credit of being! They 
will see our men are a clean-cut, well- 
fed, well-housed, well-cared-for, con- 
tented lot; a superior, self-respecting, re- 
sourceful, healthy, and as proud a body 
of their fellow-citizens as will be found 
associated together anywhere in the land 
for any object. They will find the Reg- 
ular soldier's life is not as bad as 
painted by evil talk. They will find it 
is a very comfortable, honorable and 
satisfying way of making a good living. 

It will not be a bad guess to predict 
that the Coast Artillery may expect a 
goodly crop of excellent recruits from 
the ranks of the Militia participating in 
these exercises. 
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Manassas, Mt. Gretna, American 
Lake, Fort Riley, Chickamauga and 
other previous joint manoceuvre camps, 
all had their good points and taught some 
useful professional lessons; but the joint 
benefits of all those interior manceuvre 
camps combined, will fall far short of 
doing the good for National Defense 
which is bound to result from the splen- 
did work now under way at our Artil- 
lery Coast Defenses. 

It is up to the soldiers of the Coast 
Artillery! The game is on; the field 
well marked out; the goal in sight; and 
the country expects its team to roll up 
for them a profitable bunch of touch- 
downs. 


tenis 


THE TORPEDO 


N the morning of the 6th of June, 
at 6:00 a. m., the Second Tor- 
pedo Flotilla, consisting of the 

Whipple, Worden, Truxtun, Hull, Hop- 
kins and Stewart, left their anchorage off 
zygth street, North River, New York, and 
stood down the harbor, in column of ves- 
sels, for Scotland Light-vessel for an 
ocean race of 250 miles to a rendezvous 
east of Cape Henry Light, Chesapeake 
Bay. 

The object of this race was not to de- 
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velop the maximum speed that could be 
possibly made by the vessels, but rath- 
er to see what sustained high speed could 
safely be made for a run of that length. 
In other words, to develop unsuspected 
weaknesses in the engines, boilers and 
auxiliaries so that they could be provid- 
ed against in a future chase. 

Of course, great speed in a destroyer 
is most desirable, but sustained high 
speed is more so. Torpedo boats usually 


have greater initial speed than de- 
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stroyers, but when it comes to a race 
they are practically certain to be over- 
hauled, as, in a seaway, their speed is 
much more apt to be knocked down by 
the seas than that of a destroyer and 
their thin, light hulls buckle and vibrate 
to such an extent that there is almost a 
certainty of the engine bearings heating. 
Foreign destroyers are credited with 
higher speed than those of our Navy and 
such is probably the case for short runs 
and na smooth sea, but our destroyers 
would never break in half in a sea like 
the Cobra of the British Navy and they 
certainly would make far more speed 
than the Spanish destroyers off Santiago- 

Arriving off Scotland Lightship about 
8.00 o'clock, the vessels were aligned 
and the signal made to make the best 
of their way to the rendezvous. The 
Worden took the lead, but for an ap- 
preciable time, almost an hour, there 
was very little difference in the speeds 
of the vessels, all of them being within 
gun range of each other. Then the 
W orden drew ahead, closely followed on 
her port quarter by the Hopkins and 
Truxtun. The Whipple kept inshore to 
cut off corners and, although not cred- 
ited with the speed of the others of 
her class in a _ sprint, has always 
been known as a stayer. The Hull was 
having some trouble with her engines 
and the Stewart with both engines and 
auxiliaries. The speed of the leading 
vessels was about 24 knots, when a blade 
of the Hopkins’ starboard propeller 
broke, puncturing the skin of the ship 
under her counter. The intense vibra- 
tions then set up by running at this speed 
caused the after strut to break, then the 
forward one. This permitted the pro- 
peller shaft to droop and the thrashing 
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around caused a leak in the stern bear- 
ings. The engines were stopped imme- 


‘diately and the Whipple, being close 


astern, came up and took her in tow. It 
was a very pretty sight to see the hand- 
ling of the Whipple passing by the Hop- 
kins near enough to have a line handed 
to her, this in a seaway. It was a great 
disappointment to the men of the 
Whipple to give up the race, as they 
were increasing the speed all the time 
and everything was working well. 

At one time it looked very much as if 
the Hopkins was doomed, as there was 
four and a half feet of water over the 
floor plates in the ward-room and the 
same in the after fire-room, but the of- 
ficers did some old-time seamanship by 
caulking the leak with a hawser wrapped 
with oakum so that the pumps got the 
water under control. The Stewart 
stayed by the Hopkins to render assist- 
ance, in case of emergency, until Chesa- 
peake Bay was reached. 

There was nothing discouraging about 
the results of the race. The Hopkins and 
Truxtun were holding their own or ga‘n- 
ing on the lVorden, when bad metal in 
the propeller of one and a condition of 
affairs, which will be remedied, in the 
other, caused accidents. The Whipple 
was in splendid condition and was gain- 
ing speed all the time. The Stewart 
was fresh from a navy yard and, conse- 
quently, defects of yard workmansh'p 
had not been remedied. 

If the Second Fotilla were to make 
another full speed trial it is anticipated 
that the average speed would be 
greater, with no breakdowns. 

It would be very interesting if so:ne 
of the foreign flotillas would try under 
the same conditions. 
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FROM RICHMOND TO JAMESTOWN 


A 132-Mile March by the Richmond Howitzers, (Battery A, 
First Batallion Artillery, Richmond Volunteers) 


4 


HIE officers and men of the Battery 
desired to acquaint themselves 
with their duties in the field and 

become more proficient in the duties 
of field artillerymen, so they = suc- 
ceeded in getting the Governor to 
grant permission for a practice march 
from Richmond, Va., to the camp 
at the Jamestown Exposition, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and _ thirty-two 
miles. The Battery contemplated leaving 
its home station at six o'clock on the 
morning of June 7th, but owing to thir- 
teen of the horses which had been en- 
gaged not reporting, the movement was 
delayed six hours in order to secure 
enough horses to draw the equipment, 
the Battery leaving at 12 noon with just 
enough horses to handle the equipment 
with four horses to each carriage. At 
Manchester, a delay of two hours was 
experienced in order to get several of 
the animals shod. 

The Battery moved ten miles the first 
day out over rough roads, and went into 
camp at 7 p.m. During the night heavy 
rain fell. ; 


The march was resumed at 7 a. m. on 
the morning of the 8th. Petersburg, a 
distance of eleven and a half miles, was 
reached at 12:30 p. m. At this point four 
extra animals were secured and the 
march was resumed at 2:40 p. m. and 
continued to Disputanta where the Bat- 
tery camped for the night; the distance 
covered during the second day being 29 
miles and the roads very rough and 
heavy with mud. 

The march was again resumed at 7 a. 
m. on June oth and continued through 
the day to Mill Dam Bridge, a distance 
of 22 miles, arriving at this point at 8 
p.m. The roads traveled were very 
rough and with deep mud. At 5 a. m. 
June toth, the march was again re- 
sumed, the Battery passing through Ivor 
at 8a. m., Zuni at 11:10 a. m., Windsor 
at 5:25 p. m., arriving at Suffolk at 10:30 
p. m. over roads which were the worst 
experienced during the trip. The Bat- 
tery this day covering a distance of 
thirty-eight miles; it went into camp and 
traveled during the greater part of the 
day in a drenchin? rain. 
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About 3 o'clock a. m. the 11th, this 
section was visited by one of the heaviest 
rains which it had experienced in years. 
So heavy was the fall of rain that the 
shelter tents were washed down, the men 
and their entire equipment and clothing 
were thoroughly saturated with water. 
At 4 a. m. the Battery moved into the 
city of Suffolk where the horses and men 
were sheltered until the heavy rain 
ceased. This necessitated a delay of six 
hours, the Battery moving out of this 
city at 12 o'clock noon, the march was 
continued along the road through Stev- 
ers station, Morris Fork and Hodges 
Ferry, arriving in Portsmouth at 9:15 p. 
m., transferring by ferry to the city of 
Norfolk which was reached at 9:30 p. m. 
The men during the entire day had been 
traveling in heavy rain and there was not 
a piece of dry clothing or a dry blanket 
in the entire outfit. On account of this 
condition the animals were housed in sta- 
bles and the men quartered in the Arm- 
ory in the city of Norfolk for the night. 

The march was resumed to the exposi- 
tion grounds at 9:30 the morning of the 
12th, and the Battery arrived at Camp 
Capt. John Smith, Jamestown Exposi- 
tion, at 12 o’clock noon the same day. 
The distance covered on the 11th was 22 
miles and on the morning of the 12th, 
10 miles. 

Upon arrival at the camp the condi- 
tion of the men and of the equipment 
was first class. The animals were exam- 
ined by Dr. Foster, Veternarian of the 
t2th Cavalry, U. S. A., and his report 
showed that sixteen out of the seventy- 
eight animals used during the march 
were unfit for immediate service on ac- 
count of sore necks and shoulders, with 
one or two sore backs. 

Taking into consideration the fit of the 
steel collars on the Government harness, 
it being about impossible to get the ma- 
jority of horses in the volunteer service 
sufficiently large to fit them, and- taking 
into consideration that this march was 
the first experience the officers and men 
of the Howitzers have ever had in the 
way of a practice march, the showing 
made and the general condition of the an- 
imals was particularly gratifying to the 
jattery, as the inspection for disabled 
horses showed much less than the regu- 
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lar army officers stationed at the Exposi- 
t.on Camp expected such a forced march 
under the severe weather conditions 
would produce. 

No horse was lame, and taking into 
consideration that the horses used were 
most of them unsuited to field artillery 
service, that but four horses were hitched 
to each carriage, and that the roads were 
nearly all deep Virginia mud, the success 
of the march made by the Richmond 
Howitzers (Battery A, First Battalion, 
Virginia Volunteers) must be considered 
rather remarkable. 

They started to make a hard forced 
march from Richmond to the Exposition 
so as to participate in the review there on 
Virginia day, AND THEY DID IT. 

The Richmond Howitzers were first 
organized November 9, 1859, mainly 
through the efforts of George W. Ran- 
dolph, of Richmond, Va., who was their 
first captain. He was afterwards pro- 
moted to brigadier-general of artillery, 
and finally rose to the exalted position of 
Secretary of War of the Confederate 
States of America. 





Captain Witittam M. Myers. 
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FROM RICHMOND 


The first service performed by the 
battery was at Harper's Ferry, Va., 
where they were sent to aid in quelling 
the John Brown raid. At this time the 
battery had not been uniformed. It 
was there that the Howitzers first met 
the man who was destined to become 
their famous commander in the great 
struggle between the states—viz., Col. 
Robert E. Lee, who was then the Fed- 
eral officer in command of that post. 
The first guns which the battery used 
were naval, or boat, howitzers. They 
were very pretty small brass guns, 
mounted on iron carriages curiously 
constructed, and on the occasion of 
their first parade the guns were drawn 
through the streets by ropes manned 
bythe cannoneers. It was from these 
guns that the organization derived its 
name. When the battery was called 
into active service the guns, of course, 
were changed, but the command re- 
tains until now the name of “Howit- 
zers.” 

When the question of secession was 
being agitated the battery began to in- 
crease in numbers, and when mustered 
into service, on the 21st day of April, 
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1861, the membership had increased to 
325 men. About that time they were 
sent down the James river to repel the 
Pawnee, an armed vessel of the 
United States navy, which was sup- 
posed to be about to attack Richmond. 
The battery was first quartered in the 
basement of the Spotswood Hotel, and 
on the 26th day of April, 1861, went 
into artillery camp at the Richmond 
College, where, in consequence of the 
increased membership, they were di- 
vided into three batteries and formed 
into a battalion, with George W. Ran- 
dolph as major, under the command of 
Colonel (afterwards General) J. B. 
Magruder. 

The present Battery, at its reorgan- 
ization, was composed almost entirely 
of the men who Served in one of the 
Howitzer batteries during the war. 
These men, in enrolling themselves, 
were prompted by a desire to perpetu- 
ate the old organization, of whose rep- 
utation, earned during the war, thev 
had a right to feel proud. In course of 
time the veterans, becoming tired of 
active service, gradually dropped out 
of the ranks, their places always be- 
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ing readily filled by younger men, who, 
though not having seen active service 
in the field, were equally imbued with 
military ardor. This organization has 
always and still continues to maintain 
the very high standard attained by 
the Richniond war Howitzers, both in 
a military and social point of view, and 
fully have they sustained the claim 
to be worthy successors of that old 
organization, whose guns were heard 
on nearly every battle-field of Virginia 
“from Bethel to Appomattox.” They 
are always ready and fully prepared to 
respond to all calls made upon them 
by their state for military duty. They 
are well drilled in artillery tactics, and 
are under thorough discipline. They 
are now armed with latest model three- 
inch rifle guns and caissons and a Gat- 
ling gun, and are fully equipped for 
active service and intend that the time 
shall not come when the Howitzers 
are not on duty in defence of Rich- 
mond, Virginia ,and the whole south, 
and will cheerfully respond to any call 
made upon them by the general gov- 
ernment. 

The Howitzers wear the service uni- 
form prescribed by the military law of 
Virginia—viz., that of the United 
States army, and have a dress uniform 
of Confederate gray, in general design 
similiar to the uniform of a Confeder- 
ate officer; with this they wear white 
bear-skin shackers. Richmond is proud 
of her red artillery, and the members 
of the organization, being aware of the 
esteem in which they are held at home, 
are always prepared to undergo the 
most searching public inspection. 

The Howitzers are now commanded 
by Captain William M. Myers who has 
an enviable record in the Howitzers. 
During nearly thirteen years of service 
he has never been absent on a parade 
of the Battery; has accompanied the 
Howitzers on every trip they have 
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taken since his enlistment, and the 
number of times he has been reported 
absent at drills or meetings could eas- 
ily be counted on the fingers. He has 
been a leader in every movement 
which would tend to the betterment 
of his command, and always looks out 
for the pleasure and comfort of his 
men. While young in years, he is a 
thorough tactician and an able drill- 
master, having made the highest per- 
centage upon his military examination 
ever attained by any officer appearing 
before the State Examining Board, and 
the men have no fears as to the How- 
itzers’ record in his hands, predicting 
one of the most successful administra- 
tions the Battery has ever had. 

Lieutenant Frederick W. Minson 
was elected as a private April 21, 1891; 
appointed corporal September 19, 
1893; sergeant June 6, 1896; elected 
second lieutenant July 11, 1899; junior 
first lieutenant February 11, 1901; 
senior first lieutenant April 23, 1901. 
Lieutenant Minson is well up in tac- 
tics and a good disciplinarian. He has 
been in the Battery just twelve years, 
and has held the position of secretary 
for eight, and is held in high esteem by 
the men. 

Lieutenant Edmund P. Taylor was 
enlisted as a private May 24, 1892; ap- 
pointed corporal June 3, 1896; sergeant 
February 22, 1897; first sergeant July 
25, 1899; elected second lieutenant 
February 11, 1901; junior first lieuten- 
ant April 23, 1901. While an enlisted 
man he exhibited marked military abil- 
ity, and the men realize that they made 
no mistake in electing him an officer. 

Lieutenant William W. Poindexter 
enlisted in the Battery as a private 
September 13, 1898; was appointed a 
corporal February 28, 1901; promoted 
to sergeant December 1, 1901, and 
elected to the position of second lieu- 
tenant March 31, 1903. 
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EDITORIAL 











The decision recently rendered by the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Homer E. Grafton, Plaintiff 
in Error the 
United States, is one 
which is destined to 
be of far-reaching 
consequences to the military and naval 
Service. 


Vs. 
The Grafton 
Case 


The case was carried, on writ 
of error, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands. There were 
four assignments of error based upon the 
question of double jeopardy, the right of 
trial by jury, the want of jurisdiction in 
the civil courts of the Philippines to try 
a soldier for an act done in the perform- 
ance of military duty imposed under the 
Constitution and laws of the United 
States, and justification. 

It was somewhat generally believed 
that the decision of the Philippine courts 
would be reversed on the ground of justi- 
fication and that the Supreme Court 
would refrain from passing upon the real 
questions of law involved in the case. 
Contrary to this general expectation the 
Court decided the case on the first assign- 
ment of error and did not go at all into 
the other features of the case. The court 
in effect decides that, since the courts- 
martial and the Philippine courts derive 
their authority and jurisdiction from the 
same sovereign power, a person can not 
be tried by both for an offense based 


upon the same act without being twice 
put in jeopardy for the same offense in 
violation of the prohibition contained in 
the lifth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. This decision will, of course, equal- 
ly prohibit the civil courts of the United 
States from trying any person for an of- 
fense for which he has already been tried 
by a court-martial having competent ju- 
risdiction of the case, but it will not, as 
has been suggested, operate to prevent 
the same act from being made the sub- 
ject of a charge and trial in both a court- 
martial and a State court. Here it is a 
question of offending two different sov- 
ereignties, and the Supreme Court con- 
cedes that a single act may constitute a 
violation of the laws both of a State and 
of the United States. 

But the reaily important point about 
the decision is the demonstration that our 
authorities on military law have been 
wrong in their views. They have claimed 
that persons in the military service were 
not only answerable both to the civil and 
military jurisdiction of the United States 
but that the same act might give rise to 
a charge and trial under each. This doc- 
trine being exploded it is interesting to 
inquire how far they are and have been 
wrong in other lines. They have taught 
for instance that the so-called Bill of 
Rights, contained in the first eight 
amendments to the Constitution, does not 
apply to the Army and that the privi- 
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leges and immunities there guaranteed to 
persons accused of crime apply only to 
trials before the civil courts of the United 
States. The decision in the Grafton case 
bids fair to reverse these teachings and 
we should not be surprised to find the 
Supreme Court in some future case hold- 
that within their 
proper jurisdiction are courts of the 
United States that the constitu- 
tional prohibitions apply to them, in all 
other than the which 
they specially excepted, just 
as fully as they do to all other led- 
eral tribunals. \We may even look 
to the gist Article of War de- 
clared unconstitutional because it denies 


ing courts-martial 


and 


cases one in 


are 


see 


to persons on trial before military courts 
one of the of the Sixth 
Amendment, that of being confronted, in 
every 
them. 


guarantees 


case, with the witnesses against 

There is here no occasion for reviling 
the Philippine courts for, it must be ad- 
mitted, their decisions, as justified by the 
brief prepared in the Attorney General's 
office, were more in harmony with ac- 
cepted opinions ana teachings than is the 
decision of the Supreme Court which re- 
verses them. There is, however, occasion 
for rejoicing in the fact that the Supreme 
Court has at last given the Army a de- 
cision that sounds right; and there is 
every reason to believe that future de- 
cisions following that of the Grafton case 
will establish the principle that a person 
who enlists in the military service of the 
United States and becomes a defender of 
the Constitution and laws does not there- 
by deprive himself of the right to invoke 
in his behalf the safeguards of human 
liberty which the Constitution itself guar- 
antees. 


To accuse an officer of the Army of 
cowardice or “of having cold feet,” to use 
the vernacular of the Service, is a serious 
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matter. A discreet person would ab- 
stain from so doing unless he had posi- 
tive proof of time, place and nature of 
the acts upon which to base the accusa- 
tion. To attach the accusation to one of 


a body of officers 


without designation or 
ve Cowards and 


specification would or- 
‘hres Blatherskites 


dinarily be viewed as 
the mouthings 
blatherskite 
When, 


from a 


of a 


and unworthy of notice. 
however, the accusation 
United States Senator, 


position and prominence attract 


comes 
whose 
extra- 
ordinary attention to his statements and 
give unusual weight to his opinion, it 
cannot be lightly dismissed. 

But for that reason no attention would 
be given to the published statement of 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana, 
that at the taking of Tay Tay, P. I, an 
officer of General Lawton’s staff was so 
badly frightened, 


‘ 


‘with his teeth chat- 
tering’ until he (Beveridge) “felt sorry 
for him.” 

of General Lawton’s 
staff upon that occasion are a matter of 


The members 


record and their dead commander is also 
on record commending them for gallan- 
try upon different occasions of much 
more importance and danger than Tay 
Tay, which was regarded as an insigniti- 
cant affair by all except those to whom 
possibly the whistle of a bullet was a new 
and terrifying sensation. The members 
of Lawton’s staff were veterans, and men 
are not gallant in the presence of great 
danger and timid in its absence. Fur- 
thermore, those who were acquainted 


with Lawton know full well that no one 


could remain a member of his staff and 
show the white feather. 
If Senator Beveridge has not been cor- 


rectly quoted his public denial of the 
words attributed to him may be expected. 
If he has been correctly quoted and he 
desires to appear in the light of a mazily 











critic he will at least relieve the innocent 
members of General Lawton’s staff from 
the stigma by naming the officer he deems 
guilty and give the latter an opportunity 
to be heard. Any other course will leave 
Senator Beveridge open to the charge he 
makes against another and stigmatize 
him as an irresponsible phrase-maker. 

If there is an officer in the Army who 
has shown himself deficient in physical 
courage the Army wants to know it; and 
if Senator Beveridge is a_blatherskite 
his constituents and the country are en- 
titled to know it. 


This is the age of the extraordinary 
and abnormal, when the pepper of sar- 
casm (it matters not whether it be 


merited or not) makes 
On 
Impertinence 


our mental food the 
more attractive. With- 
out it, the dishes which the days set be- 
fore us would seem flat, dull, uninviting. 
In this respect, as in all others, Nature 
fills the need by providing men who 
make a profession of furnishing the 
pepper. The market value of that 
commodity is dependent upon its stim- 
ulating qualities. The more it bites 
the higher returns it brings to the dis- 
penser of it. Not the least interesting 
feature of this phase of the age is the 
frantic effort of the producer to keep 
his profitable plant in full vigor. So 
great is the demand for it that artificial 
means must be resorted to to keep up 
the supply. In other words, it must 
be forced. As in the case with every- 
thing that is forced, the spice is losing 
its flavor, and the thing which really 
diverts is the resourcefulness of the 
pepper-grower. While he receives 
fancy prices for his work, these are de- 
pendent upon his ability to produce, 
and the man who gets $100,000 a year 
for turning out this ennui anti-toxin 
will naturally stop at nothing to con- 
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tinue the production. This explains 
why we were hugely amused at the re- 
cent editorial dressing-down which our 
esteemed contemporary, the drmy and 
Navy Journal, received at the hands of 
the star pepper-grower in the columns 
of a certain metropolitan morning 
newspaper for daring to comment upon 
certain features of the Jamestown Ex- 
position. 

It refers to “an aristocratic gentle- 
man in uniform,” and to “the aristo- 
cratic feelings of the editor and the 
contributing officer.” How came he 
to select so appropriate an adjective? 
The root of that word is grounded in 
an old Greek word which means “the 
rule of the best.” It stood for “gov- 
ernment by the best men in the State.” 
It was also used to describe persons 
noted for any superiority in char- 
acter or quality. All of which is de- 
lightfully complimentary and deserved. 

The only other sense in which this 
word is used is in connection with a 
body of persons holding exceptional 
prescriptive rank or privileges, or a 
form of government in which the su- 
preme power is exercised by those 
members of the state who are distin- 
guished by their rank and opulence. 
The United Service does not know 
what “opulence” means, and its priv- 
ileges are limited to the one great priv- 
ilege of consecrating life to the flag it 
loves so well. 

The sad feature of pepper-producing 
is that one becomes so saturated with 
the rank odor of his own productions 
as to destroy forever the delicate sense 
of fitness and propriety, to warp be- 
yond all remedy the desire and the ca- 
pacity for impartiality, fairness and 
that wise judgment which commands 
respect. In the editorial referred to oc- 
cur these words: 

“Of course, merchants, business men 
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and others interested in promoting the 
Jamestown Exposition are not as hand- 
some as the boy just out of West Point. 
Their stomachs are a little big, their 
faces look worried often, and they don't 
step out as proudly as they might.” 


Bathos! But it offers us opportun- 
ity to remark that the clear-eyed, firm- 
jawed, square-shouldered young men 
who come out of West Point and the 
Naval Academy are the substantial em- 
bodiment of the 
ideals, and the highest purpose ; unself- 
ishness—because they have surrend- 
ered their right to participate in the 
disorderly scramble for personal gain 
in order that their energies and ability 
may be devoted to the protection and 


unselfishness, best 


security of Americans and American 
rights; the best ideals—patriotism, and 
the safeguarding of the freedom for 
which our forefathers fought, bled and 





the volun- 
tary immolation of life on the altar of 
their country’s honor, 
that 
remain forever untarnished, its people 


died; the highest purpose 


the stern de- 


termination its escutcheon shall 
for all time be free. 

As to the “big stomachs” and “wor- 
ried faces” of the others referred to, the 
calling of the soldier and the sailor is 
in itself their 
more than brotherly disposition toward 


sufficient evidence of 
all American citizens, and our attitude 
is not susceptible of misconstruction 
when we say that as a rule “big stom- 
achs” are the result of gratified fleshly 
appetities, and “worried faces’ the evi- 
dence of frustrated efforts to gratify 
the desire for personal gain. 


Again: 


“Once identified, it would do that of- 
ficer good to put him somewhere where 
he could think for a few days at his 
leisure about the impertinence of criticis- 
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ing too hastily the downtrodden business 
man who pays his salary and builds the 
ships.” 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. If impertinence is to 
be visited with solitary confinement, 
let’s begin with the writer of the fore- 
going quotation. The “downtrodden 
business man” isn’t paying salaries and 
building ships from philanthropic mo- 
tives, but because it is necessary from 
a business point of view. The Army 
and the Navy are the insurance depart- 
ment of the nation, and those who 
serve in that department are not hire- 
lings. 

A little less hysteria in war-time; a 
more sensible appreciation in the piping 
times of peace; and the soldier and the 
sailor—“the aristocratic 
uniform”—will 


gentleman in 
better understood. 
Meantime, those who assist in bringing 
about a better understanding are render- 
ing the country a service. 


be 


Persistent reference in the public press 
to the appointment of Major Carroll A. 
Devol to the office of Quartermaster-Gen- 


eral upon the retire- 

ment of General Hum- Seniority 
phrey makes it impos- vs. 
sible to escape the con- Selection 


that at least 
such an event is or has been under con- 
sideration. 

That Major Devol would ably fill the 
office and discharge with great credit the 
duties pertaining thereto is undoubted. 
But there are several 


vict:on 


officers of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, senior to 
Major Devol in rank, age and length of 
service who possess all of his qualifica- 
tions and have had greater experience, 
who on their merits are justly entitled 
to the promotion. 

Upon previous occasions we have.made 


clear our belief that only through a sys- 
tem of just elimination in connection with 
promotion by seniority to include the 
highest grades will we achieve the great- 
est measure of efficiency in our Army, 
and we see no reason to discontinue that 
belief. 

We have no fault to find with the char- 
acter and capacity of those juniors who 
have been favored with extraordinary 
advancement, but the principle involved 
and the law which permits it are wrong 
and should be changed. 

In the case of Major Devol it is pub- 
lished that his promotion is urged by Mr. 
E. H. Harriman and Mr. Thomas F. 
Ryan. Both of them are gentlemen whose 
friendship is not to be undervalued, but 
they are not considered to be in a posi- 
tion to best judge of the comparative 
professional merits of Army officers, 
and it is unfortunate that we face con- 
ditions which leave room for the fear 
that such forces do at times influence 
promotions in the Army. We would 
like to banish the thought. 


The recent incident published in the 
daily press concerning a mischievous boy 
with a wireless telegraph plant, who in- 
terfered with govern- 
ment wireless  mes- 


International 
Wireless sages, has been com- 
Legislation mented upon by the 


Army and Navy Reg- 
ister as follows: 


“Congress never took up the subject in 
a serious way, and it does not appear that 
anything will be done until there are some 
serious consequences of wanton and ma 
licious interference, by which time it will 
be too late to accomplish what would be 
very easy to do by legislation. The longer 
there is postponement of anything of that 
sort, the harder it will be to effect anv 
thing, because there are coming into the sit- 
uation new features which add greater influ- 
ences likely to interfere with the realization 
of any plan of national control.” 


While it may be correct to say that 
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Congress never took the question up ser- 
iously, the Register apparently does not 
realize the scope of the legislation which 
would be necessary for complete preven- 
tion of interference by land and sea. 

Let us take three cases: 

(1) Ifa wireless station is established 
at New London, Conn., and another one 
at New Haven, Conn., it is a quest:on of 
State, not National control, and in ac- 
cordance with decisions of the Supreme 
Court, it is not probable that the general 
government could regulate purely State 
commerce, even though it were decided 
that these wireless telegraph stations 
came under the head of “common car- 
riers.” In the case of the telegraph com- 
panies, certain rights are given them by 
the government in condemnation pro- 
ceedings in return for placing themselves 
on the basis of “common carriers” with 
reduced rates to the Government. It is 
very probable that Courts will in the fu- 
ture decide that when messages are ex- 
changed between two stations for pay 
they became “common carriers” by rea- 
son of that fact, but as yet there is no 
precedent by which it could be declared 
that this even would be the case. 

(2) If a wireless station were estab- 
lished at New London, Conn., by an in- 
dividual or by a corporation, which 
worked or attempted to work with ves- 
sels outside the three-mile limit of the 
United States, it is difficult to see what 
legislation could be passed which would 
prevent a ship sailing under the flag of a 
foreign country from sending messages 
to that station, or which would prevent 
that station from communicating with 
the ship under certain conditions. 

(3) It is also difficult to imagine a 
penalty-carrying law which would be 
constitutional in the case of two ships 
outside the three-mile limit (sailing un- 
der any flag) if they should interfere 
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with messages passing between ship and 
shore or with two vessels of the Navy 
wholly under the control of the general 
government for which there might be 
general regulations. 

These three cases omit entirely the 
case of experimenters with a single sta- 
tion who might in the course of their 
experiments send out hertzian waves 
which interfered with stations established 
for commercial or Government business. 
There are many instances of manifestly 
improper use, of abuse, of the wireless 
telegraph, for which legislation would be 
desirable, but which could scarcely be 
touched by any law. One notable instance 
was that of a trans-Atlantic liner which 
received a message purporting to come 
from the Nantucket light ship, stating 
that the sea was smooth with a ten-mile 
wind from the south and reporting an- 
other trans-Atlantic liner bound east in 
the horizon. On arriving at Quarantine 
the liner receiving the message found 
that the Nantucket light ship had been 
sunk 24 hours before the message pur- 
porting to emanate from her was re- 
ceived. 

It is possible that legislation could be 
passed which would penalize such misin- 
formation, but it would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to prove from what sta- 
tion this false information emanated, or 
who was responsible for any damage 
which might arise in case such informa- 
tion caused a disaster. 

A case similar to the recent Washing- 
ton case arose in San Francisco a short 
time before the earthquake, in which a 
Naval transport communicated certain 
official messages to Mare Island, which 
were read by an operator at a wireless 
station near San Francisco and published 
in the morning papers. An attempt was 
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made to force the newspapers to divulge 
the source of their information, but this 
was resisted by the newspapers, and no 
law was found which could compel them 
to furnish the name of their informant. 

There is no doubt about the import- 
ance of preventing such occurrences, but 
the remedy is not so easy to find. It is 
probable that there is no _ legislation 
which could be passed by any one coun- 
try which would entirely do away with 
such interference, and as the art of wire- 
less telegraphy advances and high-pow- 
ered stations become more frequent, the 
difficulty will increase as time goes on. 
Where the interference is malicious and 
two stations are entirely within our own 
country and not situated in the same 
State, it is probable that Congress could 
find some remedy. But such legislation 
would cure the evil to a slight extent 
only, and would be absolutely useless in 
time of war, providing the person wish- 
ing to interfere could obtain transporta- 
tion and locate himself outside the three- 
mile limit. 

International legislation is necessary 
for the regulating of wireless telegraph 
installations of a neutral power on the 
high seas. An instance of this occurred 
during the Japanese-Russian War when 
the Government threatened to 
hang the wireless operator on the Hai- 
mun, operated for the London Times by 
an American 


Russian 


International 
complications would undoubtedly have 
arisen if the threat had been carried out. 
Few persons probably know just what 
steps were taken to force the Haimun 
to withdraw from the scene of the opera- 
tions at that time, but whatever was 
done caused no protest and the incident 


operator. 


was closed without recourse to interna- 
tional law. 


AN EPISODE OF LUZON 


BY 


SERGEANT-MAJOR M. J. MOORE 


O one in the bunch knew a thing 
about Sloan-Silent Bill, we 
called him. He joined the 

regiment in ‘Frisco just before the 
transport left and had done his bit like 
an old-timer ever since we struck the 
islands, but he hadn’t made a friend in 
the outfit. Not because he wasn't a 
decent sort of a guy, but there was 
something about him the boys couldn't 
understand; something that kept him 
apart from the rest of us like a barbed 
wire fence.” 

“Some of the fellows called him a 
bloomin’ aristocrat; others thought he 
had rats in his loft; and little Mickey 
Fitzpatrick, formerly of the Bowery, 
says ‘it’s a goil, you mutts; course it’s 
a goil.’ And later we all came to be- 
lieve that Mickey had guessed it.” 

“You remember how the Fifty-third 
looked when we hit San Pedro Mar- 
cate after the hike from San Isidro? 
Not a whole shoe in the outfit and 
scarcely enough clothes to flag a hand- 
car. We carried a bunch of wounded, 
too; between bullets and bolos some 
of the boys were marked up pretty 
bad. Among the rest, Bill Sloan had 
got his arm ripped from shoulder to 
wrist with a lick from a bolo, but he 
sure did send the Gu-Gu that give it to 
him to heaven—or elsewhere—muy 
pronto. For some very swell scoutin’ 
on the hike and for coolness in action 
Mister Sloan was made corporal the 
day after we made camp at San Pedro.” 

“Now the mail got to camp two days 
after we did, and it sure was a caution 
the way those ragged scarecrows fell 
on the newspapers from home—some 
of ‘em more than two months old. 
Those of us that had relatives in God’s 
country got letters and newspapers; 
some of the rookies got photographs 
and locks of hair, which caused a lot 
of joshin’ and a scrap or two; Bill 


Sloan got nothin’. But the top lends 
Bill his paper after hed devoured 
everything in it from the title to the 
shippin’ news, and is somewhat sur- 
prised when he gets it back next day 
with a small piece clipped out. Bill, 
with many apologies. explains that it 
is a bit of home news he would like to 
keep, and the tops says ‘Sure, Dill; 
with pleasure.’ ” 

“But from that day everybody no- 
ticed a queer change in Bill Sloan. 
Before he’d been quiet and_ steady. 
Now, when any fightin’ was on, Bill 
was as reckless as any bino fiend in 
Luzon.” 

“One night a wounded scout came 
limpin’ into camp with report that a 
party of Igorrotes had corralled a small 
detachment of the Twenty-ninth in a 
village about ten miles to our left. 
There was a lieutenant and ten men, 
he said, who had got detached from 
the main body through missin’ a trail 
in the mountains. Their ammunition 
was givin’ out when he_ sneaked 
through; there was no grub, and if 
help wasn’t sent right away quick the 
outfit would be wiped out betore 
mornin’. Although we had_ hiked 
through rice swamps all day and had 
only been in camp an hour, we were 
ready five minutes after the order came 
detailin’ ‘F’ Company as the rescue 
party, and we hit the trail without noise 
or fuss. 

“That was the most rapid hike I ever 
was mixed up in. The trail was fair 
and we had a moon most of the way, 
and in a litthke more than a couple of 
hours we got close enough to hear the 
firin’ and the howlin’ of the Gu-Gus. 
The old man lost no time, but dividin’ 
the company in two—he commanding 
one party and Lieutenant Hickman the 
other—we hit the town from the north 
and east just as the Igorrotes rushed to 
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the church where the little squad had 
taken refuge.” 

“Well, we had a most hilarious and 
enjoyable scrap for about five minutes, 
when the Gu-Gus broke for the bam- 
boo—as usual. At that minute the 
lieutenant in command of the party we 
had come to save came staggerin’ 
through the church door—wounded in 
the head, as we could see—but firin’ 
calm and steady into the little brown 
brothers. Five of his men—all that 
was left on their feet—came with him; 
all doin’ their little best to square mat- 
ters with the aborigines. Just as we 
got to the church a wounded Gu-Gu 
who had been lyin’ by the wall leaps 
up and raises his bolo, intendin’ to 
carve the officer in two then and there. 
But, with a cry like nothing I ever 
heard before or since, Bill Sloan jumps 
between the two and catches the blow 
on his shoulder. He fell in a heap, 
but not before the brown devil who 
had struck him down; I attended to 
that gentleman’s case myself, good and 
proper. 

“The tussle so close to him causes 
the lieutenant to turn around. and he 
takes in the whole thing at a glance. 
The minute his eyes fell on poor Bill 
he turns as pale as a sheet and staggers 
for a moment; then he cries, ‘Oh! 
Billy; my poor lad,’ and falls on his 
knees beside our wounded comrade, 
huggin’ him like a mother would her 
first born. ‘It’s all right, Jack, old 
boy,’ gasped poor Bill Sloan, ‘tell— 
Alice—that—I ’ and that was the 
last word the poor boy ever spoke; he 
died the next minute. You see the 
bolo had cut deep into his chest and 
nothin’ could have saved him. 
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“Just then the recall sounded and 
the company assembled on the plaza, 
and day broke in an instant, as you 
have often seen it in the islands. Our 
captain came to where Bill was lyin’— 
the lieutenant sobbin’ over him as if 
his heart would break. 

“*You are hurt, sir,’ says the old 
man, gently; ‘and Corporal Sloan 1s 
hard hit. He is one of my best men; 
you know him, mister?’ 

““He is dead, captain,’ sadly an- 
swered the lieutenant. ‘Brisbane is 
my name, sir; Lieutenant John Bris- 
bane of the Twenty-ninth. Your Cor- 
poral Sloan was my younger brother, 
William Sloan Brisbane.’ Then he 
fainted from fatigue and loss of blood 
and they took him to the temporary 
hospital the surgeon had rigged up in 
the church. 

“We buried our dead that mornin’ 
and I was detailed in charge of the 
burial party. As usual, every man’s 
pockets were emptied before he was 
laid away, so that his dear ones at 
home might have all his little be- 
longin’s. I found two things in poor 
silly Brisbane’s pockets that no one 
ever laid eyes on but me and his 
brother. One was a picture of a very 
beautiful girl. Across the back of it 
was written ‘Alice to Billy, Christmas, 
1897... The other was a newspaper 
clippin’—the one the poor boy cut out 
of the top’s paper at San Pedro Mar- 
cate. This is what it said: 

“*Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Stuart Doug- 
las, of New York and Newport, an- 
nounce the engagement of their young- 
est daughter, Alice, to Lieutenant John 
Alston Brisbane, U. S. Army.’” 


SILI PATS 


Cool are the breezes that blow 

Out from the sea to Myrrha and me, 

Sitting in silence below 

The whispering beech that wonders why 
speech 

Is denied to Myrrha and me. 





Cool Are the Breezes 





Little the noisy things know, 
Leaf on the tree or bird full of glee, 
Sweets that in silence may flow 
Without any art from heart unto heart 
’Twixt lovers like Myrrha and me. 


—Charles Woodward Hutson. 















OU, my lady, reading this in the 
Y luxury of your boudoir, a sug- 
gestion of violets in the atmos- 
phere, a pillow of down for your pretty 
head, cigarettes and Parisian sweets at 
your elbow, and within reach a button 
which will summon your maid to min- 
ister to your needs! You, care-free young 
man, smoking a cigarette of Egyptian- 
cured tobacco in your “library,” resting 
every muscle of your well-fed body in 
the yielding cushions of your favorite 
Morris chair, glancing over these words 
superficially in the hope of meeting with 
a description of some situation which 
will act like a cocktail on your emotions! 
You, traveling royally in a Pullman to 
the summer-land where waves break 
peacefully on golden sands! You, in- 
dolently spending your days in the dolce 
far niente of a trans-Atlantic passage, 
and your evenings in pleasant 
flirtations, only fainly appre- 
ciative of the glory and mys- 
tery of the stars and the mighty 
waters! You, away up on the 
mountain side, tramping over 
forget-me-nots, breathing the 
pine-laden air filtered by its 
passage over snow-capped 
mountains! You, even you, 
who take this up in the inter- 
lude between your moments of 
work on “The Immortality of 
Man”! How deep have you 
dropped the lead into the ocean 
of Life? 

I am forty-three years old, 
and have been in prison for fif- 
teen years. When I leave this 
place I shall not be conscious 
of where I go, but my body 
will be hid away,—perhaps 
some blood relation will give it 
decent burial. I can write that 


fact now without more than a 





THE LAW AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


BY 


BREMNER MERE 


















slight tremor. There was a time when the 
mere thought of it convulsed my being, 
tangling my nerves until the strain al- 
most reached the breaking point. The 
memory of it moves me more deeply now 
than the cause which gave it birth. 

I killed a man. He was a philanderer, 
a butterfly, a destroyer of honor; a man 
of no value to the race, beneath serious 
notice. Yet in a sudden frenzy I did 
him and the world the honor of wiping 
him out. His ending was quick, merci- 
ful. With a strength I had never shown 
before, of which I did not believe myself 
possessed, after an ineffectual struggle 
on his part, I seized him in my arms and 
flung him to the ground, snapping his 
neck. Five minutes was the extreme 
limit of his suffering; an eternity, mine. 
The law provided no method whereby 
he might be adequately punished, or even 
punished at all, for his 
crime against me, for his 
damning of a woman’s 
soul. It only offered to 
release the bonds which 
bound me to the woman 
I loved better than all 
the world beside! 

I was educated for the 
profession of medicine. 
Before this episi ide took 





The ghost of ambition. 
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place, I was wrapped up in experimental 
research. I had a well-equipped labora- 
tory, and was testing out some theories 
of mine concerning the arteries, those 
conductors of life’s power, looking to the 
lengthening of their period of usefulness. 
If a wire transmitting electrical power 
break, the power escapes. If the arteries 
break, life escapes. Nothing practical 
might have resulted; but I was young, 
healthy, strong, with heart and mind 
set on advancing the progress of my 
calling. I would at least have tried, in 
the interest of my profession and the 
common good. 

But some devil intervened, — one of 
those unforeseen interferences with hon- 
est intention and endeavor, the source or 
cause of which remains to this day a 
mystery. Fatalists will say that such in- 
terference was inalterably pre-deter- 
mined. But some future generation will 
unearth the secret from the body of man, 
in which lie, concealed from present eyes 
and minds, all that one needs for a thor- 
ough understanding of the scheme of life 
itself. 

When the Judge sentenced me, I 
looked into his eyes. I saw there intel- 
ligence, perched upon the high-chair of 
custom. He had become atrophied to in- 
dividual suffering. The heart of the 
man, when on the bench, was become the 
pulseless organ of the magistrate. He 
was of the type that says: “Leave the 
punishment of wrong-doers in the hands 
of the Law”; and gives no thought to the 
equipment. maintenance or improvement 
of the machinery of the Law. 

I turned and was taken to my cell. Ap- 
peal was made in vain, and in charge of 
keepers, branded as a murderer, I was 
brought here to spend the rest of my 
days. Not until I arrived here did a full 
realization of my position come to me. 
During the trial, and pending the prose- 
cution of my appeal, there were moments 
when my blood turned cold as a vision 
of the dread possibilities presented itself 
to my mind. but the vision passed, and 


hope, the hope of inexperience rooted in 
faith in the equity of the law, lifted me 
up into the warm sunlight. 

It was after the door of my cell had 
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been locked, and the footsteps of the 
guard had died away in the distance, that 
the silence, the tomb-like silence, envel- 
oped me, and, as in a camera-obscura, I 
saw my position clearly. The poignancy 
of despair which pierced my heart like 
chilled steel, I cannot describe. With the 
speed of lightning, the doors of Memory 
opened and out they trooped, the thou- 
sand and one happy days, the friends of 
boyhood, of college days, of yesterday, 
inanimate things and their treasured as- 
sociations, from the first daisy I plucked 
as a child to the bunch of violets I gave 
to my wife, as it seemed, but an hour 
ago. Like a flood they rolled over my 
heart, till I gasped like a drowning man 
and struggled to escape. I lived years 
in those first few seconds. In wonderful 
focus, my. mind’s eye saw them all,—the 
old home, the hospitals in London, Paris, 
Berlin, and New York, my own labora- 
tory, the home to which I had taken my 
wife, the dear old college which I love 
too well to name. Nerveless, at length, 
my limbs gave way beneath me, and I 
fell in a heap on the floor, and for a few 
brief moments, had respite from agoniz- 
ing’ consciousness. 

Slowly, wonderingly, I came to; and 
slowly, with a deathly chill, there crept 
over me a vision of the future. A blank, 
bleak road, with a grave at the end. Be- 
fore me arose the ghost of Ambition. 
Oh! my friends on the open highways of 
the world, may you never be brought 
face to face with that spectre! There 
are infinitely sadder words than “might 
have been.” Retrospective regret cannot 
compare with the exquisite pain that 
came to me, standing on the threshold of 
life, with the prospect of several decades 
of continuing vital energy spent in com- 
pany with the ghost of Ambition. On 
that day, I had red blood in my veins, 
and the pain that entered my heart stung 
me to rebellion against the awful wrong 
that had been done me. The impotency 
of my rage smothered my reason, and I 
became temporarily insane. It would not 
interest you to detail my ravings. Per- 
haps you can faintly imagine them. 

It was days before I became normal. 
Alas! that I did! Returning sanity 











SMITTY 


ASKS 






brought to me only a clear conception of 
my position. Cut off from friends and 
loved ones, denied the opportunity of ex- 
ercising whatever talents lay latent with- 
in me, besieged by memories, torture 
with visions of the future,—I craved re- 
lease—the only effectual release that life 
knows with its last capacity for knowl- 
edge. My mental condition was such 
that, had I found the means, I would 
have effected my release. But my guards 
were watchful, and I was nursed 
back into a physical condition which 
would permit of the continuance of my 
“punishment.” 


too 


1 am ‘‘more reasonable” now. White 
hairs have brought wisdom. Perhaps 


the fact that the road seems shorter and 
the grave at the end is clearer seen, has 





“Smitty showed up 
with another of them 
world-beatin’ interrog- 
‘; atories of his'n, the 
x other day,” remarked 
the sergeant as the 
gang dragged up their 
chairs. “He was set- 
tin’ over on his bunk 
wrasslin’ with a maga- 
zine and from the 
way he was screwin’ up his face and 
chawin’ on his tongue I thought he must 
‘a run across a argument in favor of in- 
creased stipend for the ‘paid mercen- 
aries.” After a while he comes over and 
says, ‘Sarge, how’n—how d’you ‘spose it 
is that any of us happens to be alive at 
this present writin’?’ ‘Smitty,’ I says to 
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something to do with it. There is still 
a little life in my heart. Once in a while 
it speaks to me, and the lines in my face 
deepen. Poor heart! You were so strong, 
so sanguine! 

| have lost interest in the world, in 
people, in life. I eat and drink, sleep, 
perform certain duties perfunctorily, and 
muse cynically. It is only youth that 
takes life seriously, because of its ideals. 
I have ceased to rail at the vanity, self- 
sufficiency, and ignorance of the world. I 
have learned that much cannot come 
from little, and, generally speaking, the 
human race is pretty small. There is 
probably one man in a hundred and one 
woman in twelve, who will appreciate the 
irreparable wrong Society has done to 
me in making my crime possible and my 
punishment inequitable. 






him, ‘I told you before to quit rollin’ 
them dope pills.’ ‘Dope hell!’ Smitty 
comes back at me. ‘You jest assemble 
your faculties onto that there argument 
and then let me hear from you about 
who's dopey,” and he hands over the 
magazine. Well, sir, when I got done 
with that I ceased for to wonder that the 
fool-killer man got disgusted and quit 
some years ago. The man that wrote 
that argyment wouldn't ’a lasted a minit 
if the old feller hadn't ‘a went out of 
business, and I reckon he knowed it, for 
the remarks he passed was something 
fierce. Seems like he had it in a lot for 
booze-figntin’ and the way he lambasted 
the whole onregenerate subject was 
enough to make a man scream every time 
he sights an ale-kiosk. The whole ar- 
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gument was scientific from start to finish 
and he had it all figured out how there 
wasn’t scarcely any chance whatever for 
the man that got gay with joy water. I 
can remember the time when a man could 
toy with the holy juniper all he wanted 
to and if Old Tenspot didn’t catch onto 
him and send him to the mill, there 
wasn’t any reasonable excuse for any- 
body’s feelin’ injured. But them days 
is over. We're protected now, and we 
got science to put us next. Think of 
them old days! How different they 
was! If a feller felt like addin’ to the 
joy of nations, there wasn’t no ghost 
perambulatin’ through the banquet hall, 
not any. He went forth, ignorant and 
unscientific, rounded up a bunch and 
went around spreadin’ his joy over the 
entire community, tharby pointin’ out the 
moral that a man could reap some of his 
reward this side o’ the Sweet Bimeby. 
There wasn’t no science for to inform 
you that death, disease and deserlation 
is lurkin’ down in the bottom of every 
glass, waitin’ to hop out and blow your 
recall for you. But them is facts, I am 
here to inform you, accordin’ to the lat- 
est scientific reports as dug up by Smitty. 
If a feller goes. paintin’ his internals with 
whiskey, he can write it home that them 
internals is goin’ to look like an alkali 
bed in August before he gits done polish- 
ing his mouth. Beer’ll just natcherly 
gallop down his throat in its onnatural 
haste to take a fall out o’ his liver. 
Brandv'll tackle some other vitul whose 
name I don’t remember and wear it to a 
frazzle quicker’n you could hobble a jack 
rabbit, while milk is a sure ticket for 
Paradise over the cough trail. Plain 
water is hangin’ around with six or seven 
select eperdemics up its sleeve and if 
there’s anything in the liquid dictionary 
that ain’t <huck full of agerny for the 
human man, it’s because science ain't got 
around to ic vet.” 

“T have always heard that this here 
science was the key to nature and I 
ain't prepared to dispute it. but if this is 
the kind o’ lemons it usually hands out, 
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you can bet two dollars and a quarter to 
a kick in the neck that they wasn’t a- 
referrin’ to human nature. It’s properly 
O. K. for science to go buttin’ inter old 
dame nature’s secrets and digging up in- 
formation about rocks and reptiles and 
sech harmless topics, but when it gits to 
monkeyin’ around trying to be too inter- 
mate personally, why, most any gentle- 
man is likely to rear up some.” 

“Science is all right, I reckon, or they 
wouldn't have it, but do look to me like 
it was trying to stampede this here na- 
tion to'ards the brink of a arid and 
drinkless preserpice. You don’t have to 
strain in’ your imagination none to see 
that. It’s a cold deck that’s bein’ laid 
out agin the human race. Bein’ pro- 
tected from the evil, myself, I aint wor- 
rvin’ a lot, not me. I got over the idea 
that I had a contract to clothe the bar- 
keeps family away back in my second 
enlistment, but still, I ain’t what you 
could rightly denominate a fanatic wher 
it comes to this water wagon business. 
You got to respect them fellers that is. 
They think they have got the right idear 
jest like hundreds of other people that 


are roamin’ around free because there 
ain't enough  straight-jackets to go 
around. You can’t blame ’em. They 


proberly have got dispepsy or heartburn 
and it makes ‘em feel that way. Maybe 
they wanted to get their experience in 
chunks and started out too free. I've 
seen men that felt that way about it along 
about reveille the next morning, but they 
usually got over it by dinner time.” 
“You can't tell for sure about these 
things, but it seems to me that if they 
would jest be reasonab'e about this here 
booze business and go at it gentle like, 
takin’ it easy, say about four fingers at 
a time and not tryin’ to assemble the 
whole supply at one single formation, as 
I said, it seems to me that it had ought to 
do ’em good and sort o’ brighten up the 
passage through this here vale of tears 
for ’em. Of course. I don’t know for 
sure, as I said before, but that’s my 


guess.” 


erga? 


CORPORAL RILEY’S WIFE 


BY 


MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


HE day was radiant, full of hope 
and promise, and the sky a tur- 
quoise blue. The parade-ground 

Was green, and sweet with the smell of 
fresh cut grass, and the birds were sing- 
ing and winging through the trees that 
lined the parade-ground. It seemed as 
if all the world must be happy, such a 
day. 

Uncle Sam’s bright uniforms were 
conspicuous as men went up and down 
the back of “Officers’ Row.” Then 


there were the prisoners, which, like the 
poor, are always with us in the Army. 
They stood in picturesque bunches dig- 
ging, dumping ash-cans, or cleaning the 


back street, with the ever-present sen- 
tinel watching them. Others rode com- 
fortably on ash carts, while the sentry 
trailed along behind. It looked as 
though the sentry were getting worse 
punishment than the prisoners. They 
are usually a cheerful, happy-go-lucky 
looking lot, while the sentry looks glum 
and tired. 

The band stood in the center of the 
parade-ground, waiting for the guard to 
march down from barracks. Several of 
the ladies, in light dresses and with gay 
parasols, sat out on the officers’ seats. 
A group of young officers stood around 
them, laughing and talking. 

Only the back of the officers’ mess 
looked shut up and gloomy for such a 
day. The blinds were closed, and an oc- 
casional soldier went and came softly 
up and down the back steps. 

Corporal Riley’s wife had charge of 
the bachelors’ mess, and so lived in the 
back of the house. 

Suddenly one of the ladies on the seat 
gave a little scream. The group of of- 
ficers turned and looked down the road. 


“What is it?” said the other ladies in 
chorus. 

“Ugh, that grewsome thing,” said the 

woman who had screamed. Then they 
all turned and saw that it was an under- 
taker’s wagon. It stopped at the back 
door of the officers’ mess right behind 
them. “We are going to the theatre to- 
night,” said the woman who _ had 
screamed, as she looked gayly up at the 
young officers. 
' The undertaker got down from the 
wagon and went into the house. As he 
went up the steps two soldiers came 
along and went in with him. One of 
them had a big bunch of white roses in 
his hand. 

As they entered the door they took off 
their caps and carried them in their 
hands. 

The room was darker than the out- 
side, but a little sun streamed in through 
the half-opened slats of the blinds. It 
was very hot and close and flies buzzed 
around the food and half-cleaned dishes 
that lay on the kitchen table. The two 
soldiers made their way rather awkward- 
ly up the narrow, dark backstairs to the 
tiny bedroom at the back of the house. 
Their heavy shoes sounded like a regi- 
ment coming into the house of mourn- 
ing. 

As they entered they saw, in the center 
of the room on a table, the tiny white 
coffin, cheap and coarse, but still all too 
expensive for the poor soldier father who 
had to buy it. 

The two soldiers, with hats in hand, 
stood still and very sober, looking down 
at the baby. The one with the white 
roses handed them shyly to the mother. 
Corporal Riley came over from the cor- 
ner where he was sitting and took them. 
“T wanted to brirg some, too, Riley,” 
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other soldier to the father, 
“but’—he stammered and turned red. 
“Yes, I know,” answered the father. 
“Thank you, just the same.” 

One soldier knows only too well how 
quickly another soldier’s money goes. 

Corporal Riley’s wife stood over the 
little coffin, crying. She was dressed all 
in shabby black, and her face was red and 
swollen. ‘And we wanted a boy so ter- 
rible,” she said between sobs. “Them 
two girls is all right in their way, but a 
father don't have the pride in girls that 
he does in a boy.” 

At the word 
babies, for they 


said the 


“cc 


girls” the two little 
were scarcely more, 
looked conscious and flattered. They 
were washed and scrubbed until their 
faces shone, and were in their Sunday 
and holiday dresses, which were white 
and stiff with starch. They felt, by the 
general hushed excitement and by their 
unaccustomed and uncomfortable clean- 
ness, that something unusual was about 
to happen. And to their childish minds it 
was something nice. They simpered 
and flattered themselves against the wall 
when they were noticed. 

“Come here, Toots,” said the father tc 
the smallest girl. Ile took her in his 
arms and he'd her up to see her baby 
brother. : 

He lay so pathetically small and white, 
and yet with a look so happy and re- 
lieved, after the distortions of his face 
when he was alive and suffering. He 
was the image of his father. As they all 
stood looking, the undertaker, grewsome 
in his long black coat, came in. “Now 
say good-bye to little brother, Toots,” 
said the father. 

“Dud-bye,” lisped the baby. 

He put her down. The undertaker 
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touched him on the shoulder while he 
was still looking. “Yes, we're ready,” 
he said. 

Corporal Riley’s wife had grown paler 
and paler. She began to shake. Then 
she doubled up and fell, convulsed with 
great hysterical sobs, upon the tiny 
coffin. 

“You can’t take him yet—you can't,” 
she cried. ‘‘Not yet—no—you can’t— 
oh—oh—oh 

Just then the band struck up for guard- 
mount. The sweet, soft melody of 
“Dearie” floated in and filled the room. 

“Oh—oh,—oh,” moaned the mother. 

Corporal Riley moved her as gently as 
he could. He led her toward the win- 
dow, so that her back was turned to the 
baby. There was a quick movement, and 
then the tread of feet down the back 
stairs. 

“We wanted a boy, so terrible,” she 
said to two soldiers and an o!d woman 
who were still in the room. “His father 
wanted to send him to West Point. He 
wanted to see the boy an officer—above 
himself. I would have worked my fin- 
gers to the bone to send him to West 
Point. Oh, my baby, my poor baby 

On the veranda of the next set of quar- 
ters sat a group of officers’ wives talking. 
The conversation turned to the death of 
the soldier’s child. 

“Too bad,” said one. 

“Not at all,” said another. “I think 
it is a blessing. What does a_ poor 
soldier's wife want of so many children? 
Gracious! Even a lieutenant’s wife can't 
afford them; I'd rather have a new suit, 
myself!” 

They all laughed. 

And the woman on the next stoop, 
back, sat crying. 
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SPORTS AT WEST POINT 


BASEBALL 


West Point, 8; 
West Point, 3; 
West Point, 9; 
West Point, 8; 7th Regt., 5. 
West Point, 3; Wesleyan, 2. 

In the game with Colgate on May 22 the 
Cadet team soundly beat their opponents by 
a score of 8-1. Haverkamp pitched a beauti- 
ful game for the Army allowing only thirty- 
one Colgate players to come to bat and strik- 
ing out eight of these. Colgate got three hits, 
West Point fourteen. Beavers was the only 
Army man who got an error while four were 
scored up against Colgate. Batteries: Haver- 
kamp to Mountford, to Johnson; Switzer to 
Canlon. Three-base hits, Pritchett, Beavers. 
Two-base hits, Groninger, Beavers. Base on 
balls, off Haverkamp, 2. Struck out by Switzer, 
5; by Haverkamp, 8. Passed balls, Johnson, 2. 

On May 25, West Point was saved from 


Colgate, 1. 
Fordham, 8. 
Trinity, 7. 


a shut-out by Fordham in the last inning by 
a strong finish netting three runs. 


The Ford- 
ham team hit both McNeal and Haverkamp 
at will and their fifteen hits, aided by the 
Army’s seven errors made the game an unin- 
teresting one except for the last inning. The 
Army batters could do nothing with the Ford- 
ham pitcher, Mahoney, four hits being all 
that were credited to West Point. On the 
whole it was the most unsatisfactory game of 
the season from the Army’s point of view. 

3atteries: West Point, Haverkamp, McNeal 
and Mountford; Fordham, Mahoney and Mc- 
Donald. Two-base hits, McDonald and Hart- 
man. Three-base hit, Hartman. Base on 
balls, off Mahoney, 3; off Haverkamp, 0; off 
McNeal, 2. Struck out by Mahoney, 7; by 
Haverkamp 1: by McNeal, 3. 

In a well played game West Point lost to 
Trinity on May 29 by a score of 9-7. The 
game was close throughout and was won in 
the last inning by Trinity’s getting five runs 
without a hit. Beavers pitched for the first 
time in two weeks and was relieved by Haver- 
kamp in the fifth inning. West Point's first 
score came in the second inning with Mount- 
ford out. Johnson drew a base on balls, Bone- 
steel and Beard both hit safely, Johnson scor- 
ing. Groninger was safe on fielder’s choice: 
Pritchett worked the squeeze scoring both 
Beard and Groninger; Wagner got a hit scor- 
ing Pritchett but was caught trying to steal 
second. Tn the sixth inning Hanson reached 
first on an error, took second on Byars’ sacri- 
fice and scored on Johnson’s hit. With the 
score five to four in West Point’s favor Trinity 
scored five runs on no hits, two bases on balls, 
though Haverkamp struck out all three men. 
For West Point, Beavers drew a base on balls, 


stole second and third and scored on Johnson’s 
hit. Haverkamp got a three-base hit scoring 
Johnson. Hanson and Byars struck out. Beard 
should have had a hit but was fielded out pret- 
tily from shortstop to first. 

Batteries: West Point, Beavers, Haver- 
kamp, Mountford and Johnson. Trinity, Badg- 
ley and Smith. Two-base hits, Xanders. Three- 
base hits, Haverkamp. Base on balls, off Badg- 
ley, 6; off Beavers, 1; off Haverkamp, 4. 
Struck out by Badgley, 8; by Beavers, 3; by 
Haverkamp, 5. Passed balls, Johnson, 2. 

On Decoration Day before a crowd of about 
three thousand, West Point downed the 7th 
Regiment by a score of eight to five. This 
annual game is always exciting and this year’s 
proved no exception. The game was con- 
spicuous for the good feeling and sportsman- 
ship between the two teams. There was no 
end of cheering and in this respect the 7th 
showed itself to be very gracious and sports- 
manlike. The umpiring of Mr. Swain was 
very poor. Beavers pitched a good game and 
displayed some of his old form. The feature 
was the triple play by the 7th in the first in- 
ning. 

Groninger hit the first ball pitched for a 
clean single. Pritchett drew a base on balls 
With Wagner up and no one out it looked 
as though the game would be broken up in 
the first inning, but by a beautiful catch of 
Wagner’s bunt Grange threw Pritchett out 
at second and second threw Groninger out at 
third. In the third inning Johnson drew a 
base on balls and scored on Meredith’s hit to 
deep right center, Meredith taking second on 
the throw. In the fourth the Seventh scored 
one run on a hit, a sacrifice and an error. 
For West Point Wagner and Beavers hit 
safely and Hanson struck out. Mountford was 
out on fly to second base. Johnson reached 
first on an error and both Wagner and Beavers 
scored on an attempt to catch Johnson going 
to second. Meredith got a two-base hit scor- 
ing Johnson, and he himself scoring on Bone- 
steel’s hit. In the fifth, the New York pitcher 
drew a base on balls and scored on Mercer’s 
hit. For West Point, Pritchett got a base on 
balls, Wagner sacrificed and Beavers got a 
hit. scoring Pritchett. Hanson got a three- 
base hit, scoring Beavers. 

Tn the eighth inning things began to pick 
up for the militiamen. Two men got on 
bases on errors. Vorhis got a deep hit to 
center out of which Hanson made a beautiful 
running catch, but one man scored. Beavers 
hit one man and Hayward got a two-base hit 
scoring two Seventh men. 

The Seventh finished weakly, not a man get- 
ting to first base. For West Point Beavers got 
a hit, stole second and third. Hanson got a 
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base on balls and took second. But the game 
was broken up by Mountford, Johnson and 
Meredith going out one, two, three. Batter- 
ies: Seventh Regiment. Grange and Vorhis; 
West Point. Beavers and Mountford. Two- 
base hits. Meredith, Hayward. Three-base 
hit—Hanson. Base on balls, off Grange, 4; off 
Beavers, 2. Struck out by Grange, 5; by 
Beavers, 7. Triple plays, Seventh Regiment, 
1. Double plays, West Point, 1. 

On June 1, West Point finished its season 
in whirlwind fashion by beating Wesleyan 
three to two. It was the best game seen 
here this season. Both pitchers did well. It 
was a pitcher’s battle from start to finish. 
West Point got out of some bad holes and 
bunched the hits. In the first inning with 
two men out Cunningham got a hit and scored 
on two wild throws. The game was a beauti- 
ful one without scoring until the fifth when 
Groninger got a hit, took third on Pritchett’s 
two-base hit and both scored on Beaver’s 
single. Both teams went out in big league 
style until the eighth when Wagner led off 
with a single, took second on Beavers’ safe 
one over second. Beavers was forced at sec- 
ond by Hanson’s line hit to second, Wagner 
scoring in the interim. In the ninth Baker 
led off with a hit. McCatham followed with 
another. Baker scored on an overthrow. Two 
men got on bases by errors then with three 
on bases and no outs the next three Wesleyan 
men struck out. 

Batteries: West Point, Beavers and Mount- 
ford; Weselevan, McCatham and Day. Two- 
base hits. Pritchett. Base on balls, off Mc- 
Catham, 2; off Beavers, 0. Struck out by Mc- 
Catham, 5; by Beavers, 7. 


UNCLE SAMMY OH! 
West Point Graduates’ Song 
(Air “Benny Haven’s, Oh!’”) 

By LIGHT ARTILLERY 


When all of us were youngsters, 
It was our lot to know, 

A very kind old gentleman 
Called Uncle Sammy Oh! 

For us he did provide a school, 
And paid our bills also, 

That we ee learn to fight by rule 
For Uncle Sammy Oh! 


Chorus. 


Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 

That we might learn to fight by rule 
For Uncle Sammy Oh! 


And when we all were ready 
Forth to the world to go, 
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A place of pay and honor, too, 
On each he did bestow. 

He only asked us in return 
To shield him from the foe, 

That e’er should dare insult or harm 
Our Uncle Sammy Oh! 


Chorus. 


Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 
That e’er should dare insult or harm 
Our Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Our good old Uncle Samuel, 
If he is in distress, 
If enemies come thick and fast 
And closely round him press, 
Then is the time, if ever, 
Our gratitude to show, 
And boldly strike with sword in hand 
For Uncle Sammy Oh! 


Chorus. 


Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 

And boldly strike with sword in hand 
For Uncle S Sammy Oh! 


Well do we all remember, 
When we were young cadets, 

And eager for the time to wear 
The sword and epaulettes. 

A soldier’s sword has each one now, 
When Uncle Sam says go, 
Then sing to days of “Auld 
Syne,’ 

And Uncle § 


Lang 


Oh! 
Chorus. 


Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Then sing to days of 
Syne, 
And Uncle S 


Sammy 


“Auld Lang 


sammy Oh! 


Now by each star upon our flag, 


And every stripe we swear, 
To Uncle Sam alone belongs 
The sword we proudly wear; 
And when his bugle summons us 
We are ready all to go, 
And fight beneath the Stars and Stripes 
For Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Chorus. 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 
Uncle Sammy Oh! 
And fight beneath the Stars and Stripes 
For Uncle Sammy Oh! 





Editor Army and Navy Life. 
Sir: 


Having been selected to compile and write 
the history of the Twenty-first Infantry, I 
would request the assistance of all who are 
in any way interested in the same or who 
have any information regarding the regi- 
ment or its officers at any time during its 
existence. 

It is my plan to write the history in four 
parts, covering four historical periods: 

1. The War of 1812. 

2. The Civil War. 


3. The {tndian Campaigns. ree 
4. The Spanish War and Philippine In 
surrection. 


I would be pleased to receive copies of 
any documents, maps, drawings, photo 
graphs or any other matter that could be of 
use, and will undertake to preserve and 
return them in good condition. 

Descriptions of all incidents of which you 
may have knowledge, either personal or 
by general report, battles, marches and an- 
ecdotes of all kinds, will be of immense ser- 
vice. Very respectfully, 

Cetwyn E. HAmMprToN, 
Captain 21st Infantry, Fort Logan, Col. 


Captain Hampton writes us that he is find- 
ing it very difficult to get together the data re- 
garding the regiment from 1812-1815. He 
has descriptions of the battles engaged in, but 
is as yet unable to find the records that tell 
of the movements of the regiment prior to the 
first engagment, and during the intervals be- 
tween battles. If any reader of ARMY AND 
Navy Lire can help Captain Hampton in this 
work, we shall appreciate it. Communications 
sent to us will be acknowledged in the maga- 
zine, and forwarded promptly to Captain 
Hampton. 








The American Kipling 


“To further hamper your progress in your 
search for the ‘American Kipling’ | am sending 
you some straight fiction, ‘The Appeal.’ But 
don’t you think the term ‘American Kipling’ 
rather unfair to the genius or geniuses you 
may chance to discover? Who wants to be an 
American edition of any one else? You 
wouldn't want to be called ‘The American Wm. 
I. Stead,’ brilliant man though he is. Nor 
would you editorially label our President ‘The 
American Kaiser Wilhelm,’ though there are 
many who claim to find various points of simi- 
larity in those two able men. Do say you're 
looking for an American genius and let her 
rip at that. 

“Please don’t take any offense at this, for 
it is meant in the kindliest manner in the 
world, and only because I want to see ARMY 
AND Navy Lire ‘topside,’ as the China coast 
folk say. “Sincerely yours, 

“Atvin Hovey Kine, U. S. N.” 

We're “looking for an American genius.” 
Yes! But there is more than one genius in 
Uncle Sam's domains, and if we had set out to 
describe the particular genius we're looking 
for, our chances of catching his (her) eye 
and nailing his (her) attention would be re- 
duced one-hundred-fold. line of three 
words can be featured, particularly if it con- 
tain a name known from New York to Brook- 
lyn, traveling West. 


One 


Furthermore, we are in- 
capable of doing our wishes justice in print. 
The name of “KipiincG” stands for that which 
gifted enough to describe, but 
which we yearn for, and which is as yet latent 
in the gray matter of 


we are not 


some individual in 
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these United States. 
word which will call it forth to don the mili- 


tant garb of potentiality. 


“KIPLING” is the magic 


Gray, you will re- 
member, spoke in his Elegy of “some village 
Hampden.” Courtesy is typified in the word 
“Chesterfieldian.” We have all heard the ex- 
a latter-day Venus.” One of the 
greatest horseraces held on this continent is 
dubbed “The American Derby.” Tom Reed 
used to be known as “the Csar of the House.” 
And when trait, a 
doing things, as “Rooseveltian,” you couldn't 
quite do the matter justice by any other ad- 
jective or series of phrases. 

The only possible way in which the term 


pression 


you describe a way of 


“American Kipling” could be viewed as unfair, 
is that there may be no such capacity and 
force believed that, 
we wouldn’t have sent out our call. The mo- 
‘r—we will drop the 


in America—and if we 


ment we find him—or 
term instanter. 


Sunshine 


Just a few letters, samples of those which 
come to us every day. We print them only 
because you may attach more importance 
to them than to any blowing of our own 
horn; and we don't print more because we 
need the space for matter which, after all, 
speaks louder and more direct than anything 
we or our friends might utter. 


Enclosed please find check for year’s sub- 
scription to Lire. Have been buying the maga- 
zine regularly since it was first published, and 
am glad to put my name on your subscription 
list for I want your excellent magazine. 

K. C. MAsTELLer, 
Captain Artillery Corps. 


“Your May copy of Army anp Navy LIFE 
has been received and read with great inter- 
est. I think it will fill a long-felt want, and 
I am very much pleased with its appearance 
and with it. “W. A. MERCER, 

“Major 11th Cavalry.” 


“T note with pleasure the high ideal that you 
have adopted, and cordially wish you success 
in that direction. “CAPTAIN ; 

“U.S. Cavalry.” 


NAVY LIFE. 


“Tam an Army woman, and I am inter- 
ested in the Service—and in Army and Navy 
Life, which I sincerely believe deserves suc- 
cess for its own sake and for that of the 
things it is to stand for.” 


Mutual Service 


Speaking of increased pay, it isn't al- 
ways the money coming in that brings com- 
fort and contentment. A great deal of this 
depends upon how the money goes out. You 
try to economize on something and you 
get what always comes with cheap things 
—a spurious article and dissatisfaction or 
embarrassment as long as it lasts. The only 
good feature is that it doesn’t last long. 
Don’t think that because people advertise 
their goods they are bound to be more 
expensive than others not advertised. If 
they are, it is because they are better; it is 
because they are so good that they can 
stand the glare of publicity. Put it down 
as an unshakeable truth that, in these davs 
of competition. anything that is worth hav 
ing is advertised. It can be taken in at the 
front door, and doesn’t have to be carried 
stealthily around to the back basement and 
smuggled in under the specious plea that 
it is “just as good.” 

Not the least that we are doing for the 
United Service is to put before it the things 
that are worthy its consideration, the firms 
who can be dealt with without fear of un- 
derhand dealing or shameful treatment. We 
want you to get in touch with our adver- 
tisers: (1) Because they are worthy your 
confidence; (2) because a continuance of 
their advertising will enable us the better 
to serve the United Service in matters of 
greater import. 


The Cover 


We are trying a lighter blue this hot month, 
under the impression that it will /ook cooler 
than the dark blue. It is not intended to be 
permanent. 


By the Way 


If there is anything in Army AND Navy LIFE 
which you don't like, or if there is anything 
which vou would like to have us publish, don’t 
be backward in coming forward. We welcome 
criticism; we ask for suggestions. And bevond 
all, the knowledge that others are thinking of 
us and are interested in our progress and im- 
provement, is a spur to our effort. We can be 
all you wish if you'll only tell us what you 
wish. 
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MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CON. 
FEDERATE, by Gen. E. P. Alexander 
(Scribner's $4.00 net.) 


This is a very interesting work of 620 
pages, with index and sketch maps by 
the author. General Alexander entered 
West Point from Georgia in 1853, and 
graduated in 1857. He served as assist- 
ant instructor at the Military Academy 
until 1860, with the exception of one 
year’s absence on two special details. He 
resigned from the Federal Army May 1, 
1861, when it was a moral certainty that 
war could not be avoided. He was given 
a commission as Captain of Engineers in 
the Confederate Army, by Hon. L. T. 
Walker, the Confederate Secretary of 
War, and rose to the rank of Brigadier 
General, serving as Chief of Artillery 
with Longstreet’s Corps. His work is a 
little more than “Military Memoirs.” In 
a brief introduction, he states that the 
object of his writing “is the criticism of 
each campaign as one would criticise a 
game of chess, only to point out the good 
and bad plays of each side, and the moves 
which have inflwenced the result.” He is 
a little bolder than his brother officer, 
General John B. Gordon, who published 
four years ago his “Reminiscences of the 
Civil War.” General Gordon did not 
believe that the time had arrived 
for a full and fair history of that 
most interesting period of the re- 
public's life. He looked to the future for 
the production of the man of requisite 
breadth and clear view, with inflexible 
mental integrity and absolute freedom 





Gen. E, P. ALEXANDER. 


from bias, who should produce the most 
instructive and thrilling record in the 
world’s deathless annals. 

It can be said for General Alexander 
that he has written a most interesting 
work. He has kept true to his purpose of 
upartisan criticism, and, in a manner 
which will commend itself to all students 
of history, presents new facts of vital 
importance which have not before been 
condensed into so convenient a volume, 
and which hitherto have only been avail- 
able in the 135 large volumes issued by 
the War Department, containing the full 
official reports of both armies. The 
book is dedicated ‘to the memory of the 
dead whose bravery won the glory which 
the living enjoy,” which is well elab- 
orated in his preface as follows: 
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“As « the _—— of o war, it will, of RIFLE FIRE, AND THE HIGHER 
course, be understood that every former INDIVIDUAL TRAINING OF THE 


Confederate repudiates all accusations of 


treason or rebellion in the war, and even SOLDIER, by Major A. W. Andrew, 
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of fighting to preserve the institution of + 

slavery. The effort of the enemy to destroy 20th Deccan Horse, British Army. (Bom- 
it without compensation was practical rob- bay, Thacker & Co.) 

bery, which, of course, we resisted. The 

unanimity and the desperation of our re- This is a book written of authority and 
sistance . . . clearly show our struggle . 


to have been for the right of self-govern- ©XPe€Tience and worthy of close study. 
ment which the Englishman has claimed and The author isa late chief instructor at the 
fought for, as for nothing else, since the School of Musketry, Bellary, India. 
days of King John. . . . One thing re- While he deals in a few chapters with 
mains to be said. The world has not stood age ; a ae 
still in the years since we took our arms subjects of general interest—subjects in 
for what we deemed our most invaluable Which the soldier should have a thor- 
right—that of self-government. We nowen- ough grounding—he gives rifle shooting 
joy the rare privilege of seeing what we the place of honor because of its supreme 
fought for in the retrospect. It no longer jmportance. Written, as it is, with the 
seems so desirable. It would now prove 3ritish soldier in mind, it nevertheless 


only a curse. We have good cause tothank . ge" ° inn 4 
God for escape from it, not alone for our 1S of engrossing interest to all who be- 


sake, but for that of the whole country and _ lieve that the first requisite of a good sol- 
even of the world.” dier is the ability to shoot. 





JUST PUBLISHED 


Without exception the most important book on the Civil War published in years.—P/iladelphia Inquirer. 


MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 


A CRITICAL NARRATIVE 


By GEN. E. P. ALEXANDER 
With Portrait and Sketch Maps, $4.00 Net, Postpaid, $4. 25 


GENERAL ALEXANDER was Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, and afterward General of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and is one of the 
most distinguished of the surviving Confederate officers. In addition he was a West 
Point graduate and an engineer officer of the “Old Army” before the war, and has 
been all his life known to military men as a man of strong scientific bent and among 
the scholars of his profession. These “Military Memoirs of a Confederate: A Critical 
Narrative” are devoted primarily to criticism of the strategy of the war on both 
sides, approached from the point of view of military science. But General Alex- 
ander’s keen and alert personality, his philosophy, and enthusiasms join to make the book 
one of the most interesting possible of war histories. 

GENERAL JAMES H. WILSON wrote in regard to the book: 

“IT have read the book with great interest, and find it to be a most instructive 
and independent disquisition on the strategy and tactics of the war. It is written 
with great frankness, and while it exposes the weaknesses of the Confederate leaders 
and the difficulties under which they labored with a fearless hand, it adds greatly to 
the sum of our knowledge of the war, and will be of incalculable benefit to the critical 
historian who may desire to study or write about the details and battles of the Great 
Conflict. General Alexander is a competent and honest critic and had unusual oppor- 
tunities for knowing the inside facts.” 



























“The book is one that should be of great benefit to military students "— Washington Herald 
“He is a thoroughly competent critic.”"—7he New York Sunn 


CHAS. SCRIBNER SONS, 153 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Fort Riley, Kan. 


Colonel M. M. Macomb was 
one evening, having for guests 
Berry and Straub, and Captain 
Lieutenant Reid. 

Captain and Mrs. 
dinner, covers being laid for ten. 

Part of the young 
people of the garrison 
enjoyed a_. birthday 
dinner party at Jack 
Perry’s home recently. 

Captain Reno, Med- 
was 
guest of honor at a 
couple of bridge par- 
ties before his depart- 
ure, Lieutenant Moore 
entertained delightfully 
for him one evening 
and the next evening 
Captain Hartman was 
his host. 

Bridge whist retains 
its popularity and 
bridge parties are fa- 
vorite methods of en- 
tertainment here. Mrs. 
Alin was hostess for 
the Wednesday Bridge 
Club at one of the re- 
cent meetings. Mrs. 
Gilbert was hostess at 
a bridge party, a num- 
ber of guests being 
present. Mrs. Tilford 
entertained delightfullv 
a great many of he 
friends one sienbaan 
at a bridge peartv. Miss 
Todd was honored at a Saturday afternoon of 
bridge given by her sister, Mrs. Pillow. Mrs. 
Finlay entertained the Tuesday Bridge Club. 

About two hundred couples enjoyed the hop 
at the hospital, given bv the enlisted men. Re- 
freshments were served during the evening. 

The 2nd Battery Amusement Club held one 
of its hops the last of the month. Supper was 
served at midnight. 


host at dinner 
Majors Foote, 
Forsyth and 


ical Department, 


Mrs. Cuas, .\, 


Connor gave a delightful 


WILLIAMS, 0 “ORT 


Polo was played on Sunday afternoon between 
the Officers’ team and the Junction City team, 
resulting favorably for the garrison. 

Major Charles Taylor, 13th Cavalry, has re- 
turned to Fort Sill. 

Major Mott, A. C., has been ill in the hospi- 
tal for a couple of weeks, but is convalescent. 

The weekly hops of 
the past few weeks 
have also been enjoyed 
in the early part of the 
evening by the child- 
ren 

Lieutenant Shannon, 
7th C Cavalry, visited re- 
cently in the Post. 


Fort Logan, Col. 


The following offi- 
cers comprised the 
general court which 
convened at Fort Lo- 
gan, May 21st: Colonel 
Chas. A. Wiliams, Ma- 
jor Hendleton, Major 
Stevens, Captain Clem 
ent, Captain Moseley, 
Captain Hampton, Cap 
tain Hackney, Captain 
Wahl, Captain Rose. 
Captain Warrilow and 
Captain Bennison 

The First Battalion 
returned from the tar 
get range Saturday. 
Mav 26th, the 
taking their departure 
Monday, May 2&th 

Colonel and = Mrs 


gave a buffet luncheon in 


Secona 


LOGAN. 


Chas. A. Williams 
honor of the visiting officers. 

Mrs. Herman Hall was a guest in the post 
this week. Accompanied by her mother, Mrs. J. T 
Jack, she visited Mrs. Williams from Thursday 
until Saturday. Mrs. Hall is just returning from 
Iloilo, P. I., and on her way to St. Louis, thence 
to Harlan, Towa, where she will visit her mother 
until the Fall. 
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_ Lieutenant and Mrs. B. F. Ristine arrived 
in the post Saturday. For the present they will 
be the guests of Colonel and Mrs. Williams. 

Mrs. James Ossewaarde leaves Tuesday for 
her home at Grand Rapids, Mich., where she 
will spend the summer. 

The Denver Club gave a verv elaborate ban- 
quet Saturday evening, June Ist, in honor of 
Genera! Corstant Williams, General Earl Thomas 
and General Frank Baldwin. The Field and Staff 
officers of the 21st Infantry were among the 
guests. 


Fort Hamilton, New York Harbor 


Fort Hamilton never was quite so interesting 
and attractive as now, during the manceuvres. 
Picturesque white camps dot the green spaces; 
automobiles, carriages and visitors swarm over 
the Post; stirring bugle calls sound frequently, 
and the roll of the famous, old 7th’s drum 
corps is heard almost every time they turn around 
or take a drink of water (?). 

Guard mount with a concert following is held 
as usual each morning. It is always the ex- 
cuse for a merry gathering of officers and ladies, 
and again at six in the evening they are all out 
in force to enjoy the beautiful parades of the 
7th Regiment. The first Sunday of the encamp- 
ment, June oth, the four sides of the parade 
ground were lined with visitors rows deep, re- 
sembling nothing more than an evening parade 
at West Point. 

Thursday, June 13th, thrilling battle exercises 
took place, and on the following day. The en- 
campment ended Saturday. June 15th, when the 
7th Regiment returned to New York, and the 
3th to Brooklyn. 

The evening of June 12th, Colonel and Mrs. 
Ludlow entertained all the visiting officers of 
the National Guard, and those from West Point 
at a beautifully appointed dinner. 

June rth, Mrs. Ludlow gave a luncheon in 
honor of nearly a dozen ladies, Spanish-Ameri- 
can war nurses, among them, Dr. Anita McGee, 
the well-known woman surgeon 

Mrs. Ludlow has had as house guests for some 
days. Mrs. Bixby, of Buffalo, Mrs. Whitmore. 
of Albany, Mrs. Reese, of the South, and Miss 
Barnes, of New York. On June 3rd, Mrs. Lud- 
low entertained for a party of American war 
nurses; Mrs. Kessler poured tea. 

On May 28th, Colonel and Mrs. Ludlow gave 
a charming dinner partv for Captain and Mrs 
Kessler. their guests. Miss Nash, Captain and 
Mrs. Sarratt, and their guest. Miss Norton, from 
Mexico 

Colonel and Mrs. Ludlow entertained all the 
garrison and many from outside, at a delightful 
bridge party, the evening of June Ist. 

The same evening Dr. and Mrs. Wilson en- 
tertained at a most exquisitely appointed dinner, 
in honor of Captain and Mrs. Piper. of Bav 
Ridge, Lieutenant and Mrs. Scott, Lieutenant and 
Mrs. Hinkle, and Captain Gilmer. 

The evening of May 18th, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson 
gave a charming entertainment to celebrate Ma- 
jor Wilson’s recent promotion. Progressive 
bridge was thoroughly enjoyed by all. 
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May 17th, Dr. and Mrs. Jerrett, of Brooklyn, 
entertained delightfully for the officers and ladies 
of Fort Hamilton, with a bridge party. A iollyv 
trip to and from their home in Brooklyn was en- 
joyed, in a special car. The Doctor, who is sur- 
geon of the 13th Regiment of Brooklyn, is very 
popular with the officers and ladies of the Post, 
where he is stationed. 

Colonel and Mrs. Grimes left the garrison in 
May to the sorrow of all who knew them. It 
was indeed hard to say good-bye to the Colonel 
and Mrs. Grimes, as they had made a place for 
themselves in the heart of every member of the 
garrison. Colonel Williams from Key West 
Barracks is now in command of the Post. Mrs. 
Williams and daughters have not yet arrived. 
Another new arrival is Captain Cravens from 
Jackson Barracks: a very popular officer, he is 
already a great addition to the garrison. It is 


hard to see many of the old settlers of Fort- 


Hamilton leave, as thev are doing. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Scott go to Fort Monroe in August. 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle to Fort Warren, 
Boston Harbor, and Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brewster to D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Among: recent visitors on the Post have been: 
Mrs. Bixby, Mrs. Whitmore, Mrs. Reese, and 
Miss Barnes, at Colonel and Mrs. Ludlow’s; 
at Captain and Mrs. Hain’s, Mr. Hains, the au- 
thor, brother of Captain Hains, and the Misses 
Shaw. of Boston. Miss Nash, from the State of 
Washington, at Captain and Mrs. Kessler’s. Miss 
Kellner, of Philadelphia. at Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Brewster’s. At Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle’s, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles A. Clark, of Fort 
Totten; Mrs. Hamilton, of Albany; the Misses 
Harmon, of Fort Hancock; and Miss McIn- 
erny, of South Bend, Indiana. 

Friday evening, May 24th, Captain and Mrs. 
Peter C. Hains entertained beautifully at a large 
bridge party for all the members of the garrison. 
their guests, and several Bay Ridge people. 

The Garden Party at Governor’s Island, May 
28th, for the Army Relief Society. was largely 
attended by the Fort Hamilton contingent. 

Decoration’ Day the 51st, 84th and 98th Cos. 
marched in the Brooklyn parade With them 
were Colonel Ludlow, Captain Gilmer, Lieuten- 
ants Scott, Andruss and Farnsworth. 

The afternoon of Mav 31st Mrs. Mechling. of 
Bay Ridge. gave a delightful “farewell” bridge 
for Mrs. Grimes. Ladies of the garrison and 
many others were present. 

Captain and Mrs. Sarratt entertained charm- 
ingly at dinner the evening of Thursday. June 
6th, for Colonel Williams, Dr. and Mrs. Wilson, 
Lieutenant and Mrs Hinkle, and Miss Norton. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Malco!m Andruss gave 
a very attractive dinner party for Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hinkle and their guest, Miss McInerny, 
on Wednesday evening, June 12th. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Hinkle had at dinner 
Mr. Lush of the 7th Regiment, Sunday, June oth. 

The first Field Day of the season came off 
May 22nd. 

The Ladies’ Card Club met at Mrs. Hinkle’s 
in June 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Scott entertained a few 


of the Militia officers, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
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Walker, of Bay Ridge, Mr. Sands. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Hinkle, Captain Gilmer and Lieutenant 
Farnsworth at a delightful supper, Sunday even- 
ing, June oth, after parade. 


Fort McIntosh, Tex. 


A pleasant dance was given at this Post by 
Lieutenant and Mrs. Keller in honor of their 
sister, Miss Gallagher, of San Antonio, who is 
making them a short visit. 

Miss Harbold, of Philadelphia, was honored 
at a chafing dish supper given by Lieutenant and 
Mrs. R. P. Harbold one evening recently. Miss 
Harbold left the next day for her home in the 
East. 

Lieutenant Elser has been the guest of his par- 
ents in Corsicana, Texas, the past week 

Dr. and Mrs. Ira C. Brown were host and 
hostess at a chafing dish supper at the Club. 

Covers were laid for eight at a charming 
Mexican dinner in Nuevo Laredo. at which 
Lieutenants Blyth and Elser presided as hosts. 
Their guests were Lieutenant and Mrs. Har- 
bold, Lieutenant and Mrs. Wiegenstein, and the 
Misses Harbold and Lewis. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Bugbee gave a rarebit sup- 
per one evening to all their friends. 

Lieutenant James Blyth has become an Odd 
Fellow, his initiation taking place in the Laredo 
lodge. 
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Fort Bliss, Tex. 


Miss Florence Partello, daughter of Major 
and Mrs. J. M. T. Partello, 25th Infantry, has 
entirely recovered from her recent illness. 

Lieutenant Colonel A. D. Kniskern, Sub. De- 
partment, is spending a leave of absence in El 
Paso. 

Lieutenant William Bell is home again in the 
garrison from a visit in Denver. 

Lieutenant S. W. Noyes, 30th Infantry, went 
to San Antonio to appear before a retiring board. 
Mrs. Noyes accompanied him. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Seeley A. Wallen have 
moved into rooms in the bachelors’ quarters, 
owing to scarcity of houses in the garrison. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Francis French, I. G., was 
a Post visitor during the month. 

Contract Surgeon and Mrs. Parker Dillon are 
entertaining Dr. Dillon’s brother from California. 

Mrs. Fewel, of El] Paso, has gone to California 
to visit her son, Lieutenant C. C. Fewel, U. S. N. 


Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 


Captain Wallace Craigie, 9th Cavalry, visited 
here a few days en route from Washington to 
the Philippines. 

Decoration Day was observed here in the 
usual manner, putting the flag at half mast, play- 
ing the National air at noon time and by reliev- 
ing officers and men from all save routine duties. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
is the highest grade baking powder known. 


Actual tests show it 


goes further—makes 


more food—than any other brand. 

Royal Baking Powder not only makes 
the finest, lightest, best flavored biscuit, 
hot-breads, cake and pastry, but renders 
the food more digestible and wholesome. 

MADE FROM PURE GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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Don t Scrub Your Teeth 


with hard brushes and harsh 
powders. It always hurts the 
gums and may injure the enam- 
el. Use a soft brush and 


The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


does all and more of the work 
usually left to a vigorous action 
of the tooth brush. 


ALOX by its wonderful property of 
liberating Oxygen, cleanses the teeth, 
keeps them white, or whitens them if 

discolored, prevents decay, relieves sensitive- 
ness, heals and hardens the gums, purifies the 
breath, prevents formation of tartar and re- 
cession of the gums, neutralizes acid secre- 
tions, destroys infectious germs, removes all 
odors and keeps the whole mouth clean. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS 


91-97 FULTON STREET - NEW YORK 


Of aii ‘ Send for 
Drugegists or sample and 
at the booklet on 
Post ; Care of the 
Exchange ~ > Teeth 


Major Ernest Hinds, just relieved as Adjutant 
Geneial of the Department of Colorado, has 
arrived at the Post, to act as Assistant Adjutant 
General under Colonel C. J. Crane. 

The garrison looks very deserted since the de- 
parture of the 26th Infantry to the Islands. 

Colonel George Le Roy Brown, 26th Infantry, 
has gone to West Point to place his son in the 
Military Academy. From there he goes to the 
Philippines to resume command of his regiment. 
Before his departure the International Club of 
San Antonio tendered Colonel Brown a delight- 
ful banquet at which he was presented a life 
membership in the Club. At another banquet 
previous to his going, Colonel Brown and Gen- 
eral Meyers were guests, the members of the 
Alamo Yacht Club acting as hosts on the oc- 
casion. 

A Carabao Wallow was given at the Officers’ 
Club in honor of the officers of the 26th Infan- 
try, just before they left for the Islands. 

A number ef the officers and their wives at- 
tended the delightful garden party at the home 
of Mrs. Otto Koehler, of San Antonio. 

Miss. Edith Burbank has returned home after 
a visit in Fort Reno. 

The directors of the Carnival Association pre- 
sented Colonel George Le Roy Brown with a 
handsome loving cup as a token of esteem. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. A. M. Graham are here 
from Fort Clark 

Captain and Mrs. Preston were dinner guests 
of Captain and Mrs. Fleming, prior to their 
going to the Philippines. 

The 26th Infantry officers and ladies were the 
guests of honor at the last Friday night hop 
before their departure. 

A number of people have gone from the garri- 
son within the past few weeks. Among them 
may be mentioned Mr. Arthur Eldredge, the 
guest of Major and Mrs. Wallace. who has re- 
turned to Boston; Lieutenant Bergen, who has 
gone to Fort Monroe; Captain Kilburn, who has 
left for the Philippines, and Captain D. W. 
Budd, retired, and his daughter, who go to New 
Rochelle for the summer. 

Colonel Lotus Miles arrived in the garrison 
the latter part of the month. He has been sta- 
tioned here before and numbers many friends 
among San Antonians. 


Jefferson Barracks, Mc. 


Captain John T. Geary, Artillery Corps, was 
absent during the month at Louisville, Ky., set- 
tling up his wife’s mother’s estate. 

Lieutenant J. C. Gregory, medical department, 
has arrived here and reported for duty. 

Captain Hanson Ely, 26th Infantry, was the 
guest of his brother, Lieutenant E. J. Ely, 5th 
Cavalry, recently. Captain Hanson Ely lost his 
wife a short time ago and his infant child is being 
reared by Mrs. E. J. Elv. 

During Lieutenant-Colonel Evans’ absence 
in Washington, Captain W. T. Littlebrant is 
acting as Commandant. 

Colonel A. E. Garlington, Inspector General’s 
Department, visited the garrison a short time ago. 

The garrison here was the scene of a brilliant 
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BRONZE TABLETS 
The large number-of pub- 


lic and private commem- 
a 8 orative lablets which have 
ee Sa, ee mee been executed in Bronze 
NL oo ena by the Gorham Company 
Uaiess Baxarias furnish an accurate estim 
ae ee Tats ate of its work: Facilities 
Se and experience of the 
. “s iy mp highest order are offered 
i to intending purchasers 
pms rie of Bronze Tablets 22% 
Appropriate designs will 
be submitted for approval 
THE GORHAM COMPANY, 


FIFTH AVENVE 
NEW YORK 


eee Nd oF : 
Registered : ; Trade Mark 


( LINEN-MESH ) 


Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh Underwear is a favorite among people of refinement owing 
to its superior cleanliness. 

Unlike wool, it is not injured by hot water. 

Unlike both wool and cotton, it does not stay damp with perspiration, but dries 
rapidly. 

The clean, airy, light-weight, linen-mesh fabric is far more comfortable in summer 
than any other kind of cloth, especially for people who exercise considerably or who 
perspire freely. 

MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE OUR PROMPT ATTENTION 


JAMES McCUTCHEON « C0., 14 WEST "23d STREET, NEW YORK 
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affair when Captain and Mrs. Ola W. Bell gave 
a large reception at the Administration Building 
in honor of Miss Julia Hodge and Miss Blanche 
Turner, both of whom, as well as the hostess, 
are social favorites. The rooms were beautifully 
decorated. Twenty young girls in white toilettes 
acted as lieutenants for the host and hostess and 
assisted in receiving and entertaining. Taken 
as a whole, the affair was one of the most bril- 
liant and beautiful ever given here. About one 
hundred and twenty-five guests were present from 
St. Louis. 

Lieutenant Francis J. McConnell, 17th Infan- 
try, was host at a theatre party at Delmar Gar- 
den, St. Louis, one evening lately. 

A dinner to six guests was given by Captain 
and Mrs. H. L. Lambach one evening. 

Captain G. Soulard Turner enjoyed a pleasant 
fishing trip of ten days’ duration. 


Fort Apache, Ariz. 


Lieutenant Parker has returned from Fort Ri- 
ley, Kansas, where he went for examination as 
to his qualification for the field artillery. 

H. B. Myers has been relieved as squadron ad- 
jutant, 2nd squadron, 5th Cavalry, having re- 
ceived his appointment as Captain in the sixth. 
Before joining his regiment he will take part in 
the firing for highest National competition, of the 
Cavalry team at Fort Keogh, Montana, after 
which he will spend his three months’ leave with 
Mrs. Myers, at her home, in Orangetown, South 
Carolina. 


That “LONG-FELT-WANT” 
Finally Filled ! 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 


BY 


Lieutenant-Colonel James A. Moss, J; S; a. 
Aid-de-Camp to the Lieutenant-General 
ee 


teing a service manual consisting of a com- 
pilation, in convenient, handy form, of ‘“‘cus- 
toms of the service’’ and other matters of a 
practical, worth-knowing nature—things of 
value and assistance to the inexperienced— 
most of which cannot be found in print, but 
must be learned by experience—often by doing 
what we should not do or by failing to do that 
which we should do. Of special value and in- 
terest to National Guard Officers, as it tells in 
a nutshell how things are done in the Regular 


Army. 
Price, $1.50 net 
FOR SALE BY 


The Post Exchange, West Point, N.Y. 


any BY 


The Post Exchange,| Fr. William McKinley, Philippine Is. 


ee 


Shows the double, visible index—a 
convenient, handy feature 
by no other book. 


possessed 
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Troops E and G of the fifth cavalry entertained 
F of their regiment, at a dinner and supper, upon 
their arrival from Fort Duchesne. Utah. 

Colonel Schuyler, commander of the fifth Cav- 
alry, has been detailed for six months with 
the state troops in New York City. Lieutenant 
Colonel Hunter will command the regiment during 
his absence. from Fort Wingate, New Mexico. 

Major and Mrs. Bishop. during the stay of the 
inspector general, entertained at a dinner, Cap- 
tain Myers, Lieutenants Smith and Baird. 

Captain Herbert Smith, medical corps, was en- 
tertained at dinner by Captain and Mrs. Haight. 

Captain Lassiter of the artillery corps, was not 
successful in his search for polo ponies, while at 
Fort Apache. He has returned to his station at 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 

The young son of Sergeant Kitchen, quarter- 
master sergeant, is recovering from the serious 
operation performed by the post surgeon. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan. 


The garrison has had many guests in various 
households in the last few weeks. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. G. Brewster have been entertaining Lieutenant 
J. A. Mack, A. C., and his wife. Mrs. Clarance 
Sherril has for guests some relatives from Grace- 
mere-on-the-Hudson, Mr. and Mrs. Harry Graef 
and their daughter, Olive. Mrs. Durfee, of New 
York. has been visiting Mrs. Willis Uline. Cap- 
tain H. O. Williams entertained Captain R. W. 
Mearns. Mrs. Helen Sharp and children are be- 
ing entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Peters. 


OFFICERS’ MANUAL 
For use of subalterns 
By 
jeut.-Co!. James A. Moss, Aid-de-Camp to the Lieut,-General 


Capt. 24th Infantry 


The Post Exchanges at 


West Point,N.Y., and Ft. William McKinley, Philippine Is 
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GEO. FROST CO. Makers . American Ring 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. } 


Holders, 20c. 
Scarf 


ALWAYS EASY 


for ARMY and NAVY OFFICERS 
and THEIR FAMILIES 


CORRECT STYLES FOR EVERY OCCASION 


Riding Boots 
Regulation Army Pattern $ | 2.00 


in Black or Tan 
$5.00 and 7.00 


Catalogues await request 


Alexander 


Sixth Avenue and Nineteenth Street 
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Dr. and Mrs. Torney, of Utica, N. Y., have 
been the guests of Captain and Mrs. J. P. Ryan. 
Mrs. J. B. Henry is the guest of her parents, 
Major and Mrs. R. W. McClaughry. Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Rubottom have been entertaining their 
cousins, Mrs. Van Tuyl and daughter. 

Major and Mrs. C. H. Barth are in the gar- 
rison once more after a prolonged stay in South- 
ern California. 

The last meeting of the “500” club, formed of 
Student Officers’ wives, was held at the home 
of Mrs. Morey. 

Captain and Mrs. Steele entertained a number 
of guests at cards one evening. 

A stag dinner, given by Captain W. H. Gor- 
don, 18th Infantry, had for guest of honor, 
Colonel Thomas Davis, also of the 18th Infantry. 

The Argentine Army, represented by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas Vallee, Major Severe 
Toranza and Lieutenant Manuel A. Partella, was 
in evidence here one afternoon of this month. 
General C. B. Hall and Staff received them in 
Sherman Hall. They were shown through the 
Post, dining later at the Club. 

Among recent social affairs that have occurred 
Jately the following events may be mentioned: 
An informal evening at home to a few guests 
by Captain and Mrs. Clarke; a charming mili- 
tary euchre given in town by Mrs. Daniels; 
a delightful bridge party at the home of Captain 
and Mrs. J. P. Rvan; a stag dinner at which 
Lieutenant Clarence O. Sherril presided as host; 
a hop supper given by Major and Mrs. Kirby in 
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honor of their guest, Miss Adams; and a de- 
lightful dinner party at the Colonial Cafe, where 
covers were laid for Captains Baldwin, Lawton 
and King; Mesdames Baldwin, Lawton and Clin- 
ton, and Lieutenant Fitch. 


Fort Worden, Wash. 


Miss Florence Taylor spent a week as the 
guest of Miss Leslie Sherman on the U. S. R. S. 
Philadelphia in the early part of the month. 

Lieutenant C. C. Burt, in company with Captain 
H. W. Butner, of Fort Flagler, spent ten days 
fishing in the mountains. 

Mrs. R. P. Reeder paid a flying visit to rela- 
tives in Victoria B. C., on May 11. 

On the occasion of a coaling trip of the 
Q. M. steamer Thomas to Seattle on May roth, 
Lieutenant and Mrs. J. C. Ohnstad and Capt. 
Buckey, paid a visit to Seattle and Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Moore spent a few days in Tacoma. 

On May 7th the ladies of Fort Worden enter- 
tained the ladies of Forts Casey and Flagler at 
a drive to old Fort Townsend where a picnic 
luncheon was served. 

On May 18th the officers of Fort Worden de- 
feated the officers of Forts Casey and Flagler 
in a most exciting game of baseball the score 
being 34 to 7. Both sides were backed by a 
full quota of rooters, including not only the la- 
dies of the three posts, but a large delegation of 
enlisted men as well. The line up of the two 
teams was as follows: 


A Watch Every Soldier and Sailor Needs 


Fastens Around the Wrist 
Correct Timekeeper 


Philippine Offices : 
H. E. Heacock & Co., McCullough Bidg., Manila 


Always in. Sight 


Nickel-Silver Cases. Five different Styles. 


Price complete with a genuine $3 50 
Pig Skin Strap, as illustrated . ° 
We also make a smaller size, sold with 
Pig Skin or Black Seal Strap, 
complete for eee ee se $6.00 


New England Watches are sold by all Deal- 
ers and at Post Exchanges and Navy Can- 
teens. If your dealer cannot supply you send 
us his name and address, and we will for- 
ward you a catalogue and tell you where you 
may purchase the watches. 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


12 Dover Street :: Waterbury, Conn. 
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20-Mule-Team’”’ 


BORAXO 
Bath Powder 


A Toilet Bath and Nurs- 
ery Luxury. A combina- 
tion of ‘ 20-Mule-Team” 
Borax and pure white 
soap ground to fine pow- 
der, delicately perfumed 
with violet. Its use in 
bath or bow! produces a 
: foamy liquid of exquis- 
, ‘ . ite fragrance, softening 
. eee =the water, making it like 
) MULE eT — Pn myg oe 
¥ medicinally, imparting a 
BRAND F 6delightfully cool and 
P ; cleanly effect. Twelve- 
ounce sifting top tin, 25 
cents. Trial size, 10 cents, 
mailed postpaid. 


‘‘An Individual Soap for Individual Use’’ 


Therefore Hygienic andSanitary, 
avoiding unhealthy conditions communi- 
cated by promiscuous use of toilet soaps. 


BORAXO besides Softening Water, makes it more 
Cleansing; Removes Odor of Perspiration and is an 
Antiseptic, a Preventive and a Purifier. 


&@- Order from your Canteen or Post Exchange. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 


New York, Chicago or Oakland, Cal. 
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The deliciously appetizing savour 
which Brand’s Al Sauce supplies 
to soups, fish, chops, game, etc., 
served hot or cold, makes it a feature 
of the luncheon and dinner as 
popular with the chef as with the 
guest. Brand’s Al Sauce is the 
Royal Relish. 
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Ask Your Post 
Exchange for.. 


CHOCOLATES “<3 


or send the buyers name and 80 cents 
and we will deliver a 20 oz. bex to your 
door. We know he will then keep them 
in stock. @ Your money returned if you do 
not say they are the best yet. @ Also Vanilla 
Prize Medal Marshmellows 50 cts. or Cho- 


colate covered at 75 cts. for large 20 oz. box. 
Rochester Marshmellow Co. 35 Mortimer St., Rochester, N.Y. 


SUBSTANTIAL NOURISHMENT 


IN COMPACT FORM 


BORDEN’S 


EAGLE BRAND PEERLESS BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK EVAPORATED MILK 
BORDEN'S 
MALTED MILK 


SOLVE THE MILK QUESTION 


In All Climates Under All Conditions 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Gompany 
est.19s7 ° Leaders of Quality’ NEW YORK 
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Worden. FLAGLER-CASEY. in the district, making an inspection of the four 
Captain Masteller, c. Lieutenant Hope, c. posts. 
Lieutenant Ohnstad, p. Lieut. Miller, p. (3b.) Dr. and Mrs. Waterhouse entertained Colonel 
Captain Reeder, 1b. Dr. Hall, 1b. Anderson and Captain Buckey at dinner on 
Captain Newton, 2b. Captain Butner, 2b. Friday evening, May 31st. 
Lieutenant Lull, 3b. Lieut. Martin, 3b. (If.) 
Lieutenant Burt, ss. Lieut. Wheeler, If. (p.) . 
Captain Buckey, If. Lieutenant Berry, rf. , Fort Wright, Wash. 
Lieutenant Peterson, cf. Captain Buck, cf. Capt. J. D. Adams, of the armored cruiser, 
Lieutenant Moore, rf. Captain Ruggles, ss. Washington, writes from Jamestown harbor to 
After the game Mrs. Masteller and Mrs. Reed- Col. N. E. Linsley, of Spokane, chairman of the 
er served tea.in a very prettily decorated hos-  |egislative committee, that the officers of the ship 
pital tent on the parade ground. On May 24th appreciate the silver service presented by people 
Mrs. K. C. Masteller and Miss Earle were the of the Evergreen state. He adds: | ; 
guests of Colonel and Mrs. Taylor on an all _. “Every one who has seen the silver is de- 
day’s trip to Seattle. Colonel Taylor being the lighted with it and thinks the work is extreme- 
host at a delightful dinner that night after which ly creditable, especially since the_ designs are 
the party made the return trip by moon-light. so different from all the other services. We all 
Captain M. C. Bucky is now spending the feel very proud to have such a fine, unique ser- 
week on official business at Fort Ward, Wash. vice. We have not had a chance to wet the 
Lieutenant C. E. T. Lull is under orders to flowing bowl, but I am sure before long we will 
join the 115th Company at Fort Rosecrans, do so. I have not set my foot ashore since I left 
California. Philadelphia. I sincerely think that in the near 
On Mav 21st. Dr. and Mrs. S. M. Water- future we may enter the waters of the state of 
house entertained at cards in honor of Lieutenant Washington, and may be able then to show the 
and Mrs. Moore. citizens how much we appreciate the gift. All 
Colonel Anderson, C. A., Inspector General, is hands wish to be remembered. 


Bearing 
the 
name 


of 
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on lasts that give ease and freedom, with protection. 

We offer complete stocks of perfect fitting shoes in button, lace 
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THE KIND THAT WEAR 
and hold shape under roughest usage. Large assortment of tan 
leathers in stylish shapes. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE OF OHILDREN’S COMPLETE SUMMER 
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Department give special service to distant patrons. 

Address Dept. 51. 
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One of the most charming of the many so- 
cial affairs given at the post for some time was 


DHOQUUUUNONHUTOANONOOUOUTSEOADOUENVOUAOOOGONONUORUUOTOOEOUTOPALOUUOUUUULO UA ASAT 
the ball by the officers in the gymnasium. ‘The mm 


hall was decorated with flags and bunting, and » Pabst ree " 
the whole affair had.a decidedly military air. Bil 
Preceding the ball Major and Mrs. Maury Nichols 1s a Lia 
entertained a few guests at dinner, complimentary y 

to Miss Febiger. ‘The guests were: Miss Hazel 
Lease, Miss Bing. Lieutenant Kunzig, Captain 
Jarnett and Lieutenant Dickenson. After the 
dancing, forty of the guests were entertained at 
a supper by Captain and Mrs. Miller, compli- 
mentary to Miss Febiger. Following the basebail 
game between the officers’ team and a team com- 
posed of members of the Country Club, the 
bachelor officers entertained eighty of their friends 
at tea served in the officers’ quarters, Mrs. Nich 
ols, presiding. 

Soldiers stationed at this post pulled off their 
athletic games a few days ago. One of the most 
exciting events was the tent pitching contest, 
which was won by the squad from Company I, 
Third Infantry, under the command of Corporal 
Patrick E. Foran, the following being the mem- 
bers of the squad: Privates Orndorf, Patrick My- 
rick, Byberg. Hanson, Smith and Baumgarten. 

The tent, which was a conical wall tent, was 
raised ready for occupancy in 3 minutes and 
27 seconds. The officers at the fort declare that tions, and the food you force yourself toeat 
+ wee £ de neat Be f 3 distresses instead of nourishes. Nothing 
it was the quickest raising of a tent of the kind will do more to stimulate the appetite and 
that they ever witnessed and the squad was con- aid digestion than 


gratulated by them. 
The following are the events and the men in Pabst Extract 


their order ° é s ; the Best Tonic 


100 yard dash—Won by Private Lewis, Com- 


















Dyspepsia 
Loss of appetite is nature's first 
warning of neigoeten. the forerunner 
of dyspepsia. This disease, like ner- 
. vousness, is often due to irregular liv- ,- 
as ing, improper food and inattention to La: 
a diet. Thedigestiveorgansareinert,the * 
weakened membranes of the overtaxed 
stomach are unable to perform their func- 

















































pany B, 11'%-seconds; Corporal Bruebaker, Com- Combining the rich food elements of pure 
vany F, second; Cook Cummings. Company I, barley malt with the tonic properties o 
— — Cook Cum 8s ws choicest hops, the nourishment offered in 










third. Se . this predigested form is welcomed by the 
Potato race—Won by Musician Brenton, Com- weakest stomach, readily assimilated by 
any ‘me . de: aseie re the blood and its food for the nerves an 
pany M, time, 40 seconds ; Musician Hogue, Com samagion ts eulchiy ahacseed by thetianues. 
pany L, second; Private Olson, Company M, At the same time, the digestion of other 
third foods is aided by promoting the flow of di- 
T : nana r ; " . r gestive juices, while the tonic properties 
lhrowing Baseball—Won_ by Corporal Wo- of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
mack, Company C, distance, 96 yards; Cook Cum- the system, thus assuring a speedy return 






mings, Company I, second. of health. 
Standing broad jump.—Won by Musician Fry- 
ar, distance 9 feet 6 inches; Private Boyle, sec- Pabst Extract 
ond. he Best Tonic 
Pole vault—Won by Private Hanson, Company ; Roe ; . 
creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of 


I, 7 feet 7 inches; Musician Fryar, Company A, other foods, builds up the nerves and mus- 
second, cles of the weakened stomach and con- 

















= rg av race I , f Thi uers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the 
500 yard relay race. Won by team from Third bans ogee. =F okusee seiveohind 
battalion with Sergeant 1 anner as captain. time sleep and revives the tired brain. 
4914 seconds. The following men composed the For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
winning squad: Private Patricx, Cook Cum- Insist upon the Origina] 





Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
S. Serial No. 1921 


Free Picture and Book 
Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet 


and "Baby's First Adventure a beautiful picture of baby 
life. Both FREE. Address 





mings and Corporal Bruebaker. 


Fort Howard, Md. 


Captain and Mrs. Lincoln entertained a few 
members of the garrison recently in honor of the 
Captain’s promotion 

Captain and Mrs. Deems entertained Lieutenant 
and Mrs. Brown at dinner at the Stafford Hlo- 
tel in Baltimore last Friday night. 

Captain Deems and Lieutenant Brown were 
guests at the reception given by the Fifth Regi- 
ment, Maryland National Guard, at their armory 
in Baltimore, a few nights ago. 

Captains Cruikshank, Ordway, and Lincoln, are 
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all away from the post enjoying short leaves of 
absence. 

It has been definitely settled that the follow- 
ing troops will participate in the Joint Exercises 
in this district from July 2 to July 15 inclusive: 

21st Company, Coast Artillery Corps. 40th Com- 
pany, Coast Artillery Corps. 103d Company. Coast 
Artillery Corps. 


MARYLAND NATIONAL GUARD. 


ist Regiment of Infantry, Maryland National 
Guard. ist Company, Coast Artillery, Maryland 
National Guard. Detachment of the Hospital 
Corps, Maryland National Guard. 


MARYLAND NAVAL RESERVE. 

Ist Brigade of the Maryland Naval Reserve, 
with three or four vessels, including the present 
ship assigned to them, the “Isla de Cuba.” 

Two battalions of the 1st Maryland Infantry 
will form the infantry support, and the remainder 
of the regiment will constitute part of the artil- 
lery reserve. 

Fort Howard is to be attacked by the “Navy” 
both at night and by day, and it is probable 
that strong landing parties will figure in these 
interesting manceuvres. 

Colonel Deems who has recently taken com- 
mand of this post and district has been the 
guest of his son, Captain Deems, for a few 
days. 

The officers of the Naval Reserve Ship J/sla 
de Cuba gave a reception aboard their vessel 
on Saturday which was attended by the officers 
and the ladies of this garrison. 


ABOUT TO FIRE A 


10-INCH 
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Lieutenant and Mrs. Brown entertained Colonel 
Deems, Captain and Mrs. Deems and Mrs Black 
at dinner recently. 


Fort Myer, Va. 

Things are very quiet socially this time of year 
at Fort Myer. 

Two Troops, H and G, were at Annapolis the 
first week in June, having gone there for targe* 
practice on the midshipman’s range. 

This month Troops G, F and E will go to Har- 
per’s Ferry to take part in the Encampment of 
the National Guard, H remaining at the Post. 

Troops F and E followed for a week of thc 
same practice. 

On June ath, Miss Hatfield, the charming 
debutante daughter of Colonel and Mrs. C. A. P. 
Hatfield, and Miss Galbraith, of Washington, the 
daughter of Major Galbraith, of the Regular Ser- 
vice, chaperoned by Mrs. Johnson, of Butte, Mont., 
attended the graduating German at Annapolis. 
having a most delightful time. 

Captain Cassels of the Artillery has arrived at 
Fort Myer with his bride. He takes the place of 
Captain Dan T. Moore, who has gone to Fort 
Riley. 

it is already arranged that Major Glennan is 
going away on a two months’ leave, sailing Octo- 
ber tst for the Philippines. 

Dr. Robert Smart, U. S. A., and Mrs. Smart are 
sailing for Europe August roth to spend a year 
in Germany, where the Doctor will take some spe- 
cial courses in medical science. 

Captain Cassatt, 13th Cavalry, sailed the Ist 
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PREVENTING 6BMOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of lifeare almost inconceivable. 


The silver plating industry, like all other lines, has been completely revolutionized, 
but the original brand of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 


ware has, for three-score years, ably maintained the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 

Artistic patterns, correct style, brilliant finish and endering quality form the 

perfect combination that has made spoons, kuives, forks, etc., marked 
1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ the choice of the majority. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


@N ELECTRIC SMOKELESS TRAIN 1907 


Curious 
Facts 
About 1847 


Are revived ond 
reviewed in 
uniquely illust rated 
Publication called the 
“Silver Standard” —full 
of interest to lovers of 
the quaint and curious, 
& copy of which will be 
sent to any one who 80 
cequests when writing for 
our Catalogue“ G3 .” 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(international Silver Co., 
cessor.) 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PROOF AGAINST 


ANTS and VERMIN 


ALSO 


MOULD IN TROPICAL CLIMATES 


INNOVATION TRUNK CO. 


327 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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JN spite of the many imitations, 
“LUCKY STRIKE” has the 
solid seal of public approval, and 
is the largest selling brand of sliced 
cut tobacco in the world. 
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Sliced Plug Pipe Tobacco 


Never varies in quality, smokes 
evenly, is cool to the end, with no 
waste, and its fragrance commends 
it to all. Economical and lasting. 
Pocket size, tin box, 10c. 
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of July for Europe. He was accompanied by his 
daughter and mother, the latter. the widow of the 
late President Cassatt of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. They will remain abroad for three months. 

Colonel and Mrs. Hatfield are looking forward 
to a visit from their son, Lieutenant A. B. Hat- 
field. He will spend September with his parents 
at Fort Myer, before sailing with his regiment, 
the Regular 18th Infantry, of Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, for the Philippines. 

Dr. and Mrs. Gage are away on a two months’ 
leave of absence. 

Mrs. William Cheney Manning. an Army 
widow, has just left for her home:in Rochester, 
N. Y.. after a most enjoyable visit to Major and 
Mrs. Dickman. Mrs. Dickman had her sister, 
Mrs. F. W. Thibaut, with her at the same time. 

A recent Army marriage of interest was that of 
Miss Jane Miller Stotensburg. daughter of the late 
John Miller Stotensburg, U. S. A., and grand- 
daughter of the late Chanlain James A M. La 
Tourette, U. S. A., to Captain Leon Benjamin 
Cromer, U S. A., of the Tenth Cavalry, the couple 
leaving almost immediately for the Philippines. 
Mrs Cromer is a first cousin of Captain C. A 
Romeyn, stationed three years ago at Fort Myer. 
but who is at present with the 2d Cavalry, for- 
merly of Fort Riley. but now part of the Brigade 
Post established ‘at Fort Des Moines. 

Captain Romeyn’s wife and little son are spend- 
ing some time with his parents in Washington. his 
father being Major Henry Romeyn, U. S. A., re- 
tired, and a well-known writer of fiction and spe- 
cial articles. 

The younger Mrs. Romeyn came East to visit 
her husband’s family when the Captain left for 
Fort Keogh, Montana, with the Cavalry team of 
crack shots to take part in the National competi- 
tion which opened on June 2ist. 

Captain Horn has been absent from the Post 
on various short trips of late, the Exposition at 
Jamestown being one of the places that has 
claimed him 


West Point, N. Y. 


Owing to the visit of the Corps to James 
town, the exercises attending Graduation were 
this year divided into two very unequal por- 
tions, of which that of lesser import came 
first, while into the second were crowded the 
most interesting events in “close order.” 

The season proper began on May 27th, in- 
stead of June Ist. On the morning of the 
former date the Board of Visitors assembled 
for organization in their committee rooms at 
the hotel, electing Brigadier General Thomas 
Ward, U. S. A. retired, president of their 
body, and Hon. John W. Dwight, of New 
York, secretary. The weather was more than 
unfavorable, a cold rain falling throughout 
the early part of the day, clearing only in time 
to permit of the holding of the first exercises 
on the programme, the review of the after- 
noon. In accordance with time-honored cus- 
toms, the Superintendent, accompanied by the 
professors and other officers of the Post, all 
attired in the full dress uniform of their re 
spective rank, formed in line, marched to the 
hotel where they met the assembled members 
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of the Board and escorted them to the re- 
viewing stand on the plain. The review which 
followed was shorn of much of its picturesque 
effect from the fact that the sodden condition 
of the plain rendered impossible the wearing 
of the white duck trousers, always so con- 
spicuous a portion of the cadet uniform on 
such occasions. The perfect execution of the 
manual was enjoyed by a smaller number of 
spectators than usual, owing to the earlier date 
and stormy weather. A reception followed at 
the quarters of the Superintendent, at which 
the officers’ ladies of the Post were presented 
to the members of the Board and ladies ac- 
companying them. Miss Scott received in the 
music room, assisted by the young ladies of 
the Post. The decorations of the table were 
of white and green, and most effective and 
spring-like. The guests included the residents 
of the Post, the occupants of the neighboring 
country seats, the members of the ist Class 
of Cadets and their parents, and other relatives 
and friends visiting at the quarters on the 
Post, at the hotel and in the vicinity. Mrs. 
Scott was assisted by the wives of the mem- 
bers of the Academic Board and of the mem- 
bers of the Military Staff. Among the large 
number of guests present were the following: 
Of the Board, General Ward, General and Mrs. 
Spencer, Mr. and Mrs. Newman, Dr. Roswell 
Tark, Colonel and Mrs. Lawton, Mr. Archi- 
bald Hopkins, Miss Hopkins, Hon. and Mrs. 
N. T. Guernsey, Senator and Mrs. N. B. Scott, 
Senator Bacon, Hon. and Mrs. J. A. T. 
Hull, Hon. and Mrs. J. W. Dwight, 
Captain and Mrs. Metcalfe, of Cold 
Springs; Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Thomas, Miss 
Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Barron, Monsignor 
O'Keeffe, of Highland Falls; General and Mrs. 
Charles F. Roe, Lieutenant and Mrs. Charles 
Braden, Miss_ Braden, 


Colonel and Mrs. 
Larned, Colonel and Mrs. Liebeyer, Colonel 
Tillman, Colonel and Mrs. Gorden, Colonel 


and Mrs. Dudley, Major Carson, Major and 


Mrs. Lissak, Colonel and Mrs. Wood, Colonel 
Echols, Colonel and Mrs. Howze, Captain and 
Mrs. Kutz, Chaplain Travers, Dr. and Mrs. 


Olivet, Captain and Mrs. W. R. Smith, Captain 


and Mrs. Kelly, Captain Taine, Mrs. S. S. 
Paine, Colonel Gandy, Miss Gandy, Miss 
Larned, Captain and Mrs. Summerall, Miss 


Newland, Miss Ritch, Captain and Mrs. Chris- 
tian, Lieutenant and Mrs. W. D. Smith, Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Brown, Captain and Mrs. Hunt, 
and many others 

A concert on the lawn adjoining the Super- 
intendent’s quarters followed the reception, 
again, on Monday and Tuesday evenings. Con- 
certs were given by the U. S. M. A. Band on 
the lawn in front of the hotel. 

On Tuesday, June 4th, the Transport Sum- 


ner bore away the Corps, the “Tacs” and 
other officers necessary to the well-being of 
the cadets while at Jamestown. The eight 


days of their absence were dull ones for the 
deserted garrison, and the anticipated return 
of the cadets on Wednesday afternoon called 
forth a crowd which waited patiently from 3 
o'clock, the hour announced, until 5, for the 
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return of the vessel with its precious living 
freight. As the travelers wound their way to 
barracks, led by the band, the Corps cheered 
the Mess Hall, having learned appreciation of 
its frugal fare during their absence. There 
were no exercises of any kind in the evening. 
On Thursday morning the members of the 
graduating class reported to the Adjutant for 
choice of the branch of the service to which 
they desired assignment. 

Of the 111 members of the Class, 9 were 
recommended for the Engineers, Ordnance, 
Artillery, Cavalry or Infantry; from and in- 
cluding 10, to and including 30 the recommen- 
dation was for Ordnance, Artillery, Cavalry or 
Infantry; from 30 on, Artillery, Cavalry or 
Infantry. The standing which follows was tel- 
egraphed the Cadets at Jamestown on its pub- 
lication here last Friday. 

Ist Class arranged according 
merit: 

Steese, Alexander, R. G., Holabird, O’Con- 
nor, Watkins, Humphrey, Park, Somers, Sul- 
tan, Coles, T. L., Rose, Thorpe, Rogers, N. P., 
Harris, C. T., Murray, M., Bartlett, Shedd, 
Pritchett, Gallagly, Porter, Greene, Glassburn, 
Rutherford, Horton, Staves, Cruse, Marley, Ar- 
thur, Keeler, Booth, Watson, H. L., Calor, 
A. R. Potter, Pfeil, Bane, Lastman, Drain, 
Dawkson, Chilton, Howard, Morrison, Mc- 
Lachlan, Rice, C. H., Latt, Palmer, Faris, 
Maish, McCaughey, Householder, Taylor, 
J. G, Santschi, Ganoe, Rice, L. F., McNeil, 
L. C., Robins, Castle, Geary, W. D., Wyman, 


to general 


Teall, Wagner, Coleman, F. H., Pierson, 
Chandler, Lang, Everett, G. T., Arnold, 
Wheeler, Hanson, Dailey, Kimball, Boone, 
Yount, Crafton, Moose, Rogers, C. D., Hill, 


R. C., Rocknell, Snyder, Selbie, Christy, Doak, 
Morrissey, Jenkins, White, Gutensohn, James, 
S. L., Alexander, P., Lounsbury, Sullivan, 
Hand, Wadsworth, Garrison, D. G. C., Sco- 
field, Collins, Hayden, Greer, Butler, Lewis, 
L. L., Larned, Gillespie, McChord, Henry, 
Laubach, Harrison, Dusenbury, Spencer, T. C., 
Patten, G. T., Wilder, Cheney, R. M., Martin, 
Miller, F. M. 

Of the exercises at the Post, the most spec- 
tacular was, probably, the ride in the hall, 
as an exhibition indoors, and the night attack 
as an out-of-door drill. The most amusing 
of the several hall games witnessed by the 
Board was a contest between the married men 
and the bachelor officers on Friday, May 31st: 
Some of the wives of the players were among 
the “rooters” on the side lines of the “Hen- 
pecked.” They adopted as their cheer the fol- 
lowing: 

“Clickety-clack, clackety-cleck, 
The men we back are hen-pecked.” 

The Bachelors who had adopted the 
tinguished title, “The Pantaloons,” were 
auished by the married men, 17-5. 

Brigadier-General and Mrs. Auman were 
guests of Captain Taine during the exercises 
of Graduation Week. 

Brigadier-General 


dis- 
van- 


and Mrs. Farley, Briga- 


dier-General and Mrs. Butler D. Price, Captain 
Pendleton 


and Mrs. Cruse, Mr. and Mrs. N. 
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an Penroriant 


SECOND LIEUTENANT EDMUND N. BENCHLEY 
6th Infantry, Class of 1898 
Who fell at San Juan, Cuba, July 1, 1898 


SECOND LIEUTENANT CLARKE CHURCHMAN 
12th Infantry, Class of 1898 
Who fell at El Caney, Cuba, July 1, 1898 






Where Hudson’s waters swiftest glide 

War’s College doth her banks adorn, 
There stood these comrades side by side 
Together in Life’s early morn. 






Not theirs the joys of perfect June, 
Her crown of flowers, her song birds’ lays, 

Snatched from their Alma Mater’s arms 

In early April’s chilly days. 






The bugle sounds his call to arms 
Who longs for June to claim his bride, 

And his who wedded to war’s charms 

Lives for naught else on earth beside. 






They lie together, side by side, 
These comrades in their last, long sleep, 
Where once they dreamed of Fame and Bride 
By Hudson’s waters swift and deep. 


Here, where they learned the Art of War, 
They wait the angel trump of Peace 

Proclaiming “War shall be no more,” 

Bidding the mourner’s tear to cease. 


West Point, July 1, 1907. 
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Rogers, Mrs. C. D. Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Holabird, Captain and Mrs. Wm. Cruik- 
shank, Mrs. George Goethals, wife of Colonel 
Goethals, in charge of the engineering work 
in Panama, Mrs. Aleshire and daughter and 
Miss Wilder, have been a few among many 
recent visitors at the Post and elsewhere in the 
vicinity. 

The “last parade” and the Graduating Ball 
followed as the events of Thursday, each with 
its never-to-be-forgotten associations. 


Closing Exercises 
THE LAST PARADE. 


The clouds threatened to weep over the de- 
parture of 1907, but happily only few tears were 
shed. Nothing would dampen the ardor of par- 
ents and friends and sweethearts at this season, 
and the long row of spectators extended many 
deep in front of the visitors’ seats. General Miles 
and a party of ladies joined the members of the 
Board of Visitors and others for whom special 
seats had been reserved on the plain that an 
unobstructed view of the formation might be ob- 
tained. 

The companies formed to the tune of “The 
Dashing White Sergeant,” as the fathers of the 
Army boys in ranks had formed before them. 
The strains of “Home, Sweet Home,” “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” “Auld Lang Syne.” and 
“Good-bye. Little Girl, Good-bye,” brought smiles 
and tears alternately to the eyes of those most 
deeply interested. The members of the 1st Class 
attend this last parade without side arms. and 
at its close join the line of Cadet Officers and 
marched to the front. The spectators present 
rose, as to the spirited strains of “Army Blue,” 
the line of one hundred and eleven men marched 
forward, halting in front of the Commandant 
and standing uncovered while he addressed to 
them the farewell words: 

Partinc Worps oF CoLoneL HowzE. 

At dress parade on Thursday evening, in tak- 
ing his leave of the graduating class of Cadets. 
Colonel Howze said: 

“Gentlemen of the Graduation Class: It is the 
last time you have paraded with the corps of 
Cadets. Tomorrow you lay aside the uniform 
which you have worn for the last four years and 
graduate from the institution where vou have been 
trained for the duties and responsibilities which 
will devolve upon you. In a few months you will 
be scattered over a large part of the world, en- 
during every clime, from the heat of the tropics 
to the cold of the Arctic regions, never to meet 
together again as a class. While the country’s 
horizon is not dimmed bv war clouds, and it is 
hoped will not be, vet it is for vou to continue 
the preparation which you have had, and, if the 
time does come for you to do your part to make 
worthy the traditions handed down before you. 
Gentlemen, I welcome you officers of the 
Army of the United States.” 

Then followed the Graduation Hop. The guests 
were received by Mrs. Scott. It was a brilliant 


as 


scene for there were present a number of General 
Officers, whose resplendent uniforms added not 
a little to the color in contrast with the delicate 
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tints of the gowns of the ladies and the cool 
gray white of the Cadet uniform. General Miles, 
General Duvall, General Murray. Colonel Wilder, 
Major Cruse were a few among the many visiting 
officers present. Among the host of young ladies 
dancing were the Misses Scott, Larned, Gandy, 
Fiebeger, Edgerton, Wilder, Page, Lomax, Wat- 
son, Ayres, Murray, Smith, Dayton, and many 
others. 

Again the skies wept on Graduation morning, 
but all braved the elements, and the historic elms 
in front of the library and chapel sheltered from 
an occasional downpour the usual number of rel- 
atives, friends and the graduates themselves, 
seated this time, while their comrades of the lower 
classes remained standing. Colonel Scott made 
the introductions, after the exercises had been 
opened with prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Edward 
S. Travers. The addresses on this occasion were 
brief and to the point. Colonel Lawton, on be- 
half of the Board of Visitors, regretted the ab- 
sence of a number of the members of the body 
which he represented. The long-drawn-out nature 
of the exercises this year, owing to the James- 
town trip, rendered it impossible for the greater 
number of the Board to return for the last and 
most interesting features of the programme. He 
spoke of the Board’s interest in their work, 
warned the graduates that they had not completed, 
but were only beginning their education; warned 
them also not to devote all of their energies to 
one pursuit, advising knowing a little of every- 
thing rather than everything about something. 
General Duvall’s address was in a happy vein, 
counselling industry and strict attenton to disci- 
pline. He acted as the representative of the Secre- 
tary of War in delivering the diplomas. In several 
instances. at Colonel Scott’s request, the graduate 
received his diploma from his father’s hand. Mr. 
Holabird, whose father is General Holabird. 
handed to his son, Cadet John T. Holabird, No. 3 
in the Class, his hard-earned prize. General Mur- 
rav. Major Cruse, Minister Calao from Costa 
Rica, Colonel Wilder. Colonel Larned, Com- 
mander Chandler and Colonel Patten did likewise 
to their respective “hoys.” 

After the exercises the “Makes” were read by 
the Adjutant in front of barracks. Cadet Watkins 
then acting for the last time in his official capacitv 
as Cadet Adjutant. 

The members of the Graduating and furlough 
Classes donned civilian attire in short order and 
caught the West Shore special at 1.18. In the 
evening, with their friends. they witnessed a per- 


formance of “The Orchid” at Herald Square 
Theatre, New York City. 
The girls left behind turned their attention 


without more ado to the new Ist Class and 
witnessed the first parade, at which Cadet L. S. 
Hughes acted as Adjutant for the first time, Cadet 
Goethals as Quartermaster and Cadet Higley as 
1st Captain. Camp Peter Smith Michie was es- 
tablished at 10.30 Saturday morning. 

The 133 graduates who reported on Saturday 
were sworn in by Mr. William Ward on the grass 
plain on Saturday afternoon at 5 o’clock, with the 
usual impressive ceremonies. The Cadet compan- 
ies, pitifully depleted by the absence of graduates 
and furlough men, were drawn up opposite the 
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new cadets. Between the ranks stood the Com- 
mandant, Adjutant, and other veterans (Colonel 
Howze, Captain Lee), clerk of the records and 
notary, Mr. William Ward. The oath, promising 
allegiance to the United States. obedience to the 
command of superior officers and service for the 
period of eight years in the Army of the United 
States. was then read by the Commandant and 
administered by Mr. Ward, the candidates sub- 
scribing thereto by raising the right hand; the 
Band meanwhile playing “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 


Governor's Island, N. Y. 


In spite of the cold weather the garden party 
held at Governor’s Island under the auspices 
of the New York branch of the Army Relief 
Society was a great success. 

The ladies of Governor’s Island worked nobly. 
The grounds were beautifully decorated with 
flags and the tents here and there made a most 
pleasing picture. All the ladies were dressed in 
white and tried to look warm but felt rather 
cool. 

Mrs. Heistand had a tea tent which was dec- 
orated with many beautiful Chinese embroid- 
eries, lanterns and tables. All the voung ladies 
who assisted in serving tea wore silk kimonos 
with flowers in their hair and looked very charm- 
ing. 

Mrs. Mills also had a tea tent which was 
very tastefully decorated with plants and flow- 
ers in quaint brass jardinieres on green tables. 
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rugs were thrown on the grass which gave the 
tent a very cozy look. 

Owing to illness Mrs. 
be present so Mrs. 
cream tent. 

Mrs. Allen also had an ice cream tent which 
was very military in its decoration. Three brass 
cannons stood in front of the tent and inside 
and out were many American flags. The tables 
were also arranged with a centre piece of small 
silk flags and red, white and blue ribbon. The 
place of honor, however, was given to the bat- 
tle flag of the Twelfth Infantry. This flag has the 
names and dates of all the battles in which 
the Twelfth Infantry has taken an active part 
and is greatly valued by the regiment. 

Mrs. Scriven had the lemonade tent which was 
very gay indeed with signal corps flags, palms 
and easy chairs, at this tent candy was sold 
in most attractive boxes made by the ladies out 
of crepe paper. 

An interesting feature of the garden party was 
the gypsy tent presided over by a. Dixon who 
was assisted by a number of the young ladies 
who were most successful in telling fortunes. 

Many guests were present from New York and 
the neighboring posts, and over two thousand 
dollars were cleared. 


Greer was not able to 
Falls had charge of her ice 


Col. and Mrs. Allen entertained the bachelors 
at a very pretty dinner Tuesday evening, May 
23rd. 

Mrs. Fuller, wife of Major L. M. Fuller, Ord- 


nance Department, has been visiting Mrs. Dixon. 
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Mrs. Pardee gave a luncheon Friday, May 24th 
in honor of General Robert M. O'Reilly. 


The Misses Grebel have returned from their 
trip to Cuba and are once more settled in their 
home on Governor’s Island. 

Lieutenant Meals gave a farewell dinner to a 
number of his friends Monday evening, June 17th. 

Lieutenant and Mrs. Soleliac are visiting Lieu- 


tenant and Mrs. Adams. 

Chaplain and Mrs. Smith have returned to 
Governor’s Island after a four months’ trip 
abroad. 


General and Mrs. Grant gave a very charming 
reception Monday afternoon, May 27th, in hon- 
or of His Royal Highness, Duke d’ Abruzzi of 
Italy. 

Colonel and Mrs. Miller and their daughter, 
have left Governor’s Island for their new station, 
Manila, P. I. Colonel and Mrs. Miller will visit 
their son in Washington, and will sail by the 
August transport for Manila, P. I. 

Miss Milligan, of Delaware, is visiting her sis- 


ter, Mrs. A. W. Foreman. 

Miss Harbeson, from Kentucky, is visiting her 
brother, Captain Harbeson, Twelfth U. S. In- 
fantry. 

General and Mrs. Grant gave a_ reception 
Thursday afternoon June the 20th to which all 


the officers and ladies of the garrison were in- 
vited to meet Rear Admiral and Mrs. Good- 
rich and Rear Admiral Davis and also to meet 
Captain Dahl, commanding ship Herald Haar- 


fagro from Norway. 
“ALLEN "=a 
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The Naval Academy 
Annapolis, Md. 


Graduation week is the event superior in eclat, 
interest and entertainment of the year at the Na- 
val Academy. It was none the less marked in 
1907 than it has been on previous commencement 
days. Particular incidents were auspicious. On 
Saturday, June Ist, the ban of deprivation of 
liberty and privileges that had been laid on the 
members of the Second. Third and Fourth classes. 
belonging to the First Battalion, for giving “si- 
lence” to one of the officers of the Department 
of Discipline, had been removed; the number 
of friends of the midshipmen arriving in Annap- 
olis were unusually large; and the clouds lifted 
and gave most beautiful weather during the 
whole of “the June week.” 

Sunday, June 2—This was the opening day of 
the graduation exercises. Chaplain H. H. Clark, 
U. S. N.. preached the Baccalaureate Sermon. 
His text was: “And when we had taken our 
leave one of another, we took ship.” Acts. 21:6. 
The sermon directed the mind of the graduates to 
the fact that the service was one of sacrifice, 
and that its life was one more of partings than 
of greetings—more ships went below the _ hori- 
zon than rose above it, but every true life is a 
giving up of lesser for higher things. This is 
true of a naval career; and so it is full of re- 
ward. The midshipman choir sang: “Te Deum,” 
“Laudamus.” “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” “Ben- 
edictus,” “The Son of God Goes Forth to War.” 
and “God be With You ’Till We Meet Again.” 
The choir sang with great fervor and excellence 
and most visiblv affected the feelings of the many 
friends of the midshipmen present. 

Monday. June 3.—The members of the Board 
of Visitors were received at the Superintendent’s 
residence. and greeted personally by Admiral 
Sands and Captain George P. Colvocorresses. the 
commandant of midshipmen, and other members 
of the Academic Board. Farragut’s Hartford sa- 
luted with seventeen guns. The visitors then wit- 
nessed a parade by the Brigade of Midshipmen, 
commanded by Lieutenant Commander J. A. Hoo- 
gewerff. The Board repaired to its quarters, and 
organized by electing Senator Gallinger as Presi- 
dent. Lieutenant Commander E L. Beach was 
detailed as Secretarv of the Board. 

In the afternoon there was a Seamanship drill 
on the U. S. ship Severn and tactics in small boats 
under oars and sails. This was under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Seamanship, Com- 
mander A. W. Grant. head of the Department. 








Tuesday, June 4.—The Brigade, under Lieu- 
tenant Commander J A. Hoogewerff, executed 
an infantry drill. The midshipmen formed in 
brigade front facing the reviewing stand. with 
the Naval Academy Band, brilliantly uniformed 
on their right. After the ceremony of parade 
was over, and the brigade had been presented. 
the brigade broke in column of squares, to the 
left and formed in line masses. It next deployed 
into columns of squads, and executed two changes 
of direction and marched until its head was at 
the extreme left of the field, when line of com- 
panies in column of squads was formed and in 
this formation, the brigade marched across the 
grounds until near the reviewing stand, breaking 
into columns of squads again and marching to 
the right. After a number of the formal move- 
ments of the closed order drill, the brigade drew 
up in front of the stand for the presentation of a 
sword to Midshipman A. W. Frank, for excel- 
lence in ordnance. 

In the afternoon there was an Artillery drill 
by the Brigade of Midshipmen, and in the even- 
ing, at dress parade, the presentation of medals to 
the midshipmen took place. The medals were 
distributed as follows: 

Handling Small Boats Under Sails—First prize, 
F. C. Sherman, Port Huron, Mich.; second prize, 
H. J. Benson, Macon, Ga. 

General Excellence in Gymnastics—A. K. 
Schanze, Newark, N. J. 

Fencing Medals for Foils—Grattan C. Dichman, 
Bernita, Ga. Sabres, Midshipman Dichman; 
canes, Midshipman Dichman. 

Breaking Academy Records in Field and Track 
Sports.—Robert M. Emmet. at large, half mile 
run; John W. Rankin, Hartford, Conn.; mile run 
and two mile run; R. A. Burg, Grand Island, 
Neb.: 220-vard hurdle race; Harry W. Stephen- 
son, Lincoln, Neb.; pole vault, Henry B. Lebour- 
geoise Ama, La.; hammer throw; R. F. McCon- 
nell, Gate City, Pa., shot put. 

For Wrestling.—S. F. Heim, of Plymouth, Ind., 
light and middle weights; R. E. Jones, Wickliffe, 
O.. middle weight. 

Boxing.—O. J. Shafroth, Denver, Col.; heavy- 
weight; P. J. Peyton, Columbus, Miss, light 
weight. 

Sword for General Excellence in Athletics.— 
Jonas H. Ingram, of Jeffersonville, Ind. Midship- 
man Ingram is captain and stroke of the crew 
and full-back on the football team. 

The annual Second Class German took place 
in the evening. Miss Louise Munroe and Mid- 
shipman Edgar A. Ewing were the leaders. Two 
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mADE-TOFITE VERY: MAN 


There’s nothing that has so 
much to do with your bodily 
comfort as your underwear. 


Unless it shapes itself per- 
fectly to your figure it is bound 
to pinch and chafe and annoy 
you. 


If you want to know what 
real underwear comfort is, try a 
pair of the Scriven Improved 
Elastic Seam Drawers. 


They have an insertion that 
stretches when you want it to, 
that moves every time that you 


move. This insertion is con- 
structed on a scientific principle, 
and is a distinct feature of these 
garments. 


The Scriven Improved Elastic 
Seam Drawers allow that ease 
and freedom of meotion which 
makes them popular with ath- 
letes and business men alike. 


They come in knee and frill 
lengths, in light or heavy weight 
fabrics with shirts to match. 
Order your exact size from your 
haberdasher, or if he cannot sup- 
ply vou write us. 


Physical Culture Book Free 


Our booklet illustrates and describes our many styles. 


It also 


contains a valuab!e treatise on physical culture for the busy business 


man. I/t?’s Free. 


J. A. SCRIVEN COMPANY 


16 and 18 East 15th Street 


NEW YORK 
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thousand persons were present. The favors were 
distributed by the official chaperones: Mrs. Beach, 
wife of Lieutenant Commander E. L. Beach; Mrs. 
Dayton, wife of Lieutenant Commander J. H. 
Dayton; Mrs. Dismukes, wife of Lieutenant Com- 
mander D. E. Dismukes; Mrs. Irwin, wife of 
Lieutenant Commander N. E. Irwin; Mrs. Evans, 
wife of Lieutenant Commander Waldo Evans, and 
Mr. Harbech. Among the favors were a linen 
hem-stitched parasol; a Navy ’o7 flag; American 
Beauty roses; a pair of silver shoe buckles with 
the class crest in the center: a white Teddy bear, 
a copy of the Lucky Bag—the annual publication 
of the graduating c'ass; bamboo canes with en- 
graved silver heads; and silver cigarette-paper 
cases. 

Wednesday. June 5.—The Board of Visitors 
were given a realistic sham battle in a finely 
worked out scheme of attack and defence, in which 
encounter the dead and wounded lay on the field 
of battle in a verv natural manner. The artillery 
was supported bv infantry and operations were of 
a most practical character and were thoroughlv 
enjoyed by the official body for whose _ benefit 
thev were enacted. Lieutenant Hoogewerff was in 
command of the Brigade. Lieutenant E. J. King 
had command of the attacking force and Lieu- 
tenant W. H. Vernou of the defensive body. In 
the afternoon there were practical exercises in 
the Steam Engineering Building. 

In the evening, after the annual business meet- 
ing of the afternoon, the graduates assembled for 
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the annual banquet of the Graduates’ Association 
of the Naval Academy. Over a hundred attended 
the banquet. The oldest graduate present at the 
business meeting was Mr. William R. Mercer, of 
Pennsylvania, Class of 1847. 

Thursday, June 6—The graduation ceremonies 
were completed today by the presentation of di- 
plomas to the third section of the Class of 1907. 
Richard S. Galloway, at large, son of Lieutenant 
C. D. Galloway, U. S. N., retired, led the sec- 
tion. There were seventy-three members of the 
section. Secretary Metcalf presented the diplomas 
and made an address. Senator Gallinger also ad- 
dressed the graduates. A grand ball at night 
closed the festivities. 


INCIDENTS OF GRADUATION. 

Concert by the Naval Academy Band at Carvel 
Hall Hotel in honor of the Board of Visitors. 

Presentation of colors to the Ninth Company, 
Captain Thaddeus A. Thomson, Jr., of Austin, 
Texas. The colors were presented by Miss Elea- 
nor Thompson, of Austin, Tex., in a neat speech 
which was happily responded to by Midshipman 
Thompson. The colors are presented on the basis 
of the highest aggregate for professional excel- 
lence and athletic ability in the members of the 
company. 

On Tuesday evening, the Dress Parade of the 
Brigade of Midshipmen was witnessed by William 
Jennings Bryan, who was the guest of Governor 
Warfield, of Maryland. 


WINCHESTER 


Self-Loading Rifle .351 Caliber High-Power Model’o7 


Before deciding upon a rifle for your next hunting trip, don’t fail to 
investigate the merits of this new Winchester which is reloaded by the 


recoil of the exploded cartridge. 
bersome or freakish about it. 


There is nothing complicated, cum- 
It is a reliable, handy gun from butt to 


muzzle, the cartridge it shoots being heavy enough for the biggest game. 


Circular fully describing this rifle, “The Gun That Shoots Through Steel,” sent upon request. 


WINGHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. - = 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


Not one of the many handsome receptions given 
by the commanding officers of the foreign fleets 
that have been assembled at intervals since the 
26th of April in Hampton Roads has excelled 
in enjoyment or beauty of appointment that which 
was held recently on board the Austrian battle- 
ship Sankt Georg. Admiral Pleskott, of the Aus- 
trian Navy, received alone and proved a most 
charming host. Nothing was left undone that 
could contribute to the pleasure and comfort of 
his guests. The ship was gaily decorated for 
the occasion—a fountain surrounded by rocks 
and growing ferns was one of the attractive 
features. Little silk Austrian flags were presented 
to the visitors as souvenirs. The refreshments 
were served on deck, but the Admiral entertained 
President H. St. George Tucker and his party 
and a few other honored guests in his private 
dining room. There was dancing later in the 
afternoon. The affair was largely attended by 
the social set of Norfolk, and the officers of 
Fortress Monroe, the Navy Yard, and the fleet 
and their families. 

A delightful dinner was given on Saturday 
last in the steerage of the U. SS. Kentucky. 
The table was attractively decorated with Ameri- 
can Beauty roses. and those present were Mrs. 
Balthis, Mr. and Mrs. Boykin, Miss Arabella 
Hitch, Miss Madge Balthis, Miss Annette Rich- 
ardson, Lieutenant Barber, and Midshipmen Bow- 
dey. Walker Nixon and Johnson, 

Cadet Hester, of the United States Military 
Academy. entertained at a very enjoyable dinner 
on Friday evening at the Inside Inn, in honor 
of Miss Bessie Atkinson, Passaic, N. J. His 
guests were Miss Atkinson. Miss Francis Priddy. 
Miss Jane Allen. Miss Grace Weltham, Miss Floy 
Lewis, Cadet Pendleton, Cadet Watkins, Cadet 
Ord and Cadet Hill. 

At one o’clock Tuesday afternoon, June 4th, a 
beautiful wedding took place at the residence of 
Mrs. W. T. Truxtun in Freemason street, Nor- 
folk, when Miss Isabelle Truxtun was married 
to Lieutenant Frank Hardeman Brumby, U. S. N. 
The bride was very beautiful in her wedding 
gown of white duchesse satin. trimmed in point 
applique and pearls. Her veil was caught with 
orange blossoms and lilies of the valley, while 
she wore a diamond horseshoe, the gift of the 
groom. Miss Cornelia Truxtun, the sister of 
the bride, was maid of honor and wore a gown 
of filmy white, en train with demi-veil, caught 
with pink sweet peas and lilies of the vallev. 
She carried a show bouquet of the same flow- 
ers. Mr. Frank Hardeman, of Atlanta, Ga., 
was best man. The ceremony was performed by 
the Rev. James W. Morris. D. D. Immediately 
following an elegant breakfast was servei The 
house was exquisitely decorated with palms and 
ferns. The mantels in the parlor were banked 
with ferns and other plants, and in the dining 
room pink sweet peas and lilies of the vallev 
were used in profusion. interspersed with lighted 
tapers to give a delicate glow to the scene. The 
wedding was largely attended bv the many 
friends of the bride and groom from both branches 
of the service and civil life. 


Admiral and Mrs. Robert Berry entertained 
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at a very enjoyable launch party on board the 
navy yard launch on Wednesday afternoon. Their 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Poultney, of 
Baltimore, Miss Hattie Poultney, Miss Kate 
Wicks, Miss Elizabeth Barnes, of Baltimore, Mrs. 
Randolph Hicks and Captain Williams, U. S. 
M. C. 

Miss Grace Willets entertained on Tuesday. 
June 11th, at a very attractive luncheon given at 
her residence in the navy yard in honor of 
Misses Alice and Nelly Bogue. of Baltimore. 
The table was prettily decorated with pinx roses 
and covers were laid for eight. Miss Willets’ 
guests were the Misses Bogue, Miss Belle Nash, 
Miss James, Miss Loretto Toomer, Miss Cherry 
Nottingham and Miss Jessie Willets. 

Miss Selma Mertz entertained on Monday, June 
grd, at a delightful informal tea given at her 
home at Fort Norfolk. The tea table was pret- 
tily decorated with ferns and marigolds, while the 
soft lustre of vellow shaded candles gave a very 
charming effect. Miss Mertz was assisted in 
receiving her guests by Miss Allen. of Kansas 
City. Tea was poured by Miss Margaret Old, 
while Miss Katherine Newbill presided at the 
punch bowl. During the afternoon Miss Mertz’ 
engagement to Lieutenant Burwell C. Allen, U. 
S. Navy, was announced. The wedding will take 
place late in the fall. Since her residence in 
Norfolk, Miss Mertz has been considered one of 
the prettiest and most popular girls in society 
and her many friends here will be interested in 
this announcement. Lieutenant Allen is also 
well known in Norfolk and is at present, attach- 
ed to the U. S. S. Virginia. 

The many friends of P. A. Paymaster Carleton 
Crowell, U. S. N., will regret to learn that he 
is to be detached from the yard about June I. 
after which he will be assigned to duty in the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment. Since he has been attached to this station 
Paymaster Crowell has gained the friendship of 
all who have come in contact with him and 
their regret can only be reconciled by the fact 
that his new position is one where he can be 
of greater service to the Navy. 


About Rubber Heels 
Fort Locan H. Roots, ARKANSAS, 
May 23, 1907. 
O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Gentlemen—In reply to yours of the 17th inst. 
In the spring of 1906 I purchased from the com- 
pany fund of my company one pair of your rub- 
ber heels for each man in the company. These 
were so. satisfactory that almost every man 
equipped himself with two extra pair 

I use them on my marching shoes. 

Very respectfully yours. 
J. P. ONen, 
Major 30th Infantry. 


We are advised that one of the decided bene- 
fits of rubber heels is that drill-masters’ orders 
are distinctly heard. O’Sullivan’s heels of new 
rubber are for sale at all Post Exchanges and 
canteens. 
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A Good Result 


Under the operation of the new Pure Food 
Laws, baking powders now generally bear on the 
labels a statement of the ingredients. This is of 
utmost importance because of the harmful ingre- 
dients used in many cases. 

Royal Baking Powder is known to be the 
only baking powder made of Royal Grape Cream 
of Tartar, and this no doubt explains its greatly 
increased sale here. 

Careful housekeepers are taking advantage of 
the protection which the Laws afford, and are ex- 
amining all the reading matter on the back of 
the label before adopting any brand for use in the 
home. 

When in place of the words Cream of Tartar 
the words “alum” “aluminum” or “phosphate of 
lime” appear among the ingredients, they heed 
the warning and avoid baking powders containing 
these substitutes. 


A discovery which bids fair to be of consid- 
erable importance to the Army of every country, 
has just been made by the inventor of the fa- 
mous Innovation products 





MAJESTIC 


Sutter and Gough Sts. 
European Plan 


300 Rooms—200 with Private Bath 
$2-00 per Day and Up 


In the heart of the present business center. 


Government. 





Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 


PARIS 


AND 


San Francisco’s Leading Hotel 


Opened June 1, 1906 
ARMY AND NAVY 


All modern conveniences. 
Take Sutter Street Car at the Ferry Direct tothe Hotel. 


THE GOERZ SPECIAL 
ARMY PRISM BINOCULAR 


Is especially constructed to meet the most exacting 
service requirements 


Officially adopted by the English, German, Russian and Por- 
tuguese Governments, 


others by the Russian and Japanese officers in the Far East. 
Exclusively used by the various departments of the U. S. 


To all officers of Military organizations we offer these glasses 


Write for descriptive pamphlet to 


C. P. Goerz American Optical Company 
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Our attention has been called to the history 
of a trunk which was made for Mr. D. J. Arthur 
Rees, a British officer who furnishes interesting 
data of travels and hardships to which the trunk 
was subjected, covering 20,184 miles within two 


years and five months. The trunk was put to 
the severest handling in the wilds of tropical 
Africa, on pack-saddles and wild donkeys and 
every kind of native transportation. It was 
water-tight, mould-proof, and above all, absolutely 
withstood the heretofore inevitable havoc wrought 
by the white ants and the various worms and 
vermin of a tropical climate. This trunk was 
purposely put on white ants’ nests for days at a 
time, and was the only thing not affected by 
them. 

The trunks are made of wood cross-plied and 
treated with a glintacaecious matter which abso- 
lutely precludes damage of any kind. From the 
experience of many of our officers in the Phil- 
ippines, we feel sure that the knowledge of this 
discovery will be welcomed. The Innovation 


Trunk Company absolutely guarantees products 
made for the Army service. 


MAJESTIC ANNEX 


Sutter near Gough St. 
American Plan 
HEADQUARTERS 
$4.00 per Day and Up 


Buss :neets every train and steamer. 
GUSTAV MANN, Manager 


Was used to the exclusion of nearly all 


at Government prices 


30 Union Square, New York 
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THE DISCOVERY 


(“Pro Gloria.” p. 178.) 





